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ON THE RELATIVE AUTHORITY OF THE HEBREW AND 
GREEK SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Tue correctness of the MSS. of any ancient work which has 
been transmitted down to our times may be said, in general 
terms, to be always in an inverse proportion to the antiquity of 
the original work, and the frequency of transcription. If this 
‘obvious principle be applied to the Hebrew Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, it will afford us a strong @ priori argument against 
‘the accuracy of the present text. For as no other writings can 
vie with them in age, so assuredly no other book, except the 
New Testament, was ever multiplied to the same extent. We 
might naturally expect, then, to find numerous errata in the 
MSS. of the Old Testament. Without the constant exercise of 
miraculous powers, it is impossible to copy any volume without 
making repeated errors. In the course of centuries, these errors 
would be vastly multiplied ; each fresh transcriber, for the most 
part, perpetuating the previous mistakes, and adding his own 
contribution also to the stock. 

In addition to these general reasons, others have been pointed 
out by learned men which must have rendered the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures particularly susceptible of error previous to the invention 
of printing. The remarkable similarity of certain letters in the 
Hebrew alphabet must have proved the fruitful source of many 
errors. As it is possible that some of our readers may be unac- 
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quainted with that language, we may mention the following as 
instances: 1 and >, 1 and», >and», sandr. As MSS. were for- 
merly written in very small characters,* the mistakes arising 
from the interchange of these letters must have been very nume- 
rous. Other letters in that language, resemble each other very 
nearly in pronunciation, especially the gutturals. When a tran- 
scriber wrote—as was often the case—from the dictation of ano- 
ther, this similarity of sound must have occasioned many errors. 
Now the nature of the Hebrew language is such, that a mistake 
of one letter only is usually more serious in its results than would 
be supposed possible by those who are ignorant of its structure. 
The Hebrew verbs, for example, mostly consist of three radical 
letters only, which are conjugated by adding or prefixing other 
letters to these. The change of either of these radical letters, 
in almost any case, would constitute another verb having a totally 
different meaning. Many of the errors of the Hebrew Bible 
owe their existence to this.cause. 

Another source of error is thus described by an eminent 
living biblical scholar :—, 


** Another cause of alteration in the text arose from the practice of the 
Hebrews in not dividing a word between two lines. They did not put 
some consonants of a word in one line, reserving the remainder for the 
next, as we do both in writing and printing. When there was a vacant 
space at the conclusion of a line too small to contain the next word, they 
added letters to fill it up. These supernumerary letters were generally 
the initial letters of the following word, though it was also written entire 
in the next line. Ignorant transcribers, however, sometimes took them 
into the text. Thus in Isaiah xxxv. 1, The wilderness, Sc., shall be glad 
Jor them, arose from x1 ww by joining the superfluous Mem to the end 
of the verb. On the other hand, transcribers sometimes suspected the 
existence of these supernumerary letters where they did not in reality 
occur, and by so doing left out part of the genuine text. So Ex. xxxi. 8; 
the word ‘>, all, appears to have been omitted because of the following 
% 3. The LXX., Syr. Arab. and Sam., have the omitted word.”—David- 
son, Lect., p. 199. 


From the united operation of so many causes during the vast 
interval of time which elapsed from the translation of the Sep- 
tuagint (B.c. 278), down to the invention of printing, an im- 
mense number of various readings must doubtless have arisen. 
In many places the original reading must have totally disap- 
peared, without any trace being left ina single MS. In many 
other cases some MSS. probably contained the correct reading, 
whilst the majority were in these places corrupted. In these 





@ Walton, Proleg. vi., sect. 7. 
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latter instances, which were of course more frequent in occurrence 
than those where a reading had totally disappeared, a sound sys- 
tem of criticism would have done much towards repairing the 
mischief. Unfortunately, the method upon which the Jewish 
rabbies proceeded—that of uniformly following the reading con- 
tained in the greatest number of copies—frequently perpetuated 
error instead of removing it.’ 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary however to mention 
the Masorah, the great remedy, according to Rabbinical and some 
Christian writers, for the corruptions of the sacred text; and 
inquire how far it was calculated to effect this object. The Ma- 
sorah consists of a system of critical notes upon the verses, 
words, letters, vowel-points, and accents of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, written by various persons and at different times for the 
purpose of preserving the text from both wilful and accidental 
corruptions. The Masorah computes the number of verses in 
each book of the Old Testament, and mentions the middle verse 
of each book. It contains a vast number of observations on the 
words and letters of the verses. For example, how many verses 
begin or end with the letter Samech; in how many verses the 
word x) not occurs three times; in how many it is found twice. 
It further specifies those passages in which the sense is imperfect 
through the omission of some word or words, which amount in 
the whole to twenty-eight. The Masorah also refers to many of 
the errors which existed at the time it was written, in the copies 
of the Jewish Scriptures—how frequently particular words occur 
in the Bible, without specifying the places—and even how fre- 
quently they occur, at the beginning, in the middle, or at the 
close of a verse. That this work is a stupendous monument of 
industry and patience, will readily be granted. Its real utility 
however admits of great question. 

In the first place, the Rabbins, who have been the warmest 
advocates of the value of the Masorah, have confessed that it was 
incorrect, imperfect, and even abounding with errata. The 
learned Walton, in the Prolegomena to his Polyglot Bible (Prol. 
vii. § 13), and Kennicott, in his second Dissertation, have 
quoted a number of testimonies to this effect. 

The actual nature of the work itself is quite sufficient to con- 
vince any impartial person of the utter inutility of this most 
laborious production. One of the first things which strikes us, 
is the contradictions which it contains; obviously a fatal objec- 
tion to its claims as a remedy for mistakes. In the commentary 





6 The learned Morinus, in his scarce tract, De Heb. et Grec. textus sinceritate, 
has ably illustrated the practice of the Jews in reference to various readings. 
r 2 
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on Gen. iv. 8, the Masorah says, “There are twenty-eight verses 
ending in the middle of a verse ;” meaning that some hiatus exists 
there. But at Gen. xxxv. 22, we are informed on the same au- 
thority, that the number of verses ending in the middle of the 
verse is twenty-five! Again, Buxtorf states, that there are 
thirteen places in which the expression “the heavens and the 
earth” occurs. The Masorah however, at the very commence- 
ment of the book of Genesis, says that these words occur toge- 
ther only three times It is very possible that these blunders 
have arisen from the carelessness of transcribers. But this only 
proves the futility of the Masorah as a preservative from error, 
and leads us to exclaim in the words of Morinus, “ Quis huic 
custodi custodem dabit, huic sepi sepem ?” 

The inefficacy of the Masorah is further evident from the 
fact that it is an unfinished work. It is true that the authors 
have given us many observations respecting particular words ; but 
since innumerable others are not even once mentioned, what 
safeguard can the Masorah be as regards these? It has been 
customary with the Rabbins to term this work “ the hedge of the 
law ;” but of what use is a hedge which only partially surrounds 
a field? Will it preserve the flock from straying? Assuredly 
not: as well might it be wholly exposed. 

The principal value of this work, according to the celebrated 
Buxtorf, was “to number the letters, words, and verses, so that 
nothing might at any time be added, subtracted, or changed.” 
But as Walton well observes, “It was not possible to make a 
correct calculation of the words, or at any rate of the letters, when 
human industry could never produce a single copy of the Scrip- 
tures in which some letters were not deficient or redundant. 
And as the eastern MSS. of the Bible read Adonai, and the 
western read Jehovah, how is it possible to know which reading 
the Masorets followed ?”¢ But supposing we admit that the copy 
which the authors of this work employed was correct, and the 
calculations made also free from any error, “ How would the 
knowledge of this help a transcriber when doubting the genuine- 
ness of a word or letter ?’” 

The utter futility of the Masorah then as a safeguard from 
error, must be evident to all. But perhaps the most convincing 
argument that can be employed is an appeal to fact. Any one 
who has perused the learned Dissertations of Kennicott, or the 





¢ In his Clav. Masor., Buxtorf has given many other instances of the contradic- 
tory statements of the Masorah. In the Pentateuch alone he corrected upwards of 
two hundred blunders of this sort. 
¢ Walton, Proley. viii. 15. € Ken. Diss., p. 278. 
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Prolegomena of De Rossi, needs not be informed that the va- 
rious readings of the Hebrew MSS.—all of which were written 
since the introduction of the Masorah—amount to many thou- 
sands. In the MSS. examined by Dr. Kennicott there were 
upward of 600 variations in the hymn, 2 Sam. ch. xxii. and 
Psalm xviii. In 1 Chron. ch. xi., upwards of eighty various 
readings appeared in only a few MSS. collated by the same inde- 
fatigable scholar. Yet all these MSS. were written since the year 
1000, and it is supposed that none of the Masoretic MSS. which 
exist are more than 800 years old/ 

It will be admitted then by all candid inquirers, that a very 
high degree of probability, almost amounting to certainty, exists, 
as to the corrupt state of our present Hebrew text. Its great 
antiquity—the nature of the language—the custom of the Jewish 
scribes to fill up their lines and then recommence the last word— 
compel us to admit that the Jewish Scriptures have been exposed 
to far greater danger from accidental causes, to say nothing of 
wilful corruptions, than any other writings. Without the con- 





f The total amount of letters in the Hebrew text is said to be 815,000. But 
from a computation made by Dr. Gregory Sharpe, and since confirmed by a MS. of 
Perpignan in Spain, and also by a calculation made by the learned Meyer Cohen, it 
would appear that the Masoretic number is about 352,000 less than the real number. 
See Diss. on Orig. of Lang., p.9. 8vo. 1751. 

9 That the Jews have corrupted the Old Testament Scriptures we entertain no 
doubt. The following brief remarks are submitted to the reader. 

1. In Ps. xvi. 10, where the word for thy Holy One, is now plural in every copy 
expressed Masoretically ; yet the Greek version is singular, as are no less than 180 
copies of the Hebrew discovered by Kennicott. As the argument of the apostle urged 


. upon the Jews depends upon the word’s being singular, this is a difference of great 


importance, and incontestably proves wilful corruption on the part of the Jews. 

2. That the Jews altered the copies wilfully, is also proved from the Hebrew 
text and Greek version of Isa. xix. 18, respecting the temple of Heliopolis. The 
present Hebrew text reads Destruction. The Roman and Alexandrian, Asedek. 
But the Compl. Sym. Vulg. Arab. Talmud, and other Jewish Test., several printed 
editions and sixteen MSS., have city of the Sun, which the context shews must be 
right. See Henderson’s Commentary on Isaiah, in locum. 

3. The testimony of Jerome, whose partiality for the Hebrew is well known, 
deserves our notice. Upon Gal. iii. 10, he says, ‘‘ Inveni in Deut. hoc ipsum apud 
LXX. interpretes ita positum ; ‘ maledictus omnis homo, qui non permanserit in om- 
nibus sermonibus legis hujus.’ Ex quo incertum habemus utrum LXX. interpretes 
addiderint omnis homo et in omnibus; an in veteri Hebraico ita fuerit et postea 
A Jup&Is DELETUM sIT. In hanc me autem suspicionem illa res stimulat, quod 
verbum omnes et in omnibus quasi sensui suo necessarium ad probandum illud quod 
quicung. ex operibus legis sunt sub maledicto sint. Apostolus vir Hebree peritize 
et in lege doctissimus nunquum protulisset nisi in Heb. voluminibus haberetur. Quam 
ob causam Samaritanorum Hebrea volumina relegens inveni 5) (quod interpretatur 
omnes aut in omnibus) scriptum esse et cum LXX. interpretibus concordare. 
Frustra igitur 11Lup TuLERUNT JuD&I ne viderentur esse sub maledicto, si non 
possent omnia complere que scripta sunt cum antiquiores alterius quoque gentis 
liter id positum fuisse testentur.”—Comment. in Gal. iii. 10. 

4. In the 18th chapter of the book of Judges, we read of certain persons of the 
tribe of Dan who first stole Micah’s idol and then established idolatry in the land, 
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stant exertion of miraculous power—and this from the various 
readings of MSS. we know was not employed—the books of the 
Old Testament must contain a vast accumulation of errors. 

It must not be forgotten, too, that the extreme scarcity of 
old Hebrew MSS., and the entire absence of very ancient ones, 
have perpetuated many mistakes in our present text, which would 
otherwise have disappeared. It is an acknowledged fact amongst 
biblical critics, that there are no MSS. of the Old Testament 
Scriptures which reach beyond the eleventh or tenth century, 
In this respect the Septuagint and Greek Testament possess a 
great superiority over the Hebrew Bible. Codices of both are 
still extant which were written about the fourth or fifth century. 

This peculiarity in the Hebrew MSS. of the Scriptures, al- 
though much to be lamented, is capable of satisfactory explana- 
tion. It appears that about the fourteenth century, the Jews had 
established a sort of standard according to which they tried all 
the copies of the Old Testament which came into their hands, 
and destroyed or altered all which were not conformed to it. 
Walton states that, “after the universal reception of the Maso- 
retic notes and punctuation, the Jewish Rabbins condemned all 
the MSS., not conformable to this rule, as profane and corrupt ; 
so that after a few centuries, all the Hebrew codices being written 
according to the Masorah, the rest were rejected and destroyed. 
This is the reason why we have but few Jewish MSS. of 600 
years, and why those of 700 or 800 years are extremely rare.”# 
Besides this, the oldest and best MSS. which are known to have 





appointing one Jonathan and his sons as priests. The present Hebrew text says 
that this Jonathan was the son of Gershom, the son of Manasseh (xviii. 30.) But 
we know that Gershom was the son of Moses. It would appear therefore that the 
Jews, zealous for the honour of Moses, have wilfully corrupted the Scripture here 
by inserting a Nun in the word, and thus changing it into Manasseh. That this 
was the case, is confirmed by the following evidence. Jerome has the word Moses ; 
the present Vulgate has it. RabbiSolomon Jarchi admits this corruption: “ Propter 
honorem Mosis scripta fuit (litera) Nun ut nomen mutaretur, et quidem fuit suspensa 
ad indicandum quod non fuerit Manasseh sed Moses.’’ (Talmud Bava Bathra, fol. 
109, b.) This Jarchi lived at the beginning of the twelfth century. (Kenn. Diss.) 
See also Micheelis (Comm. vol. iii.) 

5. The evidence of Jerome may again be advantageously adduced. When com- 
menting on Micah vy. 2, he refers to the eleven cities mentioned in the Seventy 
(Josh. xv. 60), but at present wanting in the Hebrew text. Oexd kal "Eppada (airy 
éorl BnOdcéu) &c., to ai k@uar abrav. These cities, he thinks, may have been 
omitted by the Jews out of malice to Christianity, because Bethlehem Ephrata (the 
place of Christ’s nativity) is one of them, and is described as in the tribe of Judah. 

If to these testimonies be added the instances which occur in a subsequent page 
of this Essay, under the head of ‘Quotations from the Old Testament agreeing 
with the Septuagint, but differing in sense from the Hebrew,’ there will, we think, 
be little doubt left on the mind of the reader that the Jews have in some places 
wilfully corrupted the Old Testament Scriptures. 

h Proleg. iv. § 8. 
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been subjected to such numerous rasures and alterations in order 
to reduce them to conformity to the Masoretic standard, that it 
is quite impossible to know what were the original readings. 

The inference which we would draw from the foregoing re- 
marks, is the great necessity for additional sources of informa- 
tion as to the original text of the Hebrew Scriptures. If, as we 
have seen, in the first place, the Jewish codices have been ex- 

sed, in an unusual degree, to errors of transcription ; and if se- 
condly, all the really ancient MSS. have been destroyed or altered 
by the rabbins ; there are stronger reasons for seeking means of 
emendation than exist in the case of any other ancient writings. 
Every witness in fact to the original readings of the Hebrew 
Bible is thus invested with an importance which it is scarcely 
possible to overrate. 

The ancient versions of the Bible are valuable on two accounts 
—as witnesses of the state of the original text at the time they 
were executed, and as indicating the meanings attached to cer- 
tain words and phrases by those who possessed in some respects 
far higher advantages than ourselves. 

As sources of information respecting the genuine text of the 
Scriptures, ancient translations are valuable in proportion to 
their antiquity. It is the want of very ancient MSS. that com- 
pels us to have recourse to their assistance. Hence it is only 
where a version reaches to a more remote period than the MSS. 
which have come down to us, that they are of any essential ser- 
vice in furnishing us with a pure text. 

The great and distinguishing value of the Greek version of 


~ the Old Testament, is the high antiquity of which it boasts. It 


was executed nearly three hundred years before the time of 
Christ, according to the testimony of Aristeas. The importance 
of this translation therefore, in determining the state of the 
Hebrew text more than two thousand years ago, would seem to 
be incalculable. It is not a matter of conjecture, but one of 
actual fact, that, as fallible men were employed to transcribe the 
Hebrew MSS. during the fifteen centuries which elapsed from 
the date of the Seventy to that of the oldest codices which have 
been handed down to us by the Jews, the mistakes committed 
by them must have been very numerous. A large proportion of 
such errors, it is granted, are unimportant; but of the exact 
nature of the remainder we are ignorant :—in how many instances 
letters, words, even verses were omitted. In how many cases the 
similarity of sound or shape deceived a transcriber, and led him 
to insert a wrong letter or word :—lastly, in how many instances 





it Kenn. Diss. ii. 463—7. 
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the Masorets, influenced by mistaken principles of criticism, 
adopted a wrong reading where a better was within their reach : 
in reference to all these questions, almost the only source of in- 
formation which we possess is the version of the Seventy. 

The history of this venerable translation is in some respects 
more singular than that of any other ancient book with which 
we are acquainted. Although there is no work of antiquity 
about which such copious and circumstantial information has 
been transmitted down to us; although a book is still extant in 
the original Greek, detailing all the particulars connected with 
this memorable undertaking,—written, as it purports, by Aristeas, 
one of the principal parties concerned ; although this history of 
Aristeas was implicitly received by both Jews and Christians 
during the following two thousand years; strange to say, the 
whole narrative is now considered as a forgery, and the facts 
detailed as pure fables. 

We are free to confess, that so far as we can judge the gross- 
est injustice has been done to the history of Aristeas by modern 
critics. After attentively considering the work itself, and well 
weighing the numerous objections which have been urged against 
it, we are convinced that it really possesses as high a claim to 
authenticity as any merely human work of such remote an- 
tiquity. 

The attentive reader will at once perceive that the history of 
the Septuagint version is a subject of vast importance. The va- 
rious circumstances connected with the undertaking affect the 
value of the version in a very great degree. The period at which 
it was executed, the individuals employed in the undertaking, 
and other considerations of a like nature, are confessedly of the 
most vital importance, in reference to the value of the work. It 
will therefore be quite necessary to inquire at some length into 
the authenticity of the original document which has been handed 
down to us under the name of the “ History of Aristeas.” 

This work, as our readers are probably aware, is written in 
the epistolary style, and is addressed by Aristeas to his brother 
Philocrates. It relates that Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of 
Egypt, who already possessed a large and valuable library, having 
learnt from Demetrius Phalereus, his librarian, that a curious 
work, containing the institutions and laws of the Jews, was in 
existence in the Hebrew language, resolved to send to the High 
Priest for a copy, that it might be translated into Greek. It 
appears however, that a few years before this king’s father had 
taken a vast number of Jewish captives, who were now living in 
Egypt in slavery. Aristeas therefore wisely suggests, that these 
slaves should first be set free in order to render the Jewish autho- 
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rities more favourable to the king’s design. This was accordingly 
resolved upon, and upwards of one hundred thousand captives 
were ransomed, at an expense of about 660 talents. 

The king then addressed a letter to the High Priest Eleazar, 
which is given verbatim, requesting that a copy of the law might 
be forwarded to him, and that six persons of reputation and 
learning out of each tribe might accompany it, for the purpose 
of translating the book into the Greek tongue. Several indivi- 
duals of rank in the Egyptian court were sent as an embassy on 
this occasion, bearing the most costly presents, Aristeas himself 
being of the number. After detailing the journey to Jerusalem, 
and the favourable reception given to the embassy by the High 
Priest, the letter goes on to describe the selection of seventy-two 
elders, whose names are given, and the delivery of a splendid 
copy of the Jewish law written in characters of gold. The de- 
putation then returns to Egypt, bearing an exchange of presents 
for Ptolemy and an epistle from Eleazar. 

Aristeas then relates the gracious reception given to the 
Jewish elders at the royal court—the profound reverence mani- 
fested by the king on beholding the sacred volume—and the 
institution of an annual festival to commemorate at once the 
auspicious event and the occurrence of a naval victory which had 
just been gained over Antigonus, one of the king’s enemies. 
Seven days were spent in a series of banquets in honour of the 
seventy-two interpreters, at each of which a number of abstruse 
and difficult questions were addressed by the king to his guests. 
The elders were afterwards conducted to a spacious residence in 


’ the Isle of Pharos, in the immediate vicinity of the city. Here 


they were occupied in their important work every day until the 
ninth hour. 

In the space of seventy-two days the translation was com- 
pleted. It was then read in the presence of the king to the 
Jews residing in Alexandria, who praised its fidelity, and de- 
nounced a curse against any who should presume to alter it. 
The king expressed the highest admiration of the wisdom of the 
Lawgiver ; and, after loading the interpreters with costly presents 
for the High Priest, sent them back to their own city. 

Such is, in substance, the epistle of Aristeas; and that the 
work has been preserved during a period of two thousand years, 
when so many works of that age have been lost, appears to us 
an evident proof of the watchful care of that Almighty Being to 
whose sacred Word it stands intimately related. Although the 
work, for the last century, has been almost universally rejected 
as supposititious, it appears to us possessed of every mark of 
genuinencss and authenticity. It contains nothing incredible or 
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absurd. It is free from the gross and ridiculous fables which 
were current in the time of Justin Martyr’ It was received as 
genuine by every author whose works refer to the subject, whe- 
ther Jewish or Christian, for upwards of two thousand years, 
Not a whisper of its spurious character was breathed until the 
seventeenth century. No opposite account of the memorable 
transaction which it records has ever been in circulation. We 
submit then that it ought to be received by us as true and ge- 
nuine, on the ground that ancient writers could not fail to have 
known its real character, had it not been the actual production of 
the author whose name it bears. 

But we proceed to mention, that besides this negative kind 
of evidence in favour of the History of Aristeas, we possess abun- 
dant positive testimony to its authenticity. In the first place, 
there is the clear and explicit evidence afforded by a writer who 
lived about seventy years after the time of Aristeas, and who 
confirms the statements of the latter in all their leading particu- 
lars. This was Aristobulus, a Jew, who wrote a Commentary on 
the Books of Moses, addressed to Ptolemy Philometor, king of 
Egypt, who began to reign when a boy, sixty-six years after the 
death of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The work itself is lost, but we 
have a few fragments still extant in the works of Eusebius and 
Clement of Alexandria, from which we make the following quo- 
tation :—“The interpretation of all the Law was accomplished 
under the king surnamed Philadelphus, your forefather ; Deme- 
trius Phalereus having earnestly exerted himself in the business, 
and in fact being its principal promoter.” 

This testimony is so clear and of such high authority, that 
we cannot but regard it as decisive of the question at issue. It 
can hardly be supposed that such a person could possibly be de- 
ceived as to the facts connected with so important an event as the 
translation of the Jewish Scriptures, living as he did so near the 
period. Accordingly Hody, in his elaborate work on the opposite 
side, labours to prove that this Aristobulus was not the Jew of 
whom we read in the book of Maccabees (2 Mac. i. 16), but a 
Christian writer of the same name in the second century. Other 
writers of eminence on the same side, sensible of the importance 
of the testimony of Aristobulus, have adopted Hody’s argument. 
A passage from Cyril of Alexandria has been quoted in support 
of this view. The quotation however has since been shewn to 





J Such, for instance, as that of each of the seventy-two elders being shut up in a 
separate cell, and of their producing, without any communication with each other, 
versions that agreed verbatim. 

k Euseb. De Prep. Ev. xiii. 
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be erroneously cited, and the authenticity of Aristobulus’ remains 
has been thoroughly established by the industry of German 
scholars. The learned tract of Valckenaer, De Aristobulo Judeo, 
may be profitably consulted on this point. A Latin Scholion 
too has been recently discovered in a MS. of Plautus at Rome, 
which removes all remaining doubt on this subject. 

Another important witness to the authenticity and truth of 
the History of Aristeas is Josephus, the celebrated Jewish histo- 
rian, cotemporary with our Lord. It is quite certam that this 
learned Jew possessed the book and regarded it as a genuine pro- 
duction. In one of his writings he says, “ Ptolemy Philadelphus 
was desirous of knowing our laws, and wished to obtain the books 
of our Sacred Scriptures; and sent to request that men might 
be sent to interpret the Law for him.”’ In another work he 
gives a lengthened account of the whole circumstances of the 
transaction ; from which it is evident that he must have written 
with the History of Aristeas before him. The passage is too long 
for quotation, but the reader will find it in the Antiquities of the 
Jews, lib. xii. 2. 

The testimony of Philo, who was also a Jew and cotemporary 
with Josephus, remains to be added. In the second book of his 
Life of Moses, referring to the translation of the Jewish Law, 
he says, “This work, because it was a work of magnitude and 
public importance, was not committed to private individuals, nor 
to mere second rate princes and rulers, but to a king far more 
celebrated than any. This was Ptolemy, surnamed Philadelphus. 
... So great a personage as this, filled with admiration of our 
laws, and eager to obtain them, caused that they should be trans- 
lated into the Greek tongue out of the Chaldee (Hebrew).” 

Such is the valuable evidence afforded by Aristobulus, Jose- 
phus, and Philo, the only Jewish writers of that early age who 
mention the subject. Several Christian Fathers also of the se- 
cond and following centuries refer to the fact of the translation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures by the Seventy under Ptolemy. Among 
these may be enumerated Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, and Epiphanius. Justin and 
Clement add to the account given by Aristeas the fables which 
had been invented by the Jews relative to the separate cells in 
which the Seventy had been confined, and the miraculous agree- 
ment between their manuscripts; but all the Fathers that allude 
to the subject agree in the fact of the interpretation being made 
by seventy-two Jews in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, add- 
ing to it however the statement of their inspiration. 





1 Lib. ii. contra Apion. 
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As already mentioned, there was but one opinion on the sub- 
ject in the church of Christ until the seventeenth century, when 
Ludovicus Vives, in a note on Augustine’s City of God,” ex. 
pressed some doubt of the authenticity of Aristeas. He was fol- 
lowed by Leo a Castro,” and Salmero,’ and at length the celebrated 
Scaliger pronounced the book of Aristeas as unquestionably the 
production of some Alexandrian Jew” The learned Bishop Usher, 
though he entertained an exceedingly low opinion of the Septua- 
gint, yet ably defended Aristeas from the attacks of Scaliger. 
Isaac Casaubon, Walton, and many other learned men took the 
same side. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, Dr. Hod 
published an elaborate work on the Greek Scriptures, in whic 
all that could be said against the History of Aristeas was brought 
forward.’ At the same time, Van Dale published his work on 
the same side.’ Since this period, scholars appear almost uni- 
versally, to have regarded the book as a forgery. 

The objections to the truth and genuineness of Aristeas’ 
History, which have been urged by the learned, may be classed 
under two heads:—First, Objections drawn from the history 
itself: Secondly, These taken from the Septuagint translation. 
We propose to notice both classes in the order in which we have 
here given them. 

The principal argument employed by modern critics against 
the authenticity of Aristeas under the first head, is, that the nar- 
rative bears internal evidence that it was composed by a Jew. 
The learned Dr. Hody, whose work contains all that can be ad- 
vanced on his side of the question, chiefly dwells on the following 
points. The manner in which the writer mentions the Jewish 
religion and worship—the knowledge of the Jewish Scriptures 
displayed by him—and the instances of divine vengeance which 
he relates. All these things denote, says Hody, a Jewish origin. 

As to the first point, Aristeas mentions, that Demetrius told 
the king, on a certain occasion, that “the Jewish Law was wiser 
and holier than others, because it was divine.’ That when the 
copy of the Law arrived from Jerusalem, “the king stood for 
some time rapt in profound adoration, bowed himself seven 
times in token of veneration, and even shed tears of joy at the 
sight.” And that, at the recital of the translation, the king de- 
clared the Jewish Scriptures to be “the oracles of God ;” and 
the bystanders, including certain Greek philosophers, with one 
accord applauded the sentiment. 








m xviii. 42. » Prem. in Esaiam. ° Proleg. 6. 
Pp Ad ann. Euseb. 1730. q Syntagm. 1. 
* De Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus, Lond. 1701. 
8 Disser. sup. Arist. Amstel. 1701. 
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Now so many similarly inconsistent acts and speeches of hea- 
then princes are on record in the Old Testament, that we wonder 
that such weak and trifling reasons should be urged against the 
History of Aristeas. Was not Cyrus a pagan king, and did he 
not in his edict style the Lord God of Israel “the true God,” 
and “the God of heaven?” (Ezra vi. 10.) Artaxerxes too, in 
his epistle to Ezra, calls him “the scribe of the law of the God of 
heaven” (ch. vii. 12); and styles the temple at Jerusalem “ the 
house of God,” and “the house of the God of heaven,” (ver. 21). 
Again, when Daniel was condemned to the den of lions, the king 
addressed him, “Thy God, whom thou servest continually, he 
will deliver thee.” (Dan. vi. 16.) Strange language this in a 
heathen prince! Many other instances of the same kind may 
be cited if necessary. It is therefore manifest that the language 
and conduct of Ptolemy in reference to the Jewish Scriptures, 
jonstitute no argument against the authenticity of Aristeas’ pro- 
uction. 

The second point referred to in order to prove that it was 
written by a Jew, is the knowledge which the author possessed 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. This objection, though re- 
peated by other scholars since Hody’s time, appears really too 
trifling to be noticed. The only instance which can be cited in 
proof of the statement, is a passage in which Aristeas, narrating 
to the king a conversation between himself and the High Priest 
respecting clean and unclean animals, mentions two very brief 
passages of Scripture quoted by the latter in illustration of the 
subject. Surely there is nothing remarkable in recollecting two 
short sentences of Scripture, any more than in his remembering 
the conversation itself with the High Priest, especially as he has 
quoted these passages incorrectly ! 

With regard to the last objection under this head, as it is the 
principal one urged by some critics, we will quote the passage 
verbatim :— 


“When the whole (translation) had been read before the king, he 
greatly admired the wisdom of the Lawgiver, and said to Demetrius, 
‘How is it that no historian or poet has ever undertaken the work of 
making known a work so valuable? He replied, Because the Law 
was sacred, and of divine origin; and indeed some of those who have 
attempted it, being smitten of God, have desisted from the attempt. 
For he said he had heard of a certain Theopompus who, because he 
was about to insert in his history some passages out of the Law, not 
suitably rendered, fell into a state of mental perturbation, which lasted 
more than thirty days; and that during a lucid interval, having be- 
sought God to shew him why this misfortune had befallen him, it was 
signified by a dream, that it was because he wished to make public 
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divine things. He then abandoned the design, and the disease left 
him. I have also been informed of one Theodeclus, a tragic poet, who 
wished to introduce in a play certain things recorded in this book, and 
lost his sight, until, bethinking himself that his loss of sight had oe- 
curred to him on this account, he, through his prayers, obtained favour 
of God, after many days.” 


Now it is objected by Hody and others, that the author was 
a Jew or he would not have introduced such ridiculous stories, 
especially as these superstitious fables were common among the 
Jews. But we think nothing more likely than that these tales 
were derived from the seventy interpreters. It is natural to 
suppose that Demetrius, who, it should be remembered, acted as 
scribe to the Seventy, should have expressed to them his surprise 
that no version of the Jewish Scriptures had ever been made; 
and that they should relate to him these instances of divine judg- 
ment, is what might reasonably be expected from men so super- 
stitious. It is not fair then, we consider, to infer from this soli- 
tary instance of Jewish prejudice the Jewish origin of the work, 
since it is fully accounted for by the long intercourse which had 
recently taken place between Demetrius and the Seventy. 

It is further urged that the narrative could not have been 
written by Aristeas himself, because it contains statements either 
manifestly false or at variance with the testimony of other writers 
of that age. The immense sum of money alleged by Aristeas to 
have been paid for the ransom of the Jews, has certainly some 
weight. Six hundred and sixty talents of gold is a large amount 
to pay for a single volume. There is however much to be said 
in defence of the statement. The value of money in ancient 
times was far less than at present. Besides it is well known the 
numbers in ancient MSS. are especially liable to corruption, 
having been denoted usually by single letters. It may be well 
to compare too with this sum, the amount left by David for the 
building of the temple. Walton has given the following calcula- 
tion from the learned Brerewood :'— 


Talents of gold... 100,000". . . £450,000,000 
» silver . . 1,000,000". . . 375,000,000 
Talents of gold. . . 3,000... 138,500,000 
* silver . . 7,000... 2,625,000 





Total pounds sterling . . . £841,125,000 


This sum amounts to about 180,000 talents of gold, or two 





t De Pond. et Pret. Vet. Numm. 
« Josephus for these sums has 10,000 and 100,000. 
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hundred and seventy times as much as was paid by Ptolemy for 
the ransom of the Jewish captives ! 

If the opinion of some writers be correct, as to the real mo- 
tive which led the Egyptian monarch to desire a translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, there will be no further difficulty on this 
subject. It is said that Ptolemy was influenced by political mo- 
tives in the undertaking. ‘To enrich his library with a copy of a 
valuable and curious work was his professed object: but his real 
motive was his wish to secure the constant residence in his domi- 
nions of the great multitudes of Jews that he found there on his 
coming to the throne; and this he hoped to effect by thus ren- 
dering them no longer dependent on their brethren in Judzea for 
the administration of their civil and religious policy, which they 
could read and understand by giving them a copy of the Law. 
If this opinion be correct—and it is supported by several eminent 
writers—the vast expenditure incurred in effecting so important 
an object no longer remains an objection. 

The discrepancies pointed out by Hody and Van Dale and 
others, between Aristeas and other writers, are altogether insuffi- 
cient, we think, to disprove the authenticity of his narrative. 
Amongst other things, the statements of later writers have been 
cited to prove that Demetrius could not have been librarian to 
Ptolemy ;’ that the naval victory over Antigonus could not have 
taken place at the period referred to; and that the Jews, accord- 
ing to the Talmud, never wrote their Law in letters of gold. The 
question here is clearly whether we are to believe Aristeas, Aris- 
tobulus who lived but seventy years after him, Josephus and 
Philo; or the writers quoted by Hody and those who have fol- 
lowed him ? 

The learned writer whose elaborate work on the Greek Scrip- 
tures constitutes the arsenal from which most modern writers 
have drawn the weapons with which they have assailed the an- 
ciently-received opinion of the origin of the Seventy, devotes a 
long chapter to prove that Aristeas’ history cannot be true, be- 
cause the authors of that version were Alexandrian Jews, not 
Jews resident in Judea. He has brought forward with great in- 
dustry a number of instances in which, as he states, the trans- 
lators have rendered Hebrew terms—not by pure Greek, but 
Egyptian words—which could only have been known to men 
dwelling in Egypt and familiar with its customs and habits. It 
must be obvious that a charge like this, if sustained, will entirely 
destroy the credit of Aristeas’ narrative. It is incumbent there- 





* This objection of Sculiger’s, founded on a statement made by Diogenes Laertius, 
has been ably controverted by Stillingfleet. (Orig. Sac. book i. ch. iii.) 
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fore on us at once to inquire how far these assertions are founded 
in actual fact. 

In the elaborate work of Hody, the word oi¢i is adduced as 
one instance of an Egyptian word, on the testimony of Hesychius. 
Now the Hebrew term here is »px, which, for aught we can tell, 
transferred into Greek letters would be oigi. There is therefore 
no ground for supposing this to be an Egyptian term. The mea- 
sures of one nation seldom correspond with those of another, 
Hence by far the most probable conclusion is, that the Seventy, 
knowing no Greek term of the same precise signification, acted 
as our translators have in this very instance done, and simply 
transferred the word into the Greek. The words, deacon, exor- 
cise, baptize, and many other words in the English Testament, 
are instances of the same kind in our own language. 

Another similar instance adduced by this writer, is scarcely 
worth noticing. The Seventy have rendered Tsaphnath-Paaneach 
—the Egyptian name given to Joseph by Pharaoh—by Psonthom 
Phanech (¥vO0u% Savyy). This slight change in the orthography 
Hody supposes was made by the Seventy, because, being 
tians, they knew that these words were not spelt in the Hebrew 
MSS. according to the then practice of the country. But surely 
this variation may be accounted for many other ways, without sup- 
posing that the authors of the Septuagint were Alexandrians. It 
is only one of an immense number of instances in which the 
orthography of proper names has been changed either by the 
Seventy, or by the transcribers of their MSS. Besides, as De- 
metrius acted as scribe to the interpreters, it is by no means 
unlikely that he, being an Egyptian, would change the ortho- 
graphy of Egyptian words if spelt incorrectly. 

The word thummim, in Exod. xxviii. 26, and wherever it 
occurs, is rendered by the Seventy dAj@ea, truth. They did 
this, says Hody, because—as lian and Diodorus Siculus state— 
the supreme judge among the Egyptians used to wear round his 
neck an image of sapphire called ad7Oeva ; otherwise they would 
have given it by its proper signification, which is “perfection.” 
Here again our author is at fault. The correct meaning of the 
word on, translated thummim, according to Gesenius, is truth, 
and not perfection. The Seventy therefore did not translate it 
adGeva because the supreme magistrate in Egypt wore an image 
thus denominated, but simply because such was the true and only 
meaning of the Hebrew word. The word xpi, translated in Job 
viii. 11 aazupos, also brought forward by the author, may be 
disposed of in a similar manner. Hody says that the proper 
meaning of the word is “bullrushes ;” but because the papyrus 
was the most noted plant of that species growing in Egypt, the 
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Seventy dropped the general meaning of the word, and rendered 
it papyrus. Here again, on the authority of Gesenius, we can 
disprove the assertion ; for on turning to this word in the Hebrew 
Lexicon of that writer, we find that the word more usually de- 
notes the papyrus. His words are, juncus palustris, spec. papyrus 
nilotica ; referring also to Exod. 1i. 2, where this very word is 
used to denote the Egyptian papyrus. 

Two words which occur in a prophecy respecting Egypt 
(Isaiah xix.), viz., aye and Gd%os, are, it must be confessed, pure 

tian words. The first word denotes grass ; the second deer, 
or a drink of that kind. It is therefore nothing more than might 
be expected, that Jews translating a prophecy concerning Egypt, 
in that country, should render such words as herbage and beer by 
terms denoting those things amongst the people to whom the 
prophecy was addressed. Nor is there the slightest necessity for 
supposing, on this account, that the interpreters were Alexandrian 
Jews. ‘The first-mentioned word also occurs Gen. xli. 2; but as 
the scene of this vision is also Egypt, the same reason accounts 
for the use of the word dye in this passage. 

In three additional instances brought forward by Hody, we 
freely admit the words were used in Egypt; but we contend, in 
opposition to him, that they were by no means confined to that 
country. These words are, xdvdv, cxoivos, and dptdBas. The 
first occurs Gen. xliv. 2, and signifies a peculiar kind of cup used 
in Egypt, but the word is acknowledged to be of Persian, not 
Egyptian origin. It is therefore as probable that it should be 
known to the inhabitants of Judea as to the Egyptians. The se- 
cond, which is found im Psalm exxxviii. 3, was, says Hody, an 
Egyptian measure ; but he does not add, as he ought, that it was 
also a Greek measure. Of this any one may satisfy himself by 
consulting a Greek lexicon. No argument therefore can be 
drawn from the use of this word. The word apréBas also, which 
occurs Isaiah v. 10, is equally useless in proving that the authors 
of the Septuagint were Alexandrian Jews. This word was, it is 
true, an Egyptian measure ; but it is also given by Golius, in his 
Arab. Dict., as a Syrian measure. Hody himself states that it 
was either a Persian or Median measure. 

The word yéveou: is absurdly brought forward by Hody to 
prove, from its connection with Egyptian philosophy, that the 
Seventy were inhabitants of that country ; forgetting that the 
only place where this occurs is as one of the titles of the Jewish 
books of Scripture, which have been added, since the translation 
was made, by unknown persons. He argues similarly from Deut. 
xxxil. 8, “according to the number of the angels of God” (Seventy), 
that only Egyptians would have introduced such a sentiment, as 
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it was one of the doctrines of their philosophy that angels or 
deities presided over each of the seventy parts into which they 
divided the world. But this learned writer forgets that the doe- 
trine of angelic superintendence is also taught in the book of 
Daniel (x. 13), as well as elsewhere. The most probable cause of 
the discrepancy between the Septuagint and our present Hebrew 
text is, that the copy from which the Seventy translated read 'y, 
instead of ‘ye, as Hody himself suggests. 

The word Spa, in Psalm exxxii. 16, does not require any 
consideration ; as the reading in the Alexandrian Codex is ynpa, 
The Scholiast on this passage says, that such is the reading of 
other MSS., and also the Latin editions, the Arabic Psalter and 
Ethiopic. 

The mention of the word im7rodpopos is really so very absurd, 
that it is surprising that a scholar like Hody should have adduced 
it as an argument. 

The only word yet remaining to be noticed, is the word 
‘Paipdv in Amos; and this, we confess, does appear to us one in- 
stance of the use of an Egyptian word, for which we cannot 
account. The passage is as follows (Amos v. 26): “Ye have 
borne the tabernacle of Moloch and the star of your god Rai- 
phan.” Here the word ;2 Chion, is translated Raiphan ( Paupav) 
by the Seventy, which is said to be the Egyptian name of.Saturn. 
Such is the slender evidence on which the argument in favour of 
the authors of the Seventy being Alexandrian Jews really rests. 
In the whole of the Old Testament Scriptures a single word de- 
noting the name of a false god is translated by what is said to be 
an Egyptian term. 


We have thus replied to all the principal objections urged 
against the authenticity of Aristeas’s history. To us it has 
always appeared a veritable narrative, and the genuine produc- 
tion of the author whose name it bears. We are totally at a loss 
for any motive which could have existed sufficient to lead to the 
forgery of such a document. The notion that it was written in 
order to propitiate the Jewish nation in favour of the new trans- 
lation is inconsistent with the hypothesis held by the impugners 
of the history of Aristeas; viz., that Jews themselves caused the 
version to be made. Nor is it at all credible that such a fable, 
if fable it was, could be foisted upon the Jews without being 
detected. 

There is, moreover, such an air of truthfulness about the 
work ; the circumstances given by Aristeas are so natural, 
that it is a wonder how any who have read the work itself 
could question its being genuine. In illustration of these 
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remarks, we would refer the circumstance of the king sending 
for those Jews who had visited Jerusalem in order to ascertain of 
what dimensions the table should be constructed, which he was 
about to present for the temple service: the account of the 
impression produced on the Egyptians deputed to visit Jerusalenr 
when they caught the first glimpse of the holy city: the 
astonishment which they felt at the marvellous stillness that 
reigned in the temple, which seemed like some desert place, 
although more than seventy priests were then engaged in minis- 
tering :' the awe which overwhelmed their minds whilst con- 
templating the splendour and magnificence of the temple," and 
of the dress of the high priests: lastly, the minute account 
given of those things which struck them as most remarkable on 
the construction of the city of Jerusalem. These and other cir- 
cumstances are so like what we should expect from one who had 
himself formed one of the deputation, and so unlikely to have a 
place in a fictitious narrative—that every previous argument in 
n- favour of the authenticity of the ‘ History of Aristeas’ is incalcu- 
ot lably strengthened and confirmed. 
ve We have thus attempted to establish the exceeding value of 
ui- the Septuagint version of the Old Testament Scriptures, by vin- 
) dicating at some length the origin of that translation, as detailed 
n. in the ‘ History of Aristeas.’ The high estimation in which the 
of Septuagint was held before the Christian era by the Jews them- 
ts, selves—and afterwards by both Jews and Christians—until the 
e- hostility of the former against Christianity led them to speak in 
be disparaging terms of that version from which the Christians 
derived all the weapons with which they attacked that ancient 
people, should not be forgotten. Until the fifteenth century, too 
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ed the whole Christian church used this version :— 

ve “The Greek Scriptures were the only Scriptures known to, or valued 
by the Greeks. This was the text commented on by Chrysostom and 

- Theodoret ; it was this which furnished topics to Athanasius, Nazianzen 

he and Basil. From this fountain the stream was derived to the Latin 

= church; first, by the Italic or Vulgate translation of the Scriptures, which 

18- was made from the Seventy; and, secondly, by the study of the Greek 
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fathers. It was by this borrowed light that the Latin fathers illumined 
the hemisphere; and when the age of Cyprian, Ambrose, Augustine, and 
Gregory successively passed away, this was the light put into the hands 
of the next dynasty of theologians and schoolmen. ... . So that either in 
Greek or in Latin, it was still the Septuagint Scriptures that were read, ex- 
plained, and quoted as authority, for a period of 1500 years.”—Reeve’s 
Collation of Hebrew and Greek Psalms, p. 22. 


The principal argument, however, in proof of the great value 
of the Septuagint version of the Hebrew Scriptures remains to 
be noticed—that, namely, which is drawn from the numerous 
citations made from it by our Lord and his apostles. The great 
variety of opinion amongst biblical scholars, on this interesting 
subject, is quite remarkable. Some critics, amongst whom is the 
celebrated Jerome, have flatly denied that any of the quotations 
in the New Testament were taken from the Seventy. Others, 
as for instance, Adam Clarke, held that a// were derived from that 
source. The generality of learned men have taken the middle 
course, and admitted that Christ and the apostles sometimes 
quoted from the original Hebrew, sometimes from the Greek 
version. Amidst this wide diversity of opinion, the importance 
of the subject led us some time ago to investigate the matter for 
ourselves. Instead of adopting this or the other conclusion, we 
undertook the labour of comparing every quotation as it occurs 
in the New Testament, first with the Hebrew, and afterwards 
with the Septuagint ; and the result, we take leave now to pre- 
sent before the reader. 

There are, however, one or two self-evident propositions 
which we wish to lay down before proceeding to this. In the 
first place, it is obvious, that in those instances in which quota- 
tions precisely agree, both with the Hebrew and the Seventy, 
they must be regarded as derived not from the former, but from 
the latter source. In all such passages there is of course a com- 
plete agreement between the original Hebrew and the Greek 
version; hence, if the writers of the New Testament did quote 
from the Septuagint, it would appear to be a quotation from the 
Hebrew. If, however, the quotations had been made from the 
Hebrew, it is morally impossible, except in very brief passages, 
that they could agree verbatim with the Septuagint. Such is 
the copia verborum, the wondrous fertility of expression in the 
Greek language that it cannot be supposed that two translations 
made by different individuals into Greek should agree in every 
particular. In any passage in the Old Testament, consisting of 
only ten or a dozen words, there are at least thirty different 
modes of rendering it into that beautiful language. In a vast 
number of cases, for instance, the verb might be put indifferently 
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in the perfect, or in one of the aorist tenses, or in the participial 
form. Then again, a synonymous verb might be used, or a 
synonymous noun or adjective. The pronoun, too, might be 
omitted or not: so might the preposition. The collocation of 
the words, too, may to a considerable extent be varied. Many 
other diversities will occur to the reader. In fact, so numerous 
are the possible varieties of translating, and correctly too, a 
passage of Old Testament Scripture into Greek, that we venture 
to say, that if the experiment were actually tried, out of thirty 
individuals, scarcely three would exactly agree in translating into 
Greek a verse of Scripture, consisting of only three or four lines. 
It is evident then, that wherever a passage quoted from the Old 
Testament agrees with the Septuagint, it must, from the very 
nature of the case, have been taken from that venerable version. 
The same reason, though not with quite equal force, applies 
to those passages which agree, except in two or three particulars 
with the Septuagint translation. There are a few quotations, 
between thirty and forty, which have nearly every word exactly 
as the Septuagint. The verbs, and nouns, and adjectives, and 
even particles, are precisely the same as we find them in the 
ancient Greek version, perhaps; but the collocation is slightly 
different. Or, as in other cases, the collocation is the same, but 
a single synonymous verb, or noun, or preposition, in the space 
of two or three lines, is substituted for that which the Seventy 
employed. In such cases, the difference being so very trifling, 
and the resemblance so very great, we can have no hesitation in 
regarding the passages as quoted from the Greek. All who are 
acquainted with the very numerous various readings contained 
even in the best and most ancient MSS. of the Septuagint, the 
Alexandrian, the Vatican, and the ancient MSS. collated by 
| Tischendorf in his recent edition of that work, will be more 
ready to ascribe these discrepancies to the mistakes of tran- 
scribers, than to the fact of their being different translations. 
Having thus stated the rules which we were led to adopt in 
; classifying the citations from the Old Testament in the New, we 
proceed to place before the reader the result of our examination. 
The table of quotations employed by us was one drawn up by 
Mr. Scott, the celebrated Commentator, and published in The 
Christian Observer. There were in the whole, about 250 cita- 
tions, but as some of these were mere repetitions, and as it 
appeared doubtful to us whether some others were quotations or 
not, there were but 225 actual passages to be considered. After 
a very attentive examination of these passages, which lasted some 
weeks, we came to the following conclusions. 
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Of the 225 quotations contained in the New Testament 
Scriptures, there are,— 


1. Quotations agreeing verbatim with the ar 
and agreeing also with the Hebrew - - 129 
2. Quotations agreeing with the Septuagint verbatio, 
except that a synonymous word occurs once in two 
or three lines; or some other equally trifling varia- 
tion exists - - - - - 
. Quotations agreeing, either verbatim, or nearly so 
with the Septuagint, but differing in sense, more or 
less, from the Hebrew - - - 


Total Septuagint quotations = - 
. Quotations agreeing neither with the Hebrew nor 
the Greek - - 7 
. Quotations agreeing with the Hebrew, but not with 
the Septuagint - - - _ - 8 


From this classification it is plain that the citations from the 
Old Testament, in the New were taken, at least with a few 
exceptions, from the Greek version. Out of 225 passages, there 
are 129 verbatim quotations; several of them being of consi- 
derable length. If to these we add the thirty-eight quotations 
agreeing with the Septuagint (except one or two very slight 
variations, some probably occasioned by the mistakes of tran- 
scribers), ‘and the twenty-two of No. 3, there is a total of 190 
passages quoted from the Septuagint. 

By comparing together the number of citations which agree 
with the Greek version, whilst they differ from the Hebrew, with 
those which differ from the Greek and agree with the Hebrew, 
we arrive at precisely the same conclusion, that our Lord and his 
apostles used the Septuagint and quoted from it. Of the former 
class we have no less than twenty-two, whilst of the latter class 
there are only eight. As much depends on the correctness of this 
statement, and as an able paper, in No. XIII. of The Journal 
of Sacred Literature, has attempted to prove that our Lord and 
his apostles did no¢ quote from the Septuagint, by adducing half 
a dozen of the eight citations which differ from the Seventy : and 
avoiding all mention of the two and twenty which differ from 
the Hebrew and agree with the Septuagint, we deem it necessary 
to place both classes of passages before the reader, that he may 
thus be enabled to judge for himself. 
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I. Quotations agreeing with the Hebrew, but varying in meaning 
from the Septuagint. 


1. In Matt. ii. 15, the Evangelist quotes from Hosea xi. 1, 
the following words:—E£& Aiyizrov éxadeca tov tur pov. “Out 
of Egypt have I called my son.” This agrees with the Hebrew, 
but not with the Septuagint, who has ta réxva avrov, ‘his 
children.’ 

2. In Matt. viii. 17, the same Evangelist quotes the following 
prophecy from Isaiah liii. 4, Adros tas doOeveias juav éraBe, nai 
tas vooous ¢Bacracev, ‘He himself took our infirmities and 
bare our diseases.’ This is nearly conformable to the Hebrew, 
but the translation of the Seventy is widely different ; Odros tas 
dpaptias Hav déper, kal tept nuav odvvaras, ‘ He bears our 
iniquities, and is tormented on our account.’ It is clear from 
this that Matthew did not quote from the Septuagint as it now 
stands. In the valuable Latin Dissertation of Dr. Kennicott, 
prefixed to his Hebrew Bible, we found the following remarks in 
reference to this passage. That the reading dwaptias was not 
originally in the Greek, may be inferred from Tertullian, who 
twice quotes Imbecillitates from the Old Italic version, which 
agreed with the Septuagint before it was corrupted. Athanasius 
too quotes Isaiah in proof of dc@eveias ; thus, Aéyovta Sia Tod 
‘Hoaiov. Auros tas acOevévas huadv éhaBev—Interp. Psalm., 
folio, Rome, 1746, p. 65. 

8. In John xix. 37, we read, ‘ Another Scripture saith they 
shall look on him whom they pierced,’ referring to Zech. xii. 10, 
the Hebrew of which.is precisely as the Evangelist has it. 
WTR Me exon; but the Septuagint reads as follows: wal ém- 
Brépovra: mpos pe av wv xatwpyncavro, ‘And they will 
look at me, because of the things as to which they have insulted 
(me),’ the meaning of which it is difficult to conceive. Here 
again, however, there is valuable presumptive evidence that a 
grievous corruption of the Septuagint has taken place. The 
prophecy is cited from Zechariah, by Justin Martyr, with the 
word é£exévrnoav, without mentioning the word in our Septuagint. 
The MSS. Barberini, MS. Vat., 347, and No. 1., San. Germ., have 
also the word é£exévrnoav. (Ken. Prelim. Diss., p.31.) Thisis 
confirmed by the Scholia on the Septuagint, published in Rome, 
4.D. 1586, in which the following occurs, "Av? ov catwpyncavto. 
Sic quoque est in quibusdam aliis libris ; in quibusdam antecedit, 
eis bv é€exévrncav. Est qui habeat, eis dv é&exévtnoav, nec ha- 
beat,av0" dv arwpyjcavo ; que duplex videtur esse interpretatio, 
(Schol. in locum.) ‘This is undoubtedly some evidence to favour 
the opinion that the Septuagint is in this place corrupted. 
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4. The apostle Paul, in Rom. x. 15, quotes from Isaiah lii, 7, 
a passage which agrees very nearly with the Hebrew, ‘Qs dpain 
ot Tddes THY evaryyeNKouévav eipnny, TOV Eedaryryedfouévor rd, 
aya0d. The only difference in the Hebrew is that the participles 
are in the singular, and ‘on the mountains’ is inserted. The 
Seventy reads very differently, ‘Ns dpa él trav dpéwy ws Trddes 
evaryyedrtouévou axony eipnyns, @s evarryedfopuevos ayabd. This 
then is an instance of quoting from the Hebrew, unless the 
Seventy is corrupted here. 

5. 1 Cor. iii. 19, affords another evident instance of quota- 
tion from the Hebrew. The language of the apostle is ‘O dpaa. 
comevos Tovs coors év TH Tavoupyia avray ; according to the 
Hebrew. But the Septuagint, though substantially the same, 
is verbally different, ‘O xatarapSdvov coors év TH ppovnce. 
This is therefore another citation from the original Hebrew. 

6. The next instance occurs, 1 Cor. xv. 54, Karero@n 6 Oav- 
aos eis vikos, ‘ Death is swallowed up in victory.’ The Hebrew 
agrees. But the Septuagint reads thus, Karemiev 6 @dvaros io- 
xvoas, of which it is not easy to see the meaning. 

7. Another passage generally considered to be cited from the 
Hebrew, is Eph. iv. 8, “AvaBas eis typos nypadwrevoev aixpa- 
Awciav' kal &axe Souata tois dvOpwros. ‘The Hebrew agrees; 
but the Septuagint as it now stands is, "AvaBas eis tos nyyado- 
Tevoas aiyyarwciav éraBes Sdpata év avOpwry, that is ‘ thou 
recewvedst gifts in man,’ instead of ‘he gave gifts to men,’ as the 
apostle says. Some MSS. of the Septuagint, in the Vatican Li- 
brary, have the reading év av@pwrois. Justin, too, in his dialogue 
with the Jew, Trypho, thus cites the Psalm, ’Avé8n eis ios nypa- 
AwTevoev aiyparwolav &wxe Sowata toils viois THv avOpwrer. 
The Arabic Psalter is the same. The Ethiopic only varies the 
person, “Thou hast given.’ The Roman Psalter, too, reads ‘dona 
dedit hominibus.’—Scholia in Sac. Bib., Grec., in the last vol. 
of Polyglot Bible. 

Here then we have another instance of the probable corrup- 
tion of the Septuagint. 

8. In the first Epistle of Peter iv. 8, that apostle cites a 
passage from Prov. x. 12, which is not as the LXX. now reads. 
In the New Testament it is, “Ori 9 dydmn Kkaddwer mrijbos 
dpaptiav, “For charity shall cover a multitude of sins,” accord- 
ing to the Hebrew. The Septuagint is very different, [Tdvras 8 
TOUS pu) Pidoverxodvras Kadverrer didia, ‘Friendship hides all those 
who are not contentious.’ This certainly appears to be a citation 
from the Hebrew. It should be remembered, however, that not 
ouly the Septuagint but the Syriac and Arabic here differ. 

The above eight passages are the only quotations which 
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materially differ from the Septuagint translation. Matt. i. 23, 
which is referred to in the article on the Septuagint, in the 13th 
number of this Journal, only differs from the reading of the 
Alexandrian Seventy in one word, xadécover for cadkéces. The 
Vatican MS. has Aperas for &e.; but the Alexandrian reading 
is et. 


i” i 





II. Quotations from the Old Testament agreeing with the Septua- 
gint but differing materially from the Hebrew, 


1. The evangelist Matthew records in the xv. chapter of his 
gospel, that our blessed Lord in reproving the hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees quoted the following passage from the prophecies of 
Isaiah, “ Ye hypocrites! well did Esaias prophesy of you, saying, 
This people draweth nigh to me with their mouth and honoureth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far from me. But in vain 
do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men.” This passage is certainly quoted from the Septuagint (Isa. 
xxix. 13), in which every word is found. In the Hebrew on the 
contrary, the whole of the ninth verse, which we have marked 
in italics, is wholly wanting. Nothing’ answering to it has been 
found, so far as we are aware, in a single MS. 

2. In the xix. chap., ver. 4, our Lord quotes from Gen. ii. 24, 
“For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife, and they ¢wain shall be one flesh.” This 
agrees verbatim with the Septuagint, but the Hebrew wants the 
word ‘twain.’ The Samaritan—which frequently contains words 
and passages omitted inthe Hebrew codices—confirms the dvo. 
The three most ancient versions contain the word. The passage 
is also twice quoted by Paul in the same manner. 

3. In the xxi. chap., ver. 13, of the same gospel, our Lord 
says, “Have ye never read, Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise?” This is precisely accord- 
ing to the Septuagint version of Psalm viii. 3. But the Hebrew 
instead of xatnpticw alvoy “thou hast perfected praise,” has 
tom “thou hast ordained strength.” 

4. In Luke iii. 5, at the close of a long quotation from Isaiah 
xl, 4th and 5th verses, occurs the following, cai deras waca 
cap To cwrnpiov Tod Oeod, “ and all flesh shall see the salvation 
of God.” This is word for word according to the Seventy. 
The Hebrew is different, wr +22) xn, “and all flesh shall see it 
together.” 

5. In Acts ii. 25—28, the apostle Peter quotes a long pas- 
sage from Psalm xvi., which is clearly taken from the Septuagint 
(Cod. Alex.). There are however several variations from the 
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Hebrew text. In one of these we fear a wilful corruption is 
chargeable upon the Jews. The passage reads in Peter’s quota- 
tion, “ Neither wilt thou suffer thy holy one to see corruption”— 
Tov dcvdv cov—precisely as the Seventy. But the Hebrew is 
qron, thy saints or holy ones. As the whole force of the argu- 
ment of the apostle as to the resurrection of Christ being the 
subject of prophecy, depends on this word being singular, it is 
obvious that this is a most important discrepancy. All the an- 
cient versions agree here with the Seventy in opposition to our 
present Hebrew Bibles. Very many Hebrew MSS. too have been 
discovered which contain the singular noun 7ren. 

6. The apostle Stephen just before his martyrdom, reminds 
the Jews in the course of his address (Acts vii. 14) that Jacob 
and all his kindred, “threescore and fifteen souls,’ went down 
into Egypt. The Greek version of the Old Testament contains 
these precise words, (Gen. xlvi. 27.) The Hebrew on the con- 
trary has “three score and six.” It is evident that Stephen ob- 
tained his knowledge from the Septuagint. 

7. In Acts viii. 32, 33, a long quotation from Isaiah liii. 7, 8, 
is clearly taken from the Seventy, with which it agrees. It 
differs however considerably from the Hebrew towards the close. 
The Greek reads “In his humiliation his judgment was taken 
away ; and who shall declare his generation? for his life is taken 
from the earth.” The Hebrew is, “ He was taken from prison 
and from judgment, and who shall declare his generation? for 
he was cut off out of the land of the living.” 

8. Acts xiii. 41, “Behold ye despisers, and wonder and 
perish,” &c. In these words the apostle Paul clearly quotes 
from the Seventy. The Hebrew is very different, “ Behold ye 
among the heathen, and regard and wonder marvellously,” &c., 
Heb. 1. 5. 

9. In Acts xv. 16, 17, the apostle James quotes a passage 
from Amos (chap. ix. 11), the latter part of which materially 
differs from the Hebrew, though it perfectly agrees with the 
Septuagint, “That the residue of men might seek after the Lord 
and all the Gentiles upon whom my name is called.” The 
Hebrew reads, “That they may possess the remnant of Edom.” 
It is, we think, quite impossible to acquit the Jews of wilfully 
corrupting this passage in their MSS. for the purpose of de- 
stroying one of the plainest prophecies of the calling of the 
Gentiles which the Old Testament contains." It is well remarked 
by Scott that this quotation was adduced in an assembly of Jews, 
and had the Hebrew original read then as it does now the 








» See Ken. Diss., § 67, 77. 
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authority and pertinence of the quotation would not have been 
admitted by the persons present, prejudiced as they were against 
the conclusion drawn from it. 


10. In Rom. ii. 24, the apostle evidently quotes the Septua- 


gint, (Isaiah lii. 5,) “The name of God is blasphemed among 
the Gentiles.” The words in italics are wanting im the Hebrew 
text. 
11. In Rom. iii. 13, the apostle quotes from the Seventy, 
(Ps. v. 9,) “ Whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness.” 
The Hebrew here reads for ‘ bitterness’ mom ‘ deceit.’ 

12. In the same chapter occurs another quotation clearly 
from the Septuagint. Oi dé médes autav. . . raxwvol exyéar alwa 
is the rendering of the Seventy. The apostle’s quotation has 
the synonymous word o€eis for taywvoi. But the Hebrew has 
‘innocent blood’ instead of ‘ blood.’ 

13. In the 10th chapter of this epistle, Paul quotes from the 
prophecies of Isaiah (Ixv. 1), as follows, verses 20, 21, EipéSnv 
Tois eue pry EnTrovow, éuavis éyevounv Tois ewe pn erepwTact. 
IIpos 8é tov "Topanr réyer. “Ordnv tiv hpépay e&éreraca tas 
‘yeipds prov mpos adv aareSobvta Kal avtidéyovta. This is 
found word for word in the Septuagint, but the clauses are trans- 
posed. In the Hebrew, on the contrary, instead of EipéeSny, 
‘I was found,’ we have (iz), ‘I was manifested to,’ and 10, 
‘rebellious,’ instead of ameSobvra cal avtinéyovTa. 

14, In the following chapter of this epistle, Paul quotes a re- 
markable prophecy, denouncing the most terrible curses against 
the Jews, from Psalm lxix. 22, “And David saith, Let their 
table be made a snare and a trap, and stumbling-block, and a 
recompense unto them ; let their eyes be darkened that they may 
not see, and bow down their back always,” (Rom. xi. 9, 10.) 
This language is throughout according to the Septuagint, with the 
following exception. That version omits xal eis Synpay, ‘and a 
snare,’ and inserts év@mov avtay, ‘before them. One or two 
words are transposed, and avtamdéoya is changed for the synony- 
mous word avtarddocw. The Hebrew, on the contrary, is very 
different, “ Let their table become a snare before them, and that 
which should have been for their welfare let it become a trap. 
Let their eyes be darkened that they see not, and make their 
knees continually to shake.” 

15. Another passage in this chapter agrees very nearly with 
the Seventy, but differs materially from the Hebrew, “There 
shall come out of Sion a deliverer, and shall turn away ungod- 
liness from Jacob. The only variation from the Septuagint 
rendering is évexey for éx, ‘on account of Zion,’ for ‘from Zion.’ 
But the Hebrew is spma ven vp bev esha, “ And the Redeemer 
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shall come to Zion and unto them that turn from transgression in 

Jacob,” (Isaiah lix. 20.) 

16. The same apostle’s quotation from Deut xxxii. 42, in 
the 15th chap. of Rom., ver. 10, “ Rejoice ye nations with his 

people,” is clearly taken from the Seventy. The Hebrew omits 

the with, and thus gives quite a different sense, “ Praise, ye na- 

tions, his people.” 

17. In this chapter occurs another quotation which is evi- 
dently derived—not from the Hebrew text, which varies con- 
siderably—but from the Seventy. “And again Esaias saith, 
There shall be a root of Jesse, and he that shall rise to reign 
over the Gentiles; in him shall the Gentiles trust,” (Rom. 
xv. 12.) This passage is word for word from the Septuagint 
translation of Isaiah xi. 10. The Hebrew reads exactly as in 
the Authorized Version of the Old Testament text,—‘ There 
shall be a root of Jesse, which shall stand for an ensign of the 
people ; to it shall the Gentiles seek.” 

18. In the Epistle to the Hebrews (chap. i. 6), the apostle 
quotes the following passage from the Old Testament, Kai mpoc- 


Kunodtwoav ait@ wadvtes ayyedor Ocov. These identical words: 


occur in the Septuagint translation, (Deut. xxxii. 43), and there 
can be no doubt that the apostle quoted from thence. Nothing 
answering to this passage is found in the Hebrew. 

19. In Heb. viii. 8, occurs a very long quotation from Jer. 
xxxi. 31, which is found almost verbatim in the Septuagint ver- 
sion. But the clause ‘but I regarded them not,’ is in the 
Hebrew, 53 ‘nm, ‘I was a husband to them,’ a meaning entirely 
opposite. The Syriac and the Arabic versions agree with the 
Seventy. 

20. In the same Epistle a most important quotation from the 
Seventy occurs, to which the Hebrew text is quite opposed. 
Ovaiav kal mpocpopay ok HSéAnoas, chya Sé KaTnpticw Ol, 
“ Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou 
prepared me,”’ (Heb.x. 5.) The Septuagint agrees verbatim with 
this, (Psalm xl. 6.) But the Hebrew of this last clause is om 
rp ‘ Mine ears hast thou bored.’ There is little doubt that 
the Hebrew is corrupted here, perhaps wilfully. An old Syrian 
MS. is quoted by Kennicott as agreeing with the Seventy. The 
Old Italic Version and the Ethiopic support the same reading.’ 

21. In Heb. x. 37, 38, Paul quotes from Hab. ii. 3, 4, the 
following passage, “ For yet a little while and he that shall come 
will come, and will not tarry. Now the just shall live by faith, 
but if any man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in 
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him.” This agrees almost verbatim with the Seventy except 
that the two last clauses are transposed. The Hebrew text is 
however very different. ‘Though it tarry, wait for it; because 
it will surely come, it will not tarry. Behold his soul which is 
lifted up is not upright in him, but the just shall live by his 
faith.’ On this important passage there can be but one opinion. 
The sense given by the apostle agrees so fully with the context 
of the prophecy, that the Hebrew is evidently corrupted. 

22. The last passage which remains to be adduced under this 
head is Heb. xii. 6, “ For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth,” in exact agree- 
ment with the Septuagint translation of Prov. iii. 12. But the 
Hebrew has “ For whom the Lord loveth he correcteth, even as 
a father the son in whom he delighteth.” ‘This is therefore ano- 
ther instance of undoubted quotation from the Septuagint, where 
the Hebrew and the Greek are at variance. 

It thus appears that out of about 250 quotations from the 
Old Testament Scriptures there are not half-a-dozen clear in- 
stances in favour of the hypothesis that the writers of the New 
Testament quoted from the Hebrew original; whilst they are, 
on the other side, twenty-two quotations opposed to the Hebrew 
codices, and almost all the remaining passages, verbatim, or all 
but verbatim, quotations from the Septuagint. It can then no 
longer be denied, we think, with any fairness, that the Lord 
and his apostles universally, or all but universally, cited the 
version of the Seventy interpreters when they had occasion to 
refer to the Scriptures of the Old Testament. The reader who 
may desire to see what has been already written upon the im- 
portant subject of the quotations is referred to the following 
writers, Drusii Parallela Sacra, Franeck., 1588. Sacrorum Parall. 
libri tres, by Fr. Junius, second edition, London, 1588. Dr. 
Randolph’s Prophecies and other Texts cited in the New Testa- 
ment, London, 1782. This list is republished in Dr. Davidson’s 
Sacred Hermeneutics. Owen’s Modes of Quotations, London, 
1789. And a valuable series of papers by the celebrated Rev. 
Thomas Scott, in the Christian Observer, for the years 1809, 
1810. Mr. Horne too in his excellent Introduction to the 
Critical Knowledge and Study of the Holy Scriptures, has given 
an elaborate list of the quotations under several heads, (vol. ii., 
part i., chap. 4.) Mr. Horne’s tables, however, lie open to the 
same objection which has struck us in all the works on the sub- 
ject which have come under our notice. Whenever quotations 
agree with both the Hebrew and Greek Old Testament they are 
most unfairly placed in the list of passages taken from the He- 
brew. Although it is evident, as we have shewn in a previous 
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page, that every quotation agreeing verbatim, or nearly so, with 
the Septuagint, ought to be reckoned as taken thence. 

The fact which we have attempted to establish in the fore. 
going pages, that our Lord and his apostles have almost uni- 
formly quoted from the Septuagint, affords, it is obvious, one 
of the most powerful arguments for the value of that venerable 
version. Mr. Grinfield, the learned editor of the Hellenistic 
Greek Testament, in an interesting work lately published, has 
attempted on this foundation to build the hypothesis of the in- 
spiration of the Septuagint. “ As the immediate offspring of the 
Divine Spirit,” says he, “the New Testament claims to be so 
far inspired in its language as to admit of no material mistake 
or error. By its continual appeal to the Greek version of the 
Seventy, it necessarily raises that version to its own standard, 
To cite from an uninspired version, thus frequently and steadily, 
would be to forfeit and annul its own claim to plenary inspira. 
tion.”? We are quite at a loss to imagine how a scholar such as 
Mr. Grinfield could adopt so extravagant an hypothesis. The 
fact that the inspired writers have quoted passages of the Sep. 
tuagint, and prefaced them by “as it is written,” &c., certainly 
proves that all such passages are free from any error, and in that 
sense inspired. But it does not hence follow that all other parts 
of the Greek version are thereby shewn to be also inspired. We 
need not inform the respected author of the Apology that the 
translation of the Seventy interpreters abounds with gross blun- 
ders, such as cannot possibly be imputed to the carelessness of 
transcribers, but such as have evidently existed from the first. We 
refer for instances of this kind to the able paper in the Journal 
of Sacred Literature, No. XIII. Now it is clear that the Divine 
inspiration of a document is utterly inconsistent with the exist- 
ence of errors and mistakes. In the course of transcription, it 
is true, an inspired book may experience corruption; but in its 
original state such defects are obviously impossible. The ‘ claims 
of the Septuagint to canonical and biblical authority’ must there- 
fore we think be rejected by every sober and reflecting mind. 

The only other actual argument on which Mr. Grinfield rests 
his theory of the inspiration of the Seventy, is the fact that the 
whole Christian Church, during the first four centuries, received 
this version as canonical, and used and read it in public worship. 
But we do not know that the church in the first and early part 
of the second century regarded the Septuagint as canonical in the 
sense of inspired, though subsequently this was done. [If all 
that is meant by canonical is readable for public worship—the 
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statement is true, but the inference most illogical. As well 
might the use of the English Bible by the church of this country 
be held up as a proof of the inspiration of that version. 

The question then recurs,—What are we justified in inferring 
—as to the merits and authority of the Greek Scriptures of the 
Old Testament—from the stated use of them by the apostolic 
writers? All that we think can fairly be deduced is, simply 
this, that the inspired writers of the New Testament clearly re- 
garded the Septuagint as a work of the highest value, and, in the 
main, a correct version of the Hebrew; and this much, we 
think, can hardly be denied. There is certainly no doubt that 
the extensive use of the Greek Scriptures by the apostles neces- 
sarily led to their universal use by the Christian Church for cen- 
turies afterwards. This which was of course foreseen by the 
Omniscient Spirit would never have been permitted—had not 
the Septuagint been, on the whole, a faithful version of the 
inspired original. On any other supposition it is, we think, im- 
possible to account for the continual citation of the Greek trans- 
lation by men who possessed the miraculous gift of tongues. 

As it regards the relative authority of the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures whilst we would undoubtedly then place the Hebrew 
original as a whole far above the Greek translation, yet we would 
use the latter to correct the former whenever there is good ground 
to believe it is corrupted. The notion of the two documents 
being of canonical authority, as advocated by Mr. Grinfield, is 
simply impossible, because, in many places, they contradict each 
other. All that can be safely maintained is that the Hebrew 
original being an inspired document, which in the course of ages 
has met with great and numerous corruptions, the ancient Greek 
translation, though equally or more corrupt, may yet with due 
caution be employed to restore the Hebrew text. 

The conclusions to which we have come respecting the high 
value of the Septuagint derive considerable support from the 
Samaritan Pentateuch—between which and the former, as is well 
known, a remarkable agreement exists. 

The critical authority of this most ancient document had, for 
centuries, been the subject of controversy amongst the learned, 
when, in the year 1815, the celebrated Gesenius published his 
Essay, De Pentateuchi Sam. Orig. Indol. et Auc. In this elabo- 
rate treatise the author is generally considered to have, for ever, 
settled the question of the authority of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
He has proved, it is said, the nature of the Samaritan readings 
to be such that no critical reliance can be placed upon them. 
He represents them as being all, or very nearly all, designed 

corruptions, arising either from the want of grammatical or ex- 
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egetical knowledge ; or from.conformity to the Samaritan dialect; 
or the attempt to remove obscurities. Indeed, so successful have 
the labours of this eminent critic proved, that we believe the 
only opinion now prevalent amongst scholars to be, that of the 
utter worthlessness of the Samaritan Pentateuch as a source of 
critical emendation. 

The conclusions to which Gesenius had come excited no little 
astonishment when we first heard of his work. The great antiquity 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch is admitted by all critics. From 
the fact of its being written in the old Hebrew character, before 
the Chaldee or square letters came into use, it must have existed, 
at least, before the Babylonish Captivity. Hence the Samaritan 
copies may be considered a distinct family of manuscripts, con- 
taining that part of the Jewish Scriptures. The statement that 
throughout these most ancient codices, there was not a single 
reading preferable to those in the Jewish text, was in itself so 
extraordinary, that we experienced the greatest difficulty in be- 
lieving it. Besides the remarkable agreement between this family 
of manuscripts and the Septuagint at once occurred to us. These 
two distinct and independent witnesses present the same reading 
in opposition to the modern Hebrew manuscripts in more than 
two thousand instances! None will pretend that the Seventy 
Interpreters translated from the Samaritan Pentateuch. Howis 
it possible, then, we asked, to account for the coincidence be- 
tween the Septuagint and the Samaritan Pentateuch, if the pe- 
culiar readings of the latter are the effect of design? The great 
importance of the subject at length led us to peruse the work of 
Gesenius itself; and the result of the investigation has been to 
convince us, that the position which the learned author has taken 
is altogether untenable, and to impress us at the same time with 
a stronger idea than ever of the real value and authority of this 
most ancient document. 


The length to which the present article extends will not allow 
of our discussing this subject at present; but in a future number 
of this Journal we hope to enter upon a full examination of the 
arguments of Gesenius in his celebrated Essay on the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. K. L. 
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THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 


Tue divine principle of faith is beautifully illustrated in the tes- 
timony to Moses that he “endured as seeing him who is invisible.” 
Thus also our Lord, speaking of his approaching departure, said 
to his disciples, “ Yet a little while, and the world seeth me no 
more; but ye see me.” (John xiv. 19.) But beginning thus with 
its primary object, the person of the Son of God, faith does not 
rest here. By it we are made conversant with a wide sphere of 
invisible realities. It is in the most comprehensive sense “the 
evidence of things not seen.” Amongst these the subject at- 
tempted to be treated of in this paper possesses a high degree of 
interest, although perhaps not sufficiently prominent in modern 
theology. The plan proposed is to review a selection of passages 
that relate to it, by which means prominence is more likely to 
be given to the words of inspiration, and less risk will be incurred 
of the licence of fancy and speculation than in a more formal 
and artificial essay. 

We will begin with the most ancient book of the Scriptures. 

In Job xxxviii. 7, the Almighty speaks of the choir of angels 
that celebrated the creation of our globe :— 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy. 
not only in this beautiful passage, but also in chap. i. 6, they are 
called “sons of God.” ‘And there was a day when the sons of 
God came to present themselves before Jehovah,” (see also ii. 1.) 
At appointed seasons it would seem they appear in the divine 
presence, probably both to pay homage, and to give account of 
their actions, and receive further instructions. That this is ra- 
ther the record of an actual occurrence than a poetic ornament, 
as some have supposed it to be, may be inferred from there being 
no necessity to depart from the literal conception of the state- 
ment, and from a comparison of other Scriptures. In 1 Ki 
xxii, 19—23 we have a parallel scene. The prophet saw “the 
Lord sitting on his throne, and all the host of heaven standing 
by him, on his right hand and on his left.” Ahab’s approaching 
doom is the subject of the heavenly council, and a spirit under- 
takes to entice him to his ruin by being “a lying spirit in the 
mouth of all his prophets.” 

In the sublime vision, Dan. vii. 9, etc., the prophet beheld 
“till the thrones (compare Rev. iv. 4) were set, and the ancient 
of days did sit,—thousand thousands ministered unto him, and 
ten thousand times ten thousand stood before him.” Judgment 
VOL, I.—NO. II, x 
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is then executed on the little horn for the words spoken by him, 
and the heavenly host who are present at the awful session, we 
learn elsewhere (Rev. xix. 14—21), are also associated in the exe. 
cution of the sentence. 

To such a general assembly of angels as described in the above 
and other passages, the apostle seems to allude, Heb. xii. 23, 
Kal pupidow ayyédov Tavyyvpe, ye are come,—to myriads of 
angels, a general assembly. 

The spirit that appeared to Eliphaz (Job iv. 12, &c.) said:— 

Shall man be more just than God? 

Shall man be more pure than his Maker? 
Behold he putteth no trust in his servants, 
And to his angels he imputeth infirmity.¢ 


and Eliphaz presently makes the application to Job :— 


Call now? Is there any one that will answer thee? 
And to which of the holy ones wilt thou look ? 


‘The essential idea,” as Barnes remarks, “is, that even the 
holiness of angels was not to be compared with God.” Perfect 
in their own measure, they are imperfect relatively to God, and 
Eliphaz defies Job to find one of them who, as conscious of this, 
will undertake to advocate his sentiments. Comp. ch. xv. 15. 


Behold in his holy ones he putteth no trust, 
And the heavens are not pure in his eyes. 


See also xxv. 5. Barnes in his commentary thus sums up the 
particulars obtained from this deeply-interesting book res 

angels. “If the book of Job was composed in the time which 
I have supposed,’ as stated in the previous parts of this Introduc- 
tion, then these are among the earliest notices of the heavenly 
hierarchy that we have in the sacred volume. They imply that 
the existence of superior intelligences was an undisputed fact that 
might be used for the sake of argument and illustration ; that 
they were eminently holy, though far inferior to God ; that they 
performed important offices in the administration of the universe, 
and that they were under the control of the Almighty, and as- 
sembled together before Him from time to time to give their ac- 
count, and to receive afresh his commands.” He adds: “The 
Mohammedans probably derived their views on this subject from 
the Old Testament, intermingled with the fables of the Jews; 
but it is an interesting fact that in the country of Mohammed, 
in the days of Job, the doctrine of the existence of a superior 





a Or frailty, as Noyes and Barnes render this disputed word myn, which no 
where else occurs. 
6 i,e,, not remote from the age of Abraham, 
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order of intelligences was held in its purity, and without any of 
the intermixtures of puerility with which the doctrine is inter- 
mingled in the Jewish traditions and in the Koran.” 

The appellation of “sons of gods,” ox, is given to angels, 
Ps. xxix. 1 :— 

Give to Jehovah, O ye sons of gets 
Give to Jehovah glory and strength ! 
and again Psalm Ixxxix. 6 :— 
For who in the heavens shall (one) compare unto Jehovah ? 
(Who) shall be like to Jehovah among the sons of gods? 
In ver. 5 and 7 they are called “holy ones.” “Sons of gods” is 
by a common Hebrew pleonasm for “ gods,” i.e., angels. That 
the appellation ory, gods, is also given to them, is manifest from 
Ps. vil. 6 comp. with Heb. ii. 7, 9, and Ps. xcvii. 7 comp. with 
Heb. i. 6. In Ps. lxxxii. 1, the word seems to mean as in ver. 6, 
judges, comp. Ex. xxi. 6; xxii. 7, 8: and Ps. exxxviii. 1, may be 
“before God will I sing,” etc.; i.e., before his sanctuary: see 
following verse. 

Nebuchadnezzar exclaimed concerning the mysterious stranger 
whom he beheld walking with the three Jews in the fiery furnace, 
“The form of the fourth is like a son of gods,” yxxra (Dan. iii. 

25), by which, as appears by his subsequent words (ver. 28), he 
meant an angel. 

As regards the “sons of God” mentioned Gen. vi. 2, this 
designation, opposed as it is moreover to the “ daughters of men,” 
lends no faint colouring of plausibility on philological grounds 
tothe common idea entertained both by the ancient Hebrew writers 
and the early Christian ‘fathers, that angels are intended. The 
latter class indeed were probably mainly influenced by the Greek 
version. Rosenmiiller (Scholia) Gesenius (Hebrew Lexicon) and 
other modern interpreters likewise understood angels to be meant. 
The familiar Grecian myth about the giants, the offspring of 
Celus and Terra, readily occurs to one here. Is it referable to 
some distorted tradition of what is recorded in this Scripture? 
In 2 Pet. ii. 4 we read of a class of fallen angels, who unlike 
Satan and Ais angels, who enjoy a present liberty, are chained 
in the gloom of Tartarus awaiting their judgment; and the 
phraseology of Jude 6, where the same are spoken of, is at least 
remarkable: ‘“'The angels which kept not their first estate, but 
left their own habitation,” &c. Notwithstanding the conciseness 
of the narrative, which, as in many of those primitive records, 
stimulates rather than satisfies curiosity, there appears no reason 








¢ See Sale, Preliminary Dissertation, sect. iv. 
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why it should not be understood, as describing an unlawful com. 
merce between angelic and human beings. In this, as in not a 
few other cases, difficulties originate in our imagining we know 
more than is the case. But our divinity, as little as our philo- 
sophy, has yet dreamed of all the things in heaven and earth. 
To the information derived from the book of Job we will now 
add the testimony of a few other scriptures to the nature and 
character of angels. 
Psalm ciii. 20, 21 makes mention of their might, and their 
subjection to the divine commands :— 
Bless ye Jehovah, (ye) his angels, 
Mighty of strength, that do his word. 
Hearkening to the voice of his word. 
Bless ye Jehovah, all (ye) his hosts ; 
(Ye) his ministers that do his pleasure. 


Psalm civ. 4, comp. Heb. i. 7 (on which see the note of 
Bloomfield, Greek Testament) seems to describe at once their 
docility, power, and rapidity of movement :— 

Who maketh his angels winds ; 

His ministers a flaming fire. 
That is, “angels not less than the winds and lightnings obey his 
fiat.” “Who maketh his. messengers swift as the wind: his 
ministers strong as a flaming fire.” Chal. 

That they have a language seems fairly deducible from various 
scriptures; 1 Cor. xiii. 1: “ With the tongues of men and of 
angels.” Compare 2 Cor. xii. 4; Isa. vi. 3; Rev. v. 11; vi. 
11, 12. 

The controverted and difficult passage, Col. ii. 18, may per- 
haps refer to their mode of worship. “ Let no one, being a vo- 
luntary in humility and the worship of angels, judge against you,” 
etc. ‘The force of xataBpaBevérw seems to depend on the pre- 
vious context. Because of our interest in the complete triumph 
of Christ, and its effects (ver. 10—15), the apostle says (ver. 16): 
“Let no one therefore judge (xpwérw) you in meat,” etc. ; and 
he next condemns the still higher tone of pretension assumed by 
some who affected extraordinary humility, and an imitation of 
the mode of worship (whatever they supposed it was) proper to 





d The Chinese writers designate the ‘‘ traditional period’’ of their country’s his- 
tory, the age of the five rulers. In this age, which consisted of ten generations, 
they say marriage was instituted, husbandry and medicine became known, the us¢ 
of metals was discovered, and the harmony of sounds and music, also the properties 
of the silk-worm ; and they add, that towards the close of this age, divine and human 
personages mixed together, and produced confusion, and a great flood ensued.— 
China, by W. G. Rhind. 
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angels (see Bloomfield ad. loc.); let no such self-constituted um- 
pire impose on you his will-worship (comp. éeXoSpyoxeia, ver. 

23), thus disparaging what is your true standing through parti- 

cipation in the Lord’s death and resurrection: let him not thus 
arbitrate against (xataBpaBevérw) you 

The expression, “elect angels,” (1 Tim. v. 21,) evidently im- 
plies that the rest were not, in the mysterious counsels of the 
Deity, sustained as ¢hey were by his sovereign will and power in 
their original holiness. 

Nor is mercy extended to the fallen angels: “ For verily he 
doth not lay hold on angels, but he layeth hold on the seed of 
Abraham,” (Heb. ii. 16, Craik’s amended translation ;) that is 
to say, redemption belongs to Abraham’s spiritual seed—true 
believers,—not to angels. 

The marvels of this redemption are eagerly studied by angels : 
“Which things the angels desire to look into,” (1 Pet. i. 12); 
which moreover implies that they are able to attain to but a par- 
tial acquaintance with them. Comp. Eph. iii. 10. 

They respect in all cases the powers ordained by God, and 
do not, like self-willed and lawless men, rail against them: 
“Whereas angels, which are greater in power and might (7. e., 
than the ‘dignities’ just before mentioned, ver. 10), bring not 
railing accusation against them (the dignities) before the Lord.” 
(2 Pet. ii. 11.) The words zrapa xupi@ are omitted by some edi- 
tors, but even without them the meaning would seem to be, that 
the angels in the reports they make of the evil of earthly poten- 
tates, abstain from everything like contumely or reviling. Thus 
also in the mysterious transaction alluded to in Jude 9, Michael 
the archangel durst not bring even against the devil himself a 
railing accusation, but said, ‘‘ The Lord rebuke thee.’” 

Great as are their power and glory, they are not to be wor- 





¢ Of the nature of this contest, which the apostle’s words appear to indicate 
took place in the presence of God, it would be vain to speak with-any degree of 
confidence. Eadie (Bibl. Cyclop.) remarks : ‘‘ What is said respecting his (Moses’s) 
burial (Deut. xxxiv. 6), what Jude says of the archangel disputing with the devil 
about his body (Jude 9), and his appearance along with Elijah on the mount of 
transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 3); have led some to conjecture that he was immediately 
raised from the dead, and translated into heaven; but in the silence of Scripture 
such conjectures are fruitless.”” If the body of Moses was however (as is very pro- 
bable) exempted from the ordinary lot of mortal bodies, and by being reanimated 
was so to speak wrested from the dominion of ‘‘ him who hath the power of death,’’ 
and who in this singular instance would then have been deprived of his usual tempo- 
rary triumph in the legitimate results of the sin he was the means of first introduc- 
ing: we can comprehend why he should oppose the divine purpose, and stand upon 
his rights (whether real or presumed). Man has voluntarily rendered himself obnoxi- 
ous in various ways to the power of Satan, and it is no wonder, if, like Shylock, he 
will not give up without a struggle his ‘‘ pound of flesh.” 
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shipped by men; being after all but the fellow-servants of the 
apostles and prophets, and of the faithful generally. Rev. xxii. 9, 

Let. us now proceed to notice some of the principal passages 
as they occur in the different books of Scripture, relative to the 
appearances and ministry of angels. The first recorded instance 
of an angelic manifestation is in Gen. xvi., where however the 
angel of the Lord was evidently no other than Jehovah himself, 
the eternal Son; and this is a title by which Christ is often de. 
signated in the Old Testament; comp. Ex. xxiii. 20,.21; xxxii, 
34; Acts. vii. 30—82, 38. Isaiah (xiii. 9) also speaks of him 
as the “ angel of his presence,” and Malachi (iii. 1) as the “‘ angel,” 
or messenger, ‘of the covenant.” 

A poor Egyptian bond-woman was the first of our race (as 
far as we know) since the fall who was favoured by such an appa- 
rition of the divine and uncreated angel. The memorial of the 
interview has been preserved amidst all the vicissitudes of nearh 
four thousand years, and the land and posterity of Ishmael still 
attest the truth and faithfulness of the words that proclaimed 
the lot and described the character of unborn millions, to his 
fugitive and wandering mother. Hagar called the name of the 
Lord that spake unto her, “ Thou (art) the God of vision ;” i. é., 
who permittest thyself to be seen; “for,” she said, “do I also 
here see (i.e., live) after the vision?” i. e., Do I yet live having 
seen God? (comp. ch. xxxii. 30.) ‘‘ Wherefore the well was called 
Beer-lahai-roi, well of life of vision ;”’ i. e., where after the vision 
of God my life is nevertheless preserved, as Gesenius explains. 
It may be remarked by the way that the lot of Ishmael was ap- 
pointed, ver. 12, x2+y, before or eastward of (Ros. Ges.) all his 
brethren ; and so in chap. xxv. 18 it is said, “ Before (eastward 
of) all his brethren (his lot) fell.” 

One of the three men that came to Abraham as he sat in his 
tent door under the terabinth trees of Mamre (Gen. xviii.) was 
the Lord, though not at first it seems recognized as such by the 
patriarch, who thus not only “entertained angels unawares,” but 
also One greater than they. The two others, who were angels, 
proceed on their way to Sodom, while Abraham intercedes for the 
city. They arrive there at even, and at first decline the proferred 
hospitality of Lot; (perhaps as a kind of reproof for the world- 
liness and inconsistency of his position in such a place.) Mani- 
fest proof being soon afforded of the abominable depravity of the 
people, the first (recorded) example of infliction of punishment 
by angels takes place, and the wicked crowd are smitten with 
blindness. The angels announce the Lord’s purpose respecting 
the city to Lot, whose warning words fail that solemn night to 
produce any effect on his sons-in-law, and who himself indeed, 
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with his wife and daughters, is not without some constraint in the 
morning brought forth, and placed in safety by the heavenly 
visitors. In ver. 21, one of the angels, in answer to Lot’s in- 
treaty, says: ‘“‘See, I have accepted thee concerning this thing 
also, that I will not overthrow this city, for the which thou hast 

ken ;” which is remarkable, both as evidence of the powers 
that had been delegated to him, so that he speaks as in the person 
of Jehovah himself; and as an instance of the way in which 
divine wisdom, providing for every circumstance, instructs these 
its ministers how to act in perfect accordance with its own 
counsels, 

In all the visits of angels mentioned in Scripture we notice 
an economy both in words and the display of power. The former 
are always few and direct to the purpose, and as to the latter, 
the cup is always full, but never runs over. There is nothing 
superfluous in either case. Like the flame of fire and the winds 
to which they are likened, they indulge in no capricious corusca- 
tions, nor prolong the blast unnecessarily. They fulfil his word 
(Ps. cxlviii. 8). ‘The flash disappears when its end is answered ; 
the wind ceases when its object is attained. Too humble to take 
pleasure in self-display, too obedient to overpass their commission 
even by a hair’s breadth, too familiar with their own strength to 
be lavish in its expenditure ; they manifest the excellence of their 
nature no less in the stillness of their repose than in the rapidity 
and precision of the service that preceded it. We remember 
the magnificent description given by the prophet (Ezek. i.) of the 
wondrous chariot that bore the glory of the Lord. When the 
living creatures went, and the high and dreadful wheels went by 
them, the noise of their wings was like the noise of great waters : 
they moved like a flash of lightning; they were controlled by 
one spirit; they went every one straight forward. And when 
rest succeeded the irresistible might of their action, no tremor 
vibrated through the complex living machinery; nothing beto- 
kened that a great effort had been made; the pause is sudden, 
absolute, perfect; the wheels are motionless, the cherubim let 
down their wings, and amidst the solemn stillness that ensues, 
the voice of the Almighty alone is heard from the firmament of 
the terrible crystal over their heads. 

In accordance with the above noticed economy in the exhi- 
bition of the supernatural, the two following instances of angelic 
interposition in behalf of Hagar and of Abraham (who had both 
been previously favoured with a sight of the Lord) were unac- 
companied by any visible manifestation. The angel of God called 
to Hagar out of heaven, told her that God had heard the voice 
of her child; and then, as though it was God himself who spoke, 
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continued, “ Arise, lift up the lad, and join thy hand to him; 
for I will make him a great nation.” (xxi. 17, 18.) 

And the angel of the Lord who twice called from heaven to 
Abraham on Mount Moriah, so spoke, that for aught we know 
it might have been the Lord himself who addressed the patriarch 
(xxii. 11, 12, 15—18). 

The father of the faithful was well acquainted with the fact 
that angels are “ ministering spirits, sent forth to render service 
on account of them who are about to inherit salvation.” (Heb. 
i. 14.) In sending his servant to procure a wife for his son from 
his kindred in Mesopotamia, he says, “the Lord God of heaven 
—he shall send his angel before thee.” (xxiv. 7.) And the 
servant repeating afterwards his master’s words says, “He said 
unto me, The Lord, before whom I walk, will send his angel 
before thee, and prosper thy way.” (ver. 40.) He who had seen 
angels, and heard their voice from heaven, knew that also unseen 
and unheard they were wont to minister to the servants of God; 
and the sequel strikingly bore out the confidence he expressed. 
The way was indeed prospered, and each little circumstance that 
fell out, witnessed to the presence of an unseen but minutely 
directing power. Not only the pious servant himself recognized 
the divine hand, but even one whose eye quickly caught the 
nose-ring and bracelets that had been presented to his sister, and 
for whom gold at all times seems to have had no ordinary charms, 
united in the expression of the common feeling, that “ the thing 
proceeded from the Lord.” 

On the ladder which Jacob in his dream beheld set up on 
the earth, and the top of which reached to heaven, the angels of 
God were seen by him ascending and descending, while the Lord 
stood above it (xxviii. 12, 13). This was typical of the character 
of a yet future happy age, when the heaven shall be open over 
the earth, and by means of the Son of Man angels shall contin- 
ually pass from earth to heaven, and from heaven to earth, on 
errands of mercy to mankind (see John i. 51). The Son of Man 
will then, as he is presented to us in the eighth Psalm, be the 
connecting link between the glory that is above the heavens, and 
the blessing that rests on the lower creation: he will be mani- 
fested as the antitype of this mystic ladder‘ But neither was . 





f Typical foreshadowings, and as it were little pictures of the millennial age some- 
times occur, as on this occasion, in the Scripture history. In chap. xxvi. a concur- 
rence of circumstances appears to constitute Isaac a type of his people in that day 
when they shall be in covenant with the Lord (vers. 3, 4), and also with the nations, 
who before persecuted them, represented by Abimelech (ver. 28). See Zech. viii. 
23. The feast (ver. 30) and the well of water (ver. 32) are likewise significant fea- 
tures in the scene. On the part of the Gentiles, Esek (contention) and Sitnah (hatred) 
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Jacob’s vision without an immediate reference to himself. Though 
struck with awe, he must have received a vivid impression of the 
number, power, and activity of the celestial beings, who under 
the direction of the God of his fathers, would be employed for 
his protection during all his pilgrim days. Forced to leave his 
home through his own misconduct, the lonely wanderer to Padan- 
Aram must have appreciated the peculiar graciousness of this 
revelation, and realized its comfort, as he set up the pillar at 
Bethel, and vowed his vow to God 

When Jacob, many years after this, was about to meet his 
brother, he was encouraged by the remarkable spectacle of a host 
or camp of angels; on which account he called the name of the 
place Mahanaim, i.e., two hosts or camps; probably meaning 
his own and that of God. 

This looks like a little trait of his natural character, for he 
was ever prone to depend upon contrivance and artifice, and had 
many lessons to learn before he ceased to mix up se/f with God’s 
grace (how common an error !), and could trust himself in con- 
scious helplessness on the divine power and goodness. The hea- 
venly host which in his early days he had beheld on the mystic 
ladder, were now encamped by him, seemingly in token that 
the protection they were about to afford him was to be of no 
merely passing or momentary character: for “the angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, and delivereth 
them.” (Ps. xxxiv. 7.) But Jacob cannot refrain from bringing 
in himself again, and thus spoils his own comfort (for to think of 
God only as adding his resources to our own, is quite a different 
thing from standing still and seeing his salvation, Ex. xiv. 13), 
and presently the announcement of Esau’s approach with four 
hundred men apparently quite effaces the remembrance of what 
he had seen, and sends him to his wonted habit of arranging and 
planning for himself. At the close of his days he declares that 
he had owed all his deliverance to God alone, to whom he refers 
in the words, “the angel which redeemed me from all evil.” 
(xlviii. 15, 16; comp. xxxi. 11; xxxii. 24—32; xxxv. 9—15.) 

We next read of angelic ministry as employed in the infliction 
of the plagues on the Egyptians,— 





have long kept Israel from a settled place of blessing in their land. The “ tribes of 
the wandering foot and weary breast ’’ have been by unbelief deprived of their rest : 
but Rehoboth (ver. 22) will finally be obtained, and the Lord will make room for 
them, and they shall be fruitful in the land. Comp. Isa. xxvii. 6, &c. No more 
than a simple reference can be made here to some other scenes of a similarly typical 
grey See Ex. xviii. 1—12; 1 Kings iv. 25; 2 Kings ii. 19—22. Matt. xvi. 

3; xvii. 1—8. 

9 In this vow the apodosis properly begins in ver. 22, ‘‘ And (if) the Lord will 
be my God: then this stone,” &c. So Rosenmiiller. 
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He sent against them the fierceness of his anger, 
Wrath and indignation and trouble, 
By sending angels of evils.—Ps. lxxviii. 49. 


Angels, that is, that executed those judgments. In Ex. xii, 
23, the angel that smote the first-born is called ‘“ the destroyer.” 
The angel of God (xiv. 19) which went before the camp of Israel, 
appears to have been Jehovah himself, comp. ver. 24. So also 
in the following passages, iii. 2; xxiii. 20—23 ; xxxii. 34: xxxiii. 2, 

So likewise probably the angel who withstood Balaam. Numb. 
xxii. ; comp. Ex. iv. 24. 

Mount Sinai, we learn, was the scene of angels’ ministry in 
the delivery of the law, 

Jehovah from Sinai came, 

And rose from Seir unto them ; 

He shined forth from Mount Paran, 

And came from myriads of holy ones.—Deut. xxxii. 2. 


So it is said in Ps, lxviii. 17,— 


The chariots of God (are) twenty thousand ;—thousands multiplied ; 
The Lord (is) among them, (as on) Sinai, in the holy place. 


To this reference is made, Acts vii. 53; Gal. iii. 19. 

When the children of Israel failed to execute the Lord’s com- 
mand, that they should utterly root out the Canaanitish tribes 
from the land, the angel of the Lord came up from. Gilgal to 
Bochim, and rebuked them (Jud. ii). It does not seem an un- 
founded opinion entertained by some, that this was the same as 
the captain of the Lord’s host that appeared to Joshua (Josh, v. 
13, 14). _Joshua’s camp was long fixed at Gilgal. The Divine 
messenger comes up from thence as though he had tarried there 
in readiness to help the people in the remaining wars: but they 
had slackened their endeavours, and left the work incomplete ; and 
now in place of leading their hosts, he leaves the place which was 
linked with many a past memorial of victory; and the people, 
instead of pouring their hosts for successive triumphs from Gilgal, 
are fain to sacrifice with unavailing tears at Bochim. 

Of the angel of the Lord that pronounced the emphatic curse 
on the inhabitants of Meroz (Jud. v. 23), no particulars are 
afforded. It seems to have been the Lord himself who appeared 
to Gideon (vi. 12), and to Manoah and his wife (xiii. 3). He 
—. name, as he declared to Manoah, is “ Wonderful.”” Comp. 

Sa. ix. 6. 

An angel directed the terrible pestilence that for David’s sin 
destroyed seventy thousand men. On this memorable occasion 
the destroyer was seen to stand “ between the earth and the hea- 
ven, having a drawn sword in his hand stretched out over Jeru- 
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salem,” which he was about to destroy, when the Lord repented 
him of the evil, and said, “ It is enough ; stay now thine hand !”” 
And when David had sacrificed in the threshing floor of Ornan 
the Jebusite, and the Lord had accepted the offering, then he 
also “commanded the angel: and he put up his sword again 
into the sheath thereof.” (2 Sam. xxiv. and 1 Chron. xxi.) This 
is the only instance we read of wherein the destroying angel has 
been made visible to mortal eyes in the execution of his terrible 
office. 

His passage was secret through the land of Egypt in that 
awful night, the stillness of which was suddenly broken by a 
great cry, the like to which was never heard before, nor will 
ever be again, that witnessed the accomplishment of the silent 
though sure work of destruction,—secret in that other night of 
vengeance, when the morning’s light dawned on an hundred 
fourscore and five thousand corpses of the Assyrians in the camp 
of Sennacherib (2 Kings xix. 35),—secret, too, doubtless, on 
many other occasions of judgment, which men have attributed 
only to some secondary cause, little suspecting the spiritual 
agency, which sometimes with, and sometimes without the inter-. 
vention of such a cause, is so largely intermingled with human 
affairs. 

Thus does patriarchal and Jewish history abundantly testify 
that these servants of God are employed not only in the greater 
concerns of kingdoms, as in the above instances, and others to be 
presently mentioned, but also in attending to the wants of in- 
dividuals. Elijah’s history furnishes another interesting example 
of the latter case. When even his adamantine spirit gave way 
(for he was a man of like passions with ourselves) and under the 
pressure of disappointed expectations and the threats of Jezebel, 
he fled into the wilderness of Beersheba, and fell asleep under a 
juniper tree ; an angel twice awoke him, and bade him eat of a 
cake which was ready baken on the coals, and drink of a cruse 
of water that he found at his head, because of the length of the 
journey that was before him. How different the character and 
circumstances of the outcast Hagar, and the’ mighty Tishbite ! 
yet both were the objects of the same gracious and thoughtful 
Providence ; and probably it may have been at or near the same 
spot where a thousand years before the eyes of the former were 
, cag to see the well of water when her child was perishing with 

irst, that the disheartened prophet thus found a table spread 
for him in the wilderness, and experienced the considerateness of 
him, who thus ministered to his servant’s necessities, though he 
could not sanction the infirmity which had in this instance brought 
him into the position to need it. 
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Once again after this the angel of the Lord appeared to 
Elijah to communicate the divine commands (2 Kings i. 3, 15), 

Were it permitted to us to discern them, how vast would 
appear the number of the spirits, both good. and evil, that daily 
concern themselves with the things of the people of the earth! 
How various their powers and offices! how unceasing their ae. 
tivity! With regard to the latter class, the single case of the 
man who was possessed by a legion, (all of whom yet acted and 
spoke as with the unity of purpose of but one,) would suffice to 
prove their vast numbers; and it is not improbable that the 
former are even far more numerous. It is but a thin partition, 
so to speak, that divides the visible from the invisible world, 
and the not realizmg the supernatural agency which, according 
to the abundant testimony of Scripture, is ever near us, both 
deprives us of much comfort, and a powerful motive for watch- 
fulness. Between unreasonable scepticism and superstition, there 
is here also a scriptural medium. In these days the former is of 
the two far more likely to prevail, at least among a large class. 

In answer to the prayer of Elisha, the invading host of Syria 
was smitten at Dothan with temporary blindness. In this in- 
stance the veil that shrouded the spiritual actors was lifted up 
for a moment, and what was out of the range of mere mortal 
vision was given to his servant, at the instance of the prophet, 
to discern. ‘‘The Lord opened the eyes of the young man; and 
he saw; and, behold, the mountain was full of horses and cha- 
riots of fire round about Elisha.” (2 Kings vi. 17.) 

Psalm xci. contains a remarkable testimony to the care of 
angels for the people of God ; for although this Psalm undoubtedly 
relates primarily and chiefly to the Son of man, yet in principle 
it may be applied to those also that are his. 


Because thou Jehovah (art) my refuge ;— 

The Most High thou makest thy habitation, 
(There) shall not befall thee evil, 

And plague shall not come nigh thy tabernacle. 
For his angels he will command for thee, 

To keep thee in all thy ways. 

On (their) hands they shall bear thee up, 

Lest thou dash against the stone thy foot.’ 


Here angelic ministry is represented as not only warding off 
great evils, but even lesser and trivial injuries; so that even the 








hk The divisions of this beautiful Psalm are as follows, i. ver. 1, the opening 
statement or thesis; ii. ver. 2, the words of Christ responsive to it: iii. ver. 3 to 8 
inclusive, the psalmist speaks ; iv. first part of ver. 9, Christ speaks ; whose words are 
then, v., taken up as it were by the psalmist, who continues to the end of ver. 13; 
vi. 14—16, words of God. See Rosenmiiller, Scholia, and Ixx., and Vulg. 
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foot should not be hurt against a stone. The devil artfully re- 
ferred to this Scripture when he tempted our Lord on the strength 
of it, to cast himself down from a pinnacle of the temple. But 
Jesus refused to tempt God, (i.e., to put him to the proof;) for 
he did not distrust, like Israel of old, his power and goodness, and. 
therefore sought not such a demonstration of them as Satan sug- 
gested. He ever dwelt in the secret place, and under the shadow of 
his God ; and the angels whose aid he would not needlessly claim, 
when the devil was gone, “ came and ministered unto him.” 

The wicked, on the other hand, as we have already seen, are 
exposed to punishment from angels. In Ps. xxxv., which also 
belongs to Messiah, (see ver. 19, and John xv. 25,) the psalmist 
prays that his enemies may be as chaff before the wind, chased by 
the angel of the Lord ; that their way may be dark and slippery ; 
and that the angel of the Lord may pursue them in it, (vers. 5, 6.) 

The angel, Dan. iii. 25, 28, already referred to, may easily 
have been the Lord himself, though the rendering of our common 
version, in ver. 25, expresses more than is necessarily implied 
in the original. 

In his second dream (Dan. iv.) Nebuchadnezzar related that 
he saw “a watcher and an holy one,” who “came down from 
heaven,” to pronounce judgment on the great tree, the symbol, 
as the prophet explained, of the king himself, (ver. 13.) From 
vers. 17, 26, we find that other “watchers” and “holy ones” 
were associated in this decree, which may have emanated from 
one of those heavenly councils above noticed. The passage 
affords fresh evidence of the angels being employed under divine 
direction to watch over the affairs of kingdoms. 

An angel shut the lions’ mouths when Daniel was put into 
their den, (vi. 22.) 

Gabriel and Michael are the only two angels whose names 
are known to us. The former, whose name signifies the mighty 
one of God, was sent to Daniel to explain the vision of the ram, 
and the he-goat, (Dan. viii.) and to communicate the prediction 
of the seventy hebdomads, (Dan. ix.) 

Under the new dispensation he announced the birth of John 
the Baptist and of the Messiah.‘ His dignity is very great, for 
he stands in the presence of God, (Luke i. 19.) In the vision, 
chap. viii., two other “holy ones” converse in the hearing of the 
prophet, (ver. 13, 14,) and a man’s voice (perhaps proceeding 
from the Lord) calls to Gabriel to make Daniel understand the 
vision. The second time Gabriel appeared to the prophet it was 
not in a vision: “ While I was speaking in prayer, even the man 





+ See Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature (Gabriel). 
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Gabriel, whom I had seen in the vision at the beginning, (i.e, 
chap. viii.,) being caused to fly swiftly/ touched (or, came to) me, 
about the time of the evening oblation,” (chap. ix. 21.) God 
might have inspired Daniel to write the prophecy of the 
hebdomads without the intervention of an angel; but it was 
communicated in this manner as a reward for his faith and ha. 
miliation, and prayerful search into unfulfilled prophecy ; and, 
no doubt, also to stimulate us to imitate him in these respects, 
and to seek skill and understanding in the visions of the future. 
It is a difficult point to settle, who was the august 
that appeared to Daniel on the banks of Hiddekel, (x.) A com. 
parison with Rev. i. 13—16, has led many to the not improbable 
supposition that it was Christ himself. Yet the opinion of others 
that it was the archangel Michael is not either without weight. 
That Michael however should have been thought by any to be 
identical with our Lord, is singular. Jude 9 is entirely adverse 
to this idea, for of none but a created and subordinate being 
(however lofty his station) could it have been written that he 
durst not bring against Satan a railing accusation. ni 
In favour of the view that this stupendous vision was that of 
a created angel, (in which case it was probably Michael, as being 
the chief,) we may call to mind the features of grandeur that 
are found connected with the appearances of angels in other ‘pas- 
sages; comp. Matt. xxvii. 3, 4, Rev. xviii. 1. This glonow 
person kept his station on the waters of Hiddekel, during all the 
time that another (perhaps Gabriel)* was shewing the prophet the 
things which are contained in chaps. xi. and xii. He is mentioned 
at the conclusion (xii. 5—7) along with two others who appeared 
at the last standing on either side of the river; one of whom 
enquired of him respecting the end cf the wonders, to whom he 
makes answer lifting up his hands to heaven, and swearing by 
him that liveth for ever. Daniel tells us that he alone saw the 
vision; but its effect on his companions was very remarkable. 
A supernatural terror and trembling came upon them, similar 
to that which Eliphaz describes in his case as having immediately 
preceded the appearance of the spectre to him; and they fled to 
hide themselves. The impression upon the prophet himself was 
overpowering. As he expresses it, “his comeliness was 
in him into corruption,”—he “retained no strength”—his “sor- 





J If we render with Gesenius and others, ‘‘ wearied in flight,’”’ it must probably 
be taken as a figurative expression, conveying the same sense as our common version, 
Ixx., rdxes pepduevos. Rosenmiiller observes that no angels except the cherubim 
and seraphim are ever described as having wings, or as flying through the air; he 
renders this place, ‘‘festinare factus cum festinatione,”’ i.e., ‘‘ summa festinatione 
delatus.’”” See however Rev. xiv. 6. 

k This is also Theodoret’s conjecture. 
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rows were turned upon him”—breath was not left in him”—and 
when he heard the angel’s awful voice he was fallen with his face 
to the earth in a deep sleep. The hand of another angel of 
human form then touched him, and set him upon his knees and 
the palms of his hands; but it was not until touched a second 
and a third time, that his fear and trembling forsook him, and 
he gained composure enough to attend to the revelation. 

Daniel’s prayer, he was told, was heard from the first day 
that he had began to set his heart to understand, and to chasten 
himself before his God;’ but the messenger sent by God was 
withstood for one and twenty days (the time the prophet was 
fasting, an encouragement to us to pray always and not to 
faint) by an evil angel, who is called the prince of the kingdom 
of Persia," doubtless appointed by Satan to resist the purposes of 
God in that country ; and to hinder on the present occasion the 
revelation of them to his servant. So powerful was his resistance 
that it was necessary for “ Michael, one of the chief princes,” to 
come to his help; “and (so) I remained there,” said the angel, 
accounting for his delay, “ with the kings of Persia.” By the 
kings of Persia may be meant the kingdom of Persia, which may 
be tantamount to the “prince of the kingdom of Persia” just 
before mentioned, as Rosenmiiller explaims.". To the secret 
workings of this satanic agent may be attributed with great pro- 
bability, the troubles and hindrances which befel the Jews in 
building the temple, as narrated in the fourth of Ezra, and 
which caused the suspension of the work all the remaining days 
of Cyrus, until the reign of Darius. The angel announces to 
Daniel his intention of presently returning to fight with the 
“prince of Persia,” adding, “and when I am gone forth, lo! the 
prince of Grecia shall come ;” which we may perhaps paraphrase 
thus: when I shall have finished this expedition, and carried out 
the remaining counsels of God relative to the kingdom of Persia 
till the period of its end, a new adverse power will come upon 
the scene ; another evil angel, the “prince of Grecia” shall be 
in the ascendency, and endeavour to counteract the divine pur- 
poses in the kingdom that is to succeed the Persian, and rule in 
its stead over thy people. Moreover he informs the prophet that 
“there is none that strengtheneth himself with (i. e., assisteth) me 





! Is this beautiful union of personal humiliation with earnest research sufficiently 
attended to by students of the Word? Might we not expect more unity of judg- 
ment in the important department of unfulfilled prophecy, were it always approached 
with the chastened feelings of Daniel on the banks of Hiddekel? See also ch. ix. 3. 

™ The reading of the Septuagint, Deut. xxxii. 8, is well known. Though unin- 
spired, it is yet evidence of the ancient and true belief among the Jews of angelic 
superintendency of the nations of the earth. 

” Septuagint, Vul. Syr. and Theodot. all express the singular,—king or ruler. 
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in these things, (or it may be against these,—the princes of 
Persia and Grecia scil.) but Michael your prince. And as to me, 
in the first year of Darius the Mede, I stood to strengthen and 
for a munition to him.” Whether the antecedent to “him” be 
Michael or Darius is rather doubtful. But the former is pro. 
bably meant, and the mention of Darius is only to mark the 
time. The combined powers of these two mighty angels were 
most likely employed in the fall of the Babylonish empire, and 
the establishment of the Medo-Persian that succeeded it ; even as 
afterwards it may have been to the co-operation of similar super- 
human strength that Alexander was (unconsciously) indebted for 
his astonishing success, and meteor-like career of conquest." 

Michael signifies, who (is) as God? An admirable name-for 
the chief of the angels: for vast is the disparity between even 
him and his Creator; and no one knows this better than the 
archangel himself. How different from him whose condemnation 
was pride, and who tempted Eve likewise with the expectation of 
being ovine as God, in knowledge of good and evil. 

To this angel is especially allotted the care of the Jewish peo- 
ple, v. 21. Fearful and terrible are the scenes described in yet 
unaccomplished prophecies through which. this people have to 
pass ; deep the delusion to which they will be given up, ere the 
vail that is still upon their heart be removed. Their present 
prospects indeed are flattering. The occupation of their land, 
and the rebuilding of their temple are events very likely to occur 
shortly. In the pride and stoutness of heart that characterised 
their fathers, many may say, “The bricks are fallen down, but 
we will build with hewn stones: the sycamores are cut down, but 
we will change them into cedars.” (Isa. ix. 9, 10.) But “his 
anger is not turned away, but his hand is stretched out still.” 
And at the end, a time of trouble awaits them, “such as never 
was since there was a nation even to that same time.” Michael 
their great prince will then stand up on their behalf, and a 
remnant of them will obtain deliverance, (xii. 1.) 

Fourteen years after the latest of the revelations to Daniel, a 
series of remarkable visions was communicated to Zechariah. 
In the first, he saw by night a man’ riding upon a red horse, 
behind whom were red horses, speckled (or day) and white. On 





» Plutarch, comparing Ceesar with Alexander, observes that in the former we see 
the great man, but still it is man; there is nothing in his actions above the reach of 
juman power. Whereas in those of Alexander, one can distinguish as it were some 
rays of divinity. His attempts were fitter for a god than a mortal, and yet he executes 
them ; like Achilles, he proves the truth of Homer’s definition of valour ; he says it 
is a divine inspiration, and that some god gets possession of the man for the time, 
and acts within him. 
° Whom Jerome informs us, the Jews imagined was Michael. 
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these also were riders, as appears from ver. 11. The scene was a 
valley or low place grown with myrtles ; emblematical, it may 
be, of the actual depressed condition of Israel, and the hope of 
better things springing up. These horsemen were angels sent by 
the Lord to walk to and fro through the earth (ver. 10.) They 
report to their leader that they had done so, and that all the 
earth was in profound tranquillity, (with the exception of course 
of the land of Israel.) The angel then asks the Lord about the 
period of mercy for Jerusalem, after the past seventy years of 
indignation ; and he receives in answer words of comfort, which 
he communicates to the prophet. The destinies of Israel are 
here again shewn to be the object of lively interest to the angels 
of God. 

In the vision wherein the prophet was shewn Joshua the high 
priest standing before the angel of the Lord, and Satan standing 
at his right hand to resist him, it would appear from the words 
“the Lord said unto Satan, the Lord rebuke thee; O Satan,” 
&e., that the “angel of the Lord” was Christ himself; for the 
explanation of those who think that a created angel is here called 
Jehovah, because he performs the part of Jehovah, is not quite 
satisfactory. This transaction is sometimes, but quite wrongly, 
supposed to be referred to in Jude 9, a passage already noticed. 
There is only a certain parallelism of circumstances, but not 
identity. One of the promises to Joshua, if he should prove 
faithful, is (ver. 7) “I will give thee places to walk? among 
those that stand by ;”’ that is, the angels who were in attendance 
(ver. 4). Joshua is promised that he should have angels for his 
companions and protectors. Upon the interpretation of this 
symbolic scene it is unnecessary here to enter, but it may be 
noticed how strikingly it calls to our remembrance the divine 
grace in the salvation of a sinner. Satan’s charges are set aside 
by the sovereign mercy of Him who chooses, and who in the 
exercise of his prerogative plucks the consuming brand out of the 
fire. The filthy garments of nature are taken away, and the 
man is robed in beautiful raiment. Moreover the official dignity 
of a priest is obtained, together with pardon and recovered 
purity, (comp. Rev. i. 6.) A “fair mitre” is set upon his head. 
Lastly, the angels who rejoiced over his repentance (Luke xv. 10) 
become his fellow servants and guardians in his after walk. 





? Gesenius and Fiirst make oon to be part. hiph. of bo in which case it 
would have the sense assigned to it by the former of leaders or companions. The 
sense of the passage however remains the same. 

7 The Chaldee interprets this promise with reference to the future life, but this is 
probably wrong. 
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Zechariah’s last vision (chap. vi.) appears to present an 
epitome of the course of the four great gentile empires. He saw 
four chariots drawn by different coloured horses issue forth from 
between two mountains of brass; emblems perhaps of the firm 
and unchangeable decrees of the Almighty, by which, as by 
brazen barriers, all agency, whether human or spiritual, is re. 
strained, until the appointed time is come. The chariots are 
explained to be “the four spirits of the heavens, which go forth 
from standing before the Lord of all the earth.” Four angels, 
we may infer, who preside over the nations of the world. Pro. 
bably they are the same who in Rev. vii. 1, were seen by John 
“holding the four winds of the earth ;” restraining, that is, the 
outbreak of wars, commotions and tribulations, till a certain 
number out of the twelve tribes of Israel were sealed in their 
foreheads, that they might be preserved through the approaching 
judgments. In Daniel’s first vision (chap. vii.) “the four winds 
of the heavens strove upon the great sea. And four great beasts 
came up from the sea, diverse one from another.” Here is de- 
noted the consecutive rise of the four kingdoms, that were each 
in various degrees connected with the Mediterranean.” Its agi- 
tated and tempestuous waters are pictured as their birthplace. 
This is the symbolic expression of the fact that amidst wars and 
revolutions in the regions of the earth bordering on the great sea, 
these kingdoms were successively developed. ‘The first burst of 
the storm over the sea, in Daniel’s vision, is the result of the 
opening of the brazen barrier in that of Zechariah. The rise of 
the first beast in the former, corresponds with the coming forth 
of the first chariot in the latter. This first chariot is simply 
mentioned, and nothing more is said of it, it having already at 
the time of the vision run its course. The black horses (the 
spiritual power that controlled the affairs of the Medo-Persian 
empire) had quieted the Lord’s spirit in the north country (ver. 8) 
i.e., by the execution of the divine judgment on Babylon. The 
white followed in due time, and the same region was the scene of 
Grecian conquest. The spotted red* went towards the south; 
and Egypt became part of the Roman empire. But notwith- 
standing the strength of this power, its never-satisfied ambition, 
and its insatiable thirst for territory; its boundaries, we may pre- 
sume, would not have been so widely extended as they were, 
unless the spiritual power that had this sphere allotted to it, had 





For details respecting this, may be consulted Remarks on the prophetic visions 
in the Book of Daniel, by Dr. S. P. Tregelles, p. 21—25. 
§ Ges. makes pay to mean active or nimble, with which agree Aquila and Vul. 


The above is according to Rosen. and Fiirst, i.e., red sprinkled with white spots. 
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received a divine commission so to order; and thus we read, 
“and the red went forth, and sought to go, that they might 
walk to and fro through the earth ; and he said, get ye hence, 
walk to and fro through the earth.” 

As in the vision, Dan. vii., the heavenly kingdom of the Son 
of Man succeeds the four earthly ones, so after this vision of the 
four chariots, and appropriately closing the whole series, crowns 
of silver and gold are placed on the head of Joshua the high 

iest, who becomes thus a type of the Man whose name is the 
ranch, who will branch up from his place; who will wear at 
once the priestly mitre and the royal crown; and thus as the 
great Melchizedec, uniting in himself the two long separated 
offices, will exhibit their harmonious blending, and introduce 
the blessing which will attend the exercise of their functions by 
one heavenly and perfect will: “the counsel of peace shall be 
between them both.” 

As the cherubim have been supposed by some to be angels ; 
the following extract from a beautiful work now publishing in 
parts, by Messrs. Bagster and Sons: The Tabernacle of Israel, its 
holy Furniture and Vessels, with coloured illuminations, &c., will 
not be out of place here :— 


“The cherubim seem, throughout Scripture, to be symbolic figures, 
shadowing forth the glorious power of God, whereby He accomplishes his 
purposes by agencies often unseen, and yet sure, and efficient, and over- 
ruling. This power of Jehovah is first described minutely under these 
symbols in the book of Ezekiel; where the cherubim are represented as 
four living creatures, having every one four'faces ; the face of a man, of a 
lion, of an ox, and of an eagle.” 


After explaining the meaning of these symbols, the accom- 
plished author thus refers to the cherubim on the Mercy-seat :— 


“These, then, are some of the attributes of the cherubim, the execu- 
tors of God’s will; and here we find them beaten out of one piece with 
the mercy-seat. Some have thought these figures betokened angels, and 
that their bending posture towards the mercy-seat is explained by that 
text, ‘which things the angels desire to look into,’ (1 Pet. i. 12.) And 
m many pictorial representations of the mercy-seat, we see them repre- 
sented in a kneeling posture, as if in adoration. Others have thought 
that the cherubim here symbolize the church. But the construction itself, 
as well as uses of the mercy-seat, seem to preclude either of these inter- 
pretations of the type. The cherubim are distinctly stated to be ‘or the 
mercy-seat,’ and ‘out or the mercy-seat,’ (Exod. xxv. 19; xxxvii. 8.) 
And this is still more apparent in the Hebrew, where the preposition used 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth verses of chap. xxv., and the seventh 
and eighth verses of chap. xxxvii., and translated ‘on the mercy-seat,’ 
and ‘on the two ends,’ &c., should properly be translated ‘from ;’ also, 
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as to the word translated in Exod. xxv. 18, ‘beaten work,’ and Exod, 
xxxvii. 7, ‘beaten out of one piece,’ the meaning seems to be, that the 
cherubim were not cast or moulded separately from the mercy-seat, and 
then attached to it, but were beaten out of the solid mass of gold which 
formed the mercy-seat; the one being beaten from out of the one end, 
and the other from the other. Angels cannot, then, be typified here by 
the cherubim ; for, if they were, it would imply that they form part of the 
seat of God’s mercy, and would thus stand very much in the place in 
which Popery has set them, as the agents for procuring or exhibiting the 
mercy of God, derogating thereby from the person and work of the Lord 
Jesus himself, who is the only way of approach to God, and the one 
through whom alone God can shew his grace and mercy to us; for ‘there 
is no other name under heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved.” (Acts iv. 12.) The same argument would equally apply, if the 
church were symbolized by the cherubim on the mercy-seat. The church 
would thus become, what indeed false systems have made it, the platform 
from whence God dispenses his grace, instead of the body which has 
received his grace. The mercy-seat and cherubim being all of one piece, 
represents, it is believed, Christ as the one who holds all the glorious 
power of God, associated with mercy, and in and through whom God is 
able to display his power and righteousness, ever inseparably linked on 
with mercy and grace.” 


After some remarks on the contrast of the position of the 
cherubim at the east of the garden of Eden, with their place and 
attitude on the mercy-seat, he observes,— 


*** All power in heaven and earth’ hath been given to Christ, but he 
now employs it but for one object, to preserve the place of mercy and of 
grace for his saints; and the place where we now know the full propi- 
tiation for our sins, is the place where we behold the majesty, power, and 
glory of God, all now in our favour, because forming part of the mercy- 
seat itself. All the intelligence and sympathy expressed in the face of the 
man ; all the majesty, terribleness and power of the lion; all the patient 
enduring strength of the ox; all the rapidity and clear sightedness of the 
eagle, now stand engaged on the side of mercy. Redemption in Christ 
has converted the very attributes of God, which were once the most fear- 
ful and opposed to us as sinners, to be the very shelter for us, and the 
power, and assurance, and strength of our blessing.” 


From Rev. iv. it would appear that certain features and cha- 
racteristics of cherubic power will be possessed (in measure) by 
the redeemed in glory. 

Concerning the seraphim, Dr. Eadie (Bibl. Cyclop.) favours 
the opinion “that they were, or were symbols of, the most ex- 
alted order of the angelic host.” 

In Ecel. v., 6, “the angel” is the priest, so called as the 
messenger (comp. Mal. ii. 7) of the Lord. 

“ Angels’ food” (Ps. Ixxviii. 25) is better given in the mar- 
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ginal reading, “ bread of the mighty,” that is, princely or choice 
food. Comp. Judges v. 26, “a dish or bowl of princes (com. 
vers., “a lordly dish”). on is never used for angels. 

The opening of the New Testament dispensation must have 
excited the deepest interest in the heavenly host. 

Gabriel was then sent to disclose much more to Zachariah 
and to Mary than he had been commissioned above five hundred 
years before to reveal to Daniel. His first appearance by the 
side of the altar of incense, was in keeping with those marvellous 
counsels of grace, for the accomplishment of which the time was 
now come, and which the unbelief of the aged priest could not 
retard, though it caused that he was the last instead of the first 
to praise God for his mercy. 

To Joseph the angel of the Lord appeared each of the three 
times not openly but in a dream; “ because the man was very 
faithful, and did not need this sight,” says Chrysostom ; but it is 
impossible always to give a special reason for such things. When 
the Saviour was born, the interesting announcement was made 
to the shepherds near Bethlehem, who suddenly found themselves 
by night in the presence of the angel of the Lord, and surrounded 
by the light of the divine glory. A multitude of the heavenly 
host suddenly appeared with the angel at the conclusion of his 
message ; and then probably the same voices that had four thou- 
sand years before celebrated the creation of the world, joined 
in praising him whose blessed and eternal Son, by whom that 
world was made, was then lying in the helplessness of infancy—a 
little babe in a manger at Bethlehem! Another universal chorus 
of praise will there bein heaven as soon as the period arrives for 
the fall of Babylon, and the marriage of the Lamb (Rev. xix.) 
Meanwhile the accession of each individual sinner to the number 
of the saved awakens joy in the presence of the angels of God 
(Luke xv. 7, 10), for theirsympathies are with that, which how- 
ever overlooked or despised by the world, not less advances God’s 
glory than it brings felicity to man. 

Probably antecedently to his incarnation, the Son of God had 
not, strictly speaking, been “seen of angels.” (1 Tim. ii. 16.) 
Though doubtless the object of their adoration as one of the Holy 
Trinity, they did not ordinarily behold him with their eyes until 
the manifestation of the ‘ mystery of godliness.’ His occasional 
appearance of old in human form, scarcely qualifies the broad 
and general statement. The redemption work of our Lord must 
have vastly added to the knowledge before possessed by the angels, 
both of the Godhead generally, and of the Person of the Son in 
particular. 

The two recorded instances of angels ministering to Jesus 
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are, I. After the temptation (Matt. iv. 11); and II. In his 
agony in Gethsemane (Luke xxii. 43). 

The only other mention of angelic ministration in the Gospel, 
before we come to the resurrection, is in the instance of the pool 
of Bethesda (John v. 4). If we admit with Dr. Davidson‘ and 
others the genuineness of this passage on external grounds, it is 
very clear as the learned Doctor observes, that its “internal evi- 
dence is certainly not against its authenticity.” Only it must be 
observed that the periodical descent of the angel is not mentioned 
as a mere Jewish belief, but a positive fact independent of any 
subjective views on such miraculous agency. As to when the 
angel first commenced, and when he ceased to trouble the waters 
and impart to them healing virtue, we are left in ignorance ; but 
the following observations by another“ are deserving of attention. 
“Tn the Introduction to the first part of this gospel, I have 
shewn that there was, through all the stages of the history of 
Israel, the occasional putting forth of a special energy of the 
Spirit, by which, and not by the resources of their own system, 
the Lord was sustaining Israel, and teaching them to know where 
their final hope lay. From the call of Abraham to the throne of 
David, we saw this. Now I judge that Bethesda was a witness 
of the same thing. Bethesda was not that which the system 
itself provided. It was opened in Jerusalem, as a fountain of 
healing, by the sovereign grace of Jehovah (as indeed its name 
imports). Neither was it an abiding, but only an occasional re- 
lief, as the judges and prophets had been. Like them, it was a 
testimony to the grace and power that were in God himself for 
Israel; and had, perhaps, yielded this its testimony at certain 
seasons all through the dark age which had passed since the days 
of the last of their prophets. But it must now be set aside. Its 
waters are to be no more troubled. He to whom all these wit- 
nesses of grace pointed, had now appeared. As the true foun- 
tain of health, the Son of God had now come to the daughter of 

Zion, and was shewing himself in Jerusalem.” 

There are two passages in the Gospels relative to the subject 
of this paper, of peculiar interest,—Matt. xviii. 10, and Luke 
xvi. 22. Of the former, “Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones ; for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven,” 
Dr. Kitto’ well remarks, “That angels minister to the people 
of God there can be no doubt, but that every one, or every one 





¢ Lectures on Biblical Criticism, pp. 192—194. 
“ Notes on the Gospel of John. Campbell. Holborn. 
» Pictorial Bible. 
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of the righteous, has his guardian angel, is another question, 
concerning which it is difficult to arrive at a conclusion from the 
passage before us.” He adds: “It occurs to us that an argu- 
ment in favour of it may be derived from the fact that our Lord’s 
auditors must, with the opinions they held, have understood him 
in this sense.” However it must be remembered, that the first 
and most natural impression received by his hearers was not 
always the true one. At times there was even a designed ambi- 
guity and a covert sense in his words; see e. g. Matt. xvi. 5—7 ; 
John ii. 19—22. And indeed it seems more probable that (as 
in the cases of Jacob and Elisha) many angels rather than one, 
and that one always the same, are often employed in ministering 
to each of the Lord’s “little ones,” that is, true believers (ver. 6). 
These angels are also of the more exalted orders, and of great 
power, as is signified in the above passage. 

And what is more likely than that their kindly offices should 
be experienced by us at the solemn period of dissolution? We 
may very safely rest our proof of this on Luke xvi. 22: “And 
it came to pass that the beggar died, and was carried by the angels 
into Abraham’s bosom:” and here it may be remarked, with 
reference to what was said above, we read of ‘angels’ not an 
angel. The thought of these invisible spirits surrounding the 
believer in his dying moments, in readiness to convey his spirit 
to the appointed place of rest and happiness, cannot but, in its 
place, contribute to the comfort and joy, both of the departing 
and of his pious relations or friends who may be watching around 
him. Before the last mournful offices are performed,—even be- 
fore the closing of the eyes, the spirit that has fled has begun to 
experience in a new, and to us mysterious sphere, the ministry 
of angels; welcome and grateful it may easily be conceived on 
the first entrance into an invisible and untried world. 

Concerning Acts xii. 15, Dr. Kitto observes; “ As explained 
by the notions of the Jews, this would not mean Peter’s ghost, 
or intimate that they supposed him dead; nor, necessarily, that 
it was his guardian angel (for they supposed every person had 
one) ; but that it was an angel in his shape. They believed that 
commissioned angels did sometimes assume the appearance of 
particular men, especially when they had something to impart 
which might most suitably come from the persons whose aspects 
they assumed.” It need scarcely be remarked in addition, that 
this passage teaches nothing certain; the supposed appearance 
of Peter’s angel being founded on a human notion, which even 
supposing it were correct, has no support from revelation. 

After our Lord’s resurrection, an angel descended from heaven, 
and rolled back the great stone that had closed the entrance of 
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the sepulchre (Matt. xxviii. 2), in order to admit those who were 
to be the witnesses of the stupendous event that had taken place, 
He was of glorious appearance (ver. 3), and at the sight of him 
the keepers became as dead. Seated, as though in derision of 
the careful precautions of the chief priests and Pharisees, on the 
stone which they had sealed, he may be said to have delivered 
the first discourse on the resurrection,—a discourse remarkable, 
if any other, for compendious brevity and comprehensive ful- 
ness (5—7). 

Probably it was this angel who subsequently, accompanied 
by another, was seen inside the tomb (Luke xxiv. 4; John xx, 
12). Dr. Davidson remarks :— 


“Tt need occasion no perplexity to observe, that Matthew and Mark 
mention but one angel; Luke and John ¢wo. The angel mentioned by 
the first two evangelists was the angel that terrified the Roman guard, 
rolled away the stone from the door of the tomb, sat on it, and addressed 
Mary, the mother of James and Salome. The two angels mentioned by 
Luke and John were seen by Mary Magdalene on her return to the sepul- 
chre; and after that by Joanna and the other women with her. The two 
angels were seen in the td@os, or tomb, where the body had lain; the one 
angel was seen in the ~vnpuéov, or sepulchre, at the door of the tapos, 
Probably the latter angel had removed from the outside to the interior 
of the tomb between the visit of Mary and Salome and the second visit 
of Mary Magdalene.”—Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 569. 


The remaining passages in the Gospels relative to angels are 
prophetic, and describe their employment at the end of the age. 
In Matt. xiii. 39—42 we learn that, as the reapers in the harvest 
they will gather out of the kingdom all the wicked and the false 
professors (represented by the tares), and cast them into a furnace 
of fire ; and again (ver. 49), that they will “sever the wicked from 
among the just.” An awful sight, truly, for the latter to witness! 
but as the resurrection of the dead and the transformation of the 
living saints will have probably taken place before this, it will be 
one which they will be able to behold unmoved by those natural 
and merely human sympathies, that if still possessed might ren- 
der it intolerable. 

In Matt. xvi, 27 our Lord prophesies of his coming in glory 
with his angels, and shortly after he presented on the mount of 
transfiguration, a miniature and typical representation of his 
kingdom (ver. 28, chap. xvii.) 

One office assigned to the angels is the gathering together of 
the elect from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the 
other (Matt. xxiv. 31; Mark xii. 27). This appears to mean 
that after the resurrection angels will gather them together to 
some one place on the earth, just before their being caught up 
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in the clouds.” Of this solemn day the angels themselves know 
as little as men (ver. 36). 

To this epoch the parable of the sheep and the goats (xxv. 
81, etc.) relates. From the circumstance of the “holy angels” 
being alone mentioned as being with the Lord at this time, and 
not any of his saints, it may be inferred that the “throne of his 
glory” is in the air ; for when he comes to the earth it will be 
in company with all his redeemed, who will have been previously 
caught up to meet him, and who will be associated with him in 
the execution of the judgment (1 Thess. iv. 16, 17; Zech. xiv. 5; 
Jude 14, 15; Rev. xix. 7—9, 11, 14; xiv. 15,18). Inthe pro- 
gress of the Lord’s descent to the earth, therefore, when the last 
trumpet has sounded, will the separation of the tares from the 
wheat, and the sheep from the goats, be made by the instru- 
mentality of angels. All the Gentiles (7rdvra ra €8ym—in con- 
tradistinction to Israel, the heathen, apostates, and all who 
stand in no professed relation to Christ as king and shepherd, 
whose judgment will be different both as to time and circum- 
stances), that is to say, all individuals among them who profess 
Christianity, and who, whether really or only ostensibly, belong 
to the fold of the great Shepherd-King, the antitype of Moses 
and David (Ex. ili. 1; Deut. xxxiii. 5; Ps. Ixxviti. 70—72) will 
be separated into two classes, and receive their respective awards. 

In various signal instances recorded in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, we find the interposition of angels to deliver the apostles, 
and to advance the progress of the truth. In ver. 19, ete., we read 
how the apostles were rescued from prison by the angel of the 
Lord, who opened and afterwards closed again the doors, unper- 
ceived by the keepers who were standing before them ; vii. 26, 
how an angel instructed Philip to go on the way toward Gaza 
which was desert, but without telling him beforehand of the in- 
teresting enquirer, for whose alone sake the evangelist was with- 
drawn from the populous and encouraging field of his labours. 

Chap. x. 3 tells how an angel in “ bright clothing” (ver. 30) 
appeared in a vision to Cornelius as he was fasting and praymg, 
and told him that his prayers and his alms were come up for a 
memorial before God, and that he should send men to Joppa for 
Simon, surnamed Peter, who should tell him words whereby he 
and all his house should be saved (xi. 14); xii. 7, how the angel 
of the Lord came upon Peter as he was sleeping in prison between 
two soldiers, bound with two chains, while the keepers before the 








So Chrysostom explains, comparing 1 Thess. iv. 16, “Qote dvaotavtas pév 
Gu\NeEovaw dryyedot, gv\EYEvTas bE apTacovew ai vepéda. Hom. lxxvi- 
in Matt. So also Theophylact, following as usual his master. 
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door kept watch ; whereupon a light shined in the prison, and 
Peter having been awakened by the angel, his chains fell from off 
his hands, and having girded himself and bound on his sandals, 
and cast his garment about him, as bidden by the angel, he fol- 
lowed the latter through the first and second wards to the iron 
gate that led to the city, which opened to them of its own accord, 
and having passed through one street the angel departed from 
Peter, who was not yet come to himself, but thought it was a 
vision he saw. 

The same chapter tells us of the awful judgment executed on 
Herod, the measure of whose iniquity—though he had slain 
James the brother of John, and but for the above wonderful in. 
terposition would have doubtless killed Peter also—was not filled 
up till on a certain occasion he permitted the impious flattery of 
the people who paid him divine honours, to pass unrebuked ; for 
which sin immediately the angel of the Lord smote him, and he 
died a lingering death of terrible torture, being eaten of worms. 

Acts xxiii. 8 alludes to the disbelief of the Sadducees, not 
only in the resurrection, but in angels and spirits; “but the 
Pharisees,” says the inspired narrator, “ confess both ;” that is, 
as Dr. Bloomfield observes, “the Resurrection, and the existence 
of Immaterial Beings ; mvedya and dyyedos being considered as 
falling under the same head.* Lastly, when Paul was in danger 
of shipwreck, the angel of God stood by him in the night, and 
bade him not to fear, telling him he was to be brought before 
Cesar, and moreover, that for his sake all that sailed with him 
would be preserved ; all which was fulfilled (Acts xxvii. 23, 24). 

Some texts now have to be considered in the epistles. 

“We are made,” says Paul, speaking of himself and his fel- 
low apostles, “a spectacle unto the world, both to angels and to 
men.” (1 Cor. iv. 9.) That is, “we are become a gazing stock 
to the whole universe.” 

Some of the church in Corinth were in the habit of going to 
law with each other before unbelievers. In reproving this prac- 
tice, the apostle reminds them that the saints were destined to 





« Dr. Bloomfield’s Greek text is certainly the least commendable part of his 
generally valuable edition of the Testament. See remarks on this subject in Dr. 
Tregelles’s introduction to his Book of Revelation, translated from the ancient Greek 
Text, Bagster, p. 19—22. It is very unsatisfactory to the scholar who reveres (as 
well as he may) the weighty authority of the most ancient MSS. constantly to find 
them so summarily and Slightingly put aside by the learned editor. Such an one will 
probably not acquiesce in his note to ver. 9 of this chapter, where the external au- 
thority for cancelling the words p42) demas ye is pronounced “ very slender.” Nei- 
ther does it seem necessary to supp is. ‘* But if a spirit hath spoken 
to him, or an angel,’’—at the mention ‘of which the clamour seems to have been re- 
doubled on the part of the Sadducees, and to have drowned the remainder of the 
sentence. 
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judge the world; much more, therefore, were they worthy to 
judge the smallest matters. Moreover that they would judge 
angels; how much more things that pertain to this life? (1 Cor. 
vi. 1—3.) Fallen angels are most probably meant (see 2 Pet. ii. 
4; Jude 6) in the future judgment of whom the saints (it seems 
to be signified) will be assessors with Christy (comp. Rev. xx. 4). 
If this be so, it will not be the least wonderful of the circum- 
stances of “the great day,” that angels, once bright and holy, 
but now degraded and polluted, will see human beings, them- 
selves once vile and perishing, enthroned as their judges; that 
they who owe everything to sovereign grace, shall be admitted to 
a share in such an arbitration ; that they shall concur in the sen- 
tence which will be pronounced on those higher beings, for whom 
no Saviour died, and to whom no mercy was offered ! 

“For this cause ought the woman to have power on her head 
because of the angels.” (1 Cor. xi. 10.) She must have, that is, 
on her head, a veil or covering, an emblem of power which as a 
married woman she received from her husband, and in dependence 
upon whom she uses it in her domestic sphere ; or as Dr. Bloom- 
field says, “in acknowledgment of the superiority of the husband 
whose delegated authority she holds,’” “because of the angels,” 
who being present in the meetings of Christians, and spectators 
of their worship, would be offended by anything unseemly. 
“Who,” as the learned Doctor just quoted truly observes, “ by 
their peculiar characteristics of purity, humility (see Is. vi. 2), 
and preservation of that subordination, in which we have reason 
to suppose the various orders are placed, would feel peculiarly 
grieved (from the interest which they take in the concerns of men 
considered as the lower family of God, see iv. 9) at any such 
violation of the customary forms of propriety and decorum as 
might bring scandal on the Christian name.” (See also 1 Tim. 
v.21.) This incidental allusion to the presence of angels in divine 
worship is of great interest. It is singular that some should have 
found these words difficult. Is it not truly nodum in scirpo 
querere ? 

Alluding to the subtlety of Satan, and the specious guise 
under which he is often accustomed to work, the apostle uses the 
expression “angel of light,” (2 Cor. xi. 14,) indicative of the 
purity and holiness of those spirits, whose form the evil one can 
assume when it answers his purpose. This is a passage well de- 
serving of serious consideration in these times. 

Various orders of the celestial powers are alluded to in the 
words, “ principality, power, might, dominion,”’—abstract for 





y See Bloomfield ad loc. 
* See also Dr. Kitto, Pictorial Bible, on this perplexing passage. 
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concrete. (Eph. i. 21.) “ Principalities and powers” are again 
mentioned (ili. 10); see also Col. ii. 10; and the words are also 
used with reference to evil angels. (Eph. vi. 2; Col. ii. 15.) 

In Col. i. 16, the different orders are spoken of as “ thrones, 
dominions, principalities, powers ;” in 1 Pet. iii. 22, as “ angels, 
powers, authorities (Suvdweus),” the singular of which is rendered 
“might” in the authorized version, Eph.i. 21. Perhaps no great 
stress is intended to be laid on the exact order of these designa- 
tions ; nevertheless, if we arrange the lists in the following way, 
a tolerably uniform scale can be made out. 





Eph. i. 21. iii. 10. Col. ii. 10. i. 16. 1 Pet. iii. 22. 


Thrones 
Dominions Angels 
Principality | Principalities| Principality | Principalities 











Power Powers Power Powers Powers 
Might Authorities 
Dominion 























“Thrones” seems to denote the highest order, though it 
may be not so much elevated above “ principalities” as to pre- 
vent the latter being a sufficiently accurate designation of the 
higher orders in general (included in the “angels” in 1 Pet. iii. 
22), in contradistinction to “ powers,” perhaps the general term 
for the lower orders. Below these come the “authorities,” and 
last of all the “dominions.” In Col. i. 16, the two extreme 
orders are first mentioned, and then the common and general 
designations; the apostle seeming to contrast in this verse 
the things enumerated in pairs; “heaven and earth,” “ visi- 
ble and invisible,” “thrones or dominions,” “ principalities or 
powers.” 

At the head of all the heavenly principalities is Michael, “one 
of the chief princes ” (Dan. x. 13) ; “ the great prince ” (xii. 1) ; 
“the archangel” (Jude 9; 1 Thess. iv. 16). There appears to be 
no scriptural authority for the idea. of there being seven arch- 
angels. We only find mention of one. Rev. viii. 2 speaks of 
“the seven angels who stand in the presence of God;” but we 
know not that Michael is one of them: nor supposing he is, 
would it follow that the rest are archangels also. One of the 
number might be superior to the rest, or at least primus inter 
pares, like Peter, for example, among the other apostles. 

We may call to mind here, with adoring gratitude, the mar- 
vellous result of God’s electing and redeeming love in the future 
elevation of the church of Christ above all the heavenly host. 
As one in the Father and the Son (John xvii. 21—23) ; as the 
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bride the Lamb’s wife (Rev. xix. 7; Eph. v. 30, 32) ; as the living 
creatures and throned elders round about the throne of the Lord 
God Almighty (Rev. iv.); as kings and priests of God and of 
Christ (xx. 4; i. 6); as members of the mystic body of Christ, 
and risen with him (Eph. i. 23; ii. 6; iv. 15, 16; Col. i. 18; ii. 
19; ui. 1; 1 Cor. xii. 12, &c.) ; as heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ (Rom. viii. 17) ; what can rival the privilege, dignity, 
and blessing of our standing? And we may be certain that the 
principalities and powers who learn by the church “ the manifold 
wisdom of God” (Eph. iii. 10), feel no jealousy in seeing redeemed 
sinners preferred before themselves, and promoted, according to 
God’s eternal purpose, to distinctions to which they are necessa- 
rily strangers. 

To recur to the archangel. His voice will be heard when the 
Lord descends from heaven (1 Thess. iv. 16), accompanied by 
“his mighty angels” (2 Thess. i. 7). In the former passage 
three things seem mentioned ; the shout from the Lord (comp. 
Rev. x. 3)—the voice of the archangel—and the trump of God. 
Some however understand the two latter as exegetical, or expla- 
natory of the first. 

In Heb. i. and ii. the apostle shews the infinite superiority of 
the Son in comparison with angels. One of his proofs from 
the Old Testament is in i. 6: “ And again, when he bringeth in 
the first-begotten into the world, he saith, And let all the angels 
of God worship him :” which is quoted from Psalm xevii. 7, ac- 
cording to the Septuagint.“ When the first-begotten (comp. Ps. 
Ixxxix. 27; Rom. viii. 29; Col.i. 15; Prov. viii. 22—31) is intro- 
duced into the world with all the circumstances of glory and great- 
ness, the angels are called upon to adore him ; a plain argument for 
their inferiority. The above Psalm begins: “'The Lord reigneth ; 
let the earth rejoice ; let the multitude of isles be glad.” This is 
“the world to come” to which the apostle refers 1. 5, and which 
he says God hath not put in subjection unto the angels, (who had 
so much to do with the past dispensation, ii. 2,) but, as he proceeds 
to shew from Psalm viii., unto the Son of man, the Messiah,— 
Jesus in his glorified humanity. It is the theme of wonder and 
admiration to the Psalmist, who is standing as it were in the 
midst of millennial felicity, that man, or human nature in the 
in the person of Christ, should be thus exalted. After shewing 





* See Davidson’ s Sacred Hermeneutics, p- 426. 

a So Theophyl. Tada & mavta Kai eis TY Kouny dvOpwrornta elpytat, 
Kupuotepov é€ 6 opws appoaccev dv t% Xprotw cata odpKa. Kai yap 0 vios 
Tov Ocod ovécv ovoav THY dvOpwatvyy giow é€reoke Ya7o, Kai mpoa\afo- 
fevos abt, Kat évwaas éauTti, Tavtwy avwrepos €derxOn. 
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that ali that is here mentioned is not yet fulfilled, the apostle 
says, “ But we behold crowned with glory and honour, on ac- 
count of his having suffered death, Jesus, who was made a little 
lower than the angels, in order that he, by the grace of God, 
should taste death for every one.”* We infer from this that hu- 
man nature (putting sin of course out of the question) is but a 
little inferior to angelic. Man, we remember, was originally 
made in the image of God. 

Copious mention of the ministry of angels occurs in the Apo- 
calypse. The subject of this deeply interesting and important 
book being “ God on the throne of his government in his relation 
to the nations,” rather than truth specially pertaining to the 
church as such, the medium of communication is an angel (ver. 1.) 
We have not yet fellowship with God in his relation to the desti- 
nies and control of the nations: hence the peculiar and distant 
mode in which these visions were communicated to John; in 
keeping with which also was the trumpet-sound (ver. 10), that 
first called his attention to them. 

It is rather singular that the “angels of the churches” (i. 20, 
etc.) should by any have been taken in a literal sense, as guardian 
angels. It is incredible either that such should be found failing 
in their office, or that John should be instructed to communicate 
with them by letters.° Angels are described as joining with the 
glorified saints in singing the praises of the “Lamb that was slain.” 
“ And I heard the voice of many angels around the throne, and 
the living creatures and the elders: and the number of them was 
myriads of myriads, and thousands of thousands ; saying, Worthy 
is the Lamb that hath been slain, etc.” (v.11, 12.) From this 
chapter and the preceding, they seem not to stand so near the 
throne as the representatives of the redeemed : see also vii. 11. 
This passage moreover gives us an idea of their vast numbers. 

We read much in the prophets and the Psalms of a remnant 
of the Jews, who, after having been brought through the tribu- 
lation of the last days, will be finally established in their land 
under the blessings of the new covenant. (See e.g. Isa. vi. 13; 





b Craik’s Amended Translation. So likewise Diodati arranges the clauses. 

¢ To understand by the “angel ’’ those in whom (whether one or few or many) 
was vested the oversight of the church, and who were more particularly responsible 
to the Lord for its condition, satisfies every requirement in the epistles. Thus sup- 
posing that (as was the case about thirty years before, Acts xx. 17) there was a 
plurality of elders in the church at Ephesus when John wrote to it, they would all 
be comprehended in the compendious expression “ angel ;’’ the individualization, 
so to speak, of the amount of gift for rule and oversight possessed by each body ; 
which in an age when spiritual endowment was probably still abundant, it is scarcely 
likely rested in any instance in only one person. Applied to those who specially com- 
municate ¢o their brethren the word of God (Heb. xiii. 7), and on the other hand “‘ give 
account ’’ to God of them (Heb. xiii. 17), the word ‘‘ angel’’ is very appropriate. 
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x, 20—22; xxv.—xxvii., lxiv., Ixv. 8—10; Jer. xxxi.; Hos. ii.; 
Joel ii. 32 ; Mic. iv. 7; Zeph. iii. 12, 13; Zech. xii., xiii.; Mal. 
iii. 8—5; iv. 2,3; etc., etc.) This remnant appears to be the 
same as the 144,000 mentioned Rev. vii. An angel having the 
seal of the living God, seals these “ servants of God” in their 
foreheads, that they may be preserved through the fires of the 
closing period of the age (comp. ix. 4). Thus while some angels 
receive 2 commission to hurt the earth and the sea (vii. 2), this 
one provides that those whom God has determined to preserve 
shall be unharmed in the midst of the judgments, which to them 
may be purifying indeed, but will not be consuming. 

Just previously to the sounding of the seven trumpets (viii. 
2), John beheld an angel engaged in a priestly ministration at 
the golden altar in heaven. “And another angel came and 
stood at the altar, having a censer of gold; and there was given 
unto him much incense, that he should put (it) to the prayers 
of all saints upon the altar of gold which was before the throne. 
And the smoke of the incense went up with the prayers of the 
saints out of the angel’s hand before God. And the angel took 
the censer, and filled it with the fire of the altar, and cast (it) 
into the earth: and there were thunderings, and lightnings, and 
voices, and an earthquake.” (ver. 3—5.) The time is at hand 
for the execution of the terrible judgments of God on the world ; 
silent preparations for them are made in heaven (ver. 1, 2); and 
it seems that the prayers of the saints on earth are the imme- 
diate cause of the inflictions that follow each successive blast of 
the trumpets. The incense of course indicates the value of 
Christ’s mediation, the sanction of his name added to their 
prayers. The censer filled with fire which was then cast to the 
earth, is symbolic of the holiness of God brought into direct 
collision with the earth and its inhabitants; the terrible results 
of which appear in the following parts of the book; and the 
thunders, lightnings, voices, and earthquakes, are premonitory 
of what is at hand. The circumstance of an angel’s ministering 
at the altar is in itself evidence that no part of the “royal 
priesthood” (1 Pet. ii. 9) has at this time entered upon its 
priestly functions above (Rev. xx. 6). On the other hand, in 
ch. v. 8, where (anticipatively) the whole church was seen in 
heaven, the elders are described as having “ golden bowls full of 
incense, which are the prayers of the saints ;” i.e. of Israel on 
the earth in the millennium, who are referred to ver. 10, “ and 
thou hast made them unto our God a kingdom and priests, and 
they reign on the earth.”* In that age, Christ and his church 


_ 4 Tregelles’s Revelation from Ancient Authorities, from which also the succeed- 
Ing quotations from the Apocalypse in this paper are taken. 
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will be to Israel and the converted nations of the earth, what 
Aaron and his sons were to the congregation of old. The hea- 
venly priestly family will then have been fully constituted above, 
and will minister together with their Great Head for blessing to 
mankind. 

In that ‘age, the golden censer will no more empty its fire 
upon the earth, nor will the ministrations at the golden altar be 
the occasion of bringing down upon it wrath instead of mercies, 

The proper reading of ch. viii. 13, is, “And I saw, and 
heard an eagle flying in the mid-heaven,” etc. With this has 
been compared Hos. viii. 1. (The common text has “ heard an 
angel flying.’’) 

It does not come within the scope of this paper to notice the 
operations of evil angels: an important subject truly, and ordi- 
narily too little dwelt upon, but one that requires separate con- 
sideration. Passing over therefore ch. ix., and only remarking of 
the “mighty angel” in ch. x. that he is unquestionably the Lord 
himself, beheld in the vision as come to claim for his own the 
dominion of the earth and the sea, that is, the sovereignty of the 
world (comp. xi. 15), we come to xii. 7, where we read, “ And 
there was war in heaven: Michael and his angels—to war with 
the dragon; and the dragon warred and his angels; and he 
prevailed not ; neither was their place found any more in heaven. 
And the great dragon was cast out, the old serpent, that is called 
the Devil and Satan, who deceiveth the whole world: he was cast 
out into the world, and his angels were cast out with him.” 

Satan and his angels have access at present to heaven itself. 
Into the very presence of God our great adversary is still per- 
mitted to carry his accusations against us. What he did of old 
against Job he does yet against every one of the Lord’s servants, 
whose contest is indeed not against flesh and blood, but against 
wicked spirits in heavenly places. (Eph. vi. 12.) The priesthood 
and intercession of Christ meet the ceaseless charges which the 
enemy brings against them in heaven, and the “armour of God” 
is their safeguard against his wiles upon earth. The time how- 
ever will at length come when he and his will be forcibly and 
for ever expelled from heaven. Of the nature of the conflict 
which ends in his being cast out, we are of course ignorant; we 
see only that he obstinately disputes his ground to the last, and 
is vanquished by Michael at the head of a host of angels, before 
whom the apostate powers and their head are driven to the 
earth, where, until the Lord’s advent, they will keep a brief but 
fearful carnival of delusion, blasphemy, and blood. 

Their expulsion is well understood in heaven to be the pledge 
of the reign of Christ being near at hand: ‘And I heard a loud 
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voice in heaven, saying, Now hath come the salvation, and the 
wer, and the kingdom of our God, and the authority of his 
hrist ; because the accuser of our brethren hath been cast out, 
who accused them before our God day and night.” (ver. 10.) 
This voice is probably that of the martyrs (vi. 9—11), who may 
perhaps be again referred to xvi. 11, “I heard the altar say,” 
etc. The joy, however, of the inhabitants of heaven, on being 
thus relieved from hearing these incessant accusations of Satan, 
is not shared by those on earth; “Therefore rejoice, (ye) hea- 
vens, and ye that dwell in them. Woe to the earth and to the 
sea! because the devil hath come down unto you, having great 
wrath, knowing that he hath but a short time.” (ver. 12.)¢ 
From Rev. xiv. 6, it appears that shortly before the time 
of the end there will be an extensive testimony to the grace of 
God, a final offer of the gospel to all nations; accompanied by 
the warning of judgment being at hand: “ And I saw another 
angel flying in the mid-heaven, having the everlasting gospel to 
preach unto those that dwell on the earth, and unto every 
nation, and tribe, and tongue, and people; saying with a loud 
voice, Fear God, and give glory to him! because the hour of his 
judgment is come ; and worship him that made the heaven, and 
the earth, and sea, and fountains of waters.” There is no reason 
to doubt that this gracious message will be proclaimed by men, 





¢ To present in detail the considerations in support of the view that Satan’s 
expulsion from the heavens is an event yet future, and that it will take place three 
years and a half before the Lord’s coming, would involve the introduction of almost 
the whole subject of apocalyptic interpretation. Those who, like the writer, are 
satisfied of the fallacy of what is called the “ year-day system,” and who believe that 
the 1260 days (xii. 6), the times, times, and half a time (xii. 4), and the forty-two 
months (xi. 2), all mean literally a period of three years and a half, will of course 
need no further proof. It may however be remarked that Eph. vi. 12 does not seem 
to countenance the idea (which would be involved in the contrary theory) that for so 
long a time as 1260 years, conflict with ‘‘ wicked spirits in heavenly places ’’ would 
cease to be the church’s lot ; nor are the expressions ‘‘ now is come,’’ &c. (Rev. xii. 10), 
and ‘‘a short time,” (ver. 12), easy to be reconciled with so protracted a period. 
Moreover when Satan is expelled, it is as the dragon with seven heads and ten horns 
(ver. 3), that is, at the time that he sustains the authority and guides the energies of 
the ten sovereigns who will reign over the ten final divisions of the Roman world 
(both in its eastern and western parts). 

That this tenfold division of the whole Roman empire will be just at the close of 
its history, appears from Dan. ii. The ten toes are at the very extremity of the 
image, and when developed the stone falls upon ¢hem (ver. 34). It is in the days 
of these kings that the kingdom of Christ is set up (ver. 44). So also the ten horns 
of the fourth beast (Dan. vii.), which are explained to be ten kings (ver. 24), exist at 
the time of the judgment (ver. 26, 27; comp. Rev. xvii. 12—14). It has been truly 
observed, that the Roman world has never yet, in its eastern and western parts, pre- 
sented a tenfold division, and that whenever it is made, it will be too palpable to be 
mistaken ; as clear and undoubted, in fact, as any part of the prophecy of the image 
= of the four beasts, which has already become matter of plain and uncontroverted 
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but the flight of the angel may signify the rapidity with which 
this closing work of evangelization will be effected, and (but 
this does not necessarily follow) that the ministry of angels will 
help it forward. It is rather to digress from our subject, but 
we may perhaps infer from other Scriptures which describe the 
state of things just previous to the Lord’s return, that not very 
many will be affected by this preaching. The language indeed 
of ver. 7 appears to intimate that the most part will have then 
ceased even to own God as Creator, or else that they are about 
to sink to that extreme point of infidelity; and this is in ac- 
cordance with what we learn elsewhere: see Isa. ii.; Zech. xiii, 
2; Rev. ix. 20; xiii. 4,6—8, 15. Though a comparison with 
ch. xili. (see especially ver. 7) would lead to the conclusion that 
the sphere of this testimony is mainly the prophetic earth, it 
may nevertheless extend to outside nations, but still with some 
limitation, as it appears from Isa. lxvi. 15, 16, 19, that some 
will be converted after the judgment who have never before 
heard of the Lord. 

Another angel follows in the vision, announcing the fall of 
Babylon (ver. 8). This indeed is not yet literally a fact, for her 
judgment is quite at the last (xix. 1—7), but it is true ¢o faith, 
and even while she yet “sits as a queen,” the testimony of the 
servants of God will be to the certainty and nearness of her fall 
(xvii. 7, 8). It is not however to be necessarily inferred from 
this verse that any actual angelic ministry is linked with this 
testimony. It may only be a symbolic way of communicating 
instruction to John and to the church. The same may be said 
concerning the following verse. 

In verse 14 the Son of Man is described on the point of 
reaping the harvest of the earth. Though coming on the clouds 
in glory, it is still in the character of the servant of God, and so 
an angel from the temple is represented in the vision as convey- 
ing to him the divine mandate to thrust in his sickle and reap. 
The agency employed in this (Matt. xiii. 37—43) has already 
been noticed. 

The “harvest” is a time of mingled mercy and judgment, 
when the wheat is gathered into the garner, and the tares are 
burned ; but the “ vintage” which follows is judgment alone. 
In the ripened clusters of “ the vine of the earth ” we recognise 
the symbol of the matured results of the godless energies of 
apostate men, as they will be found flourishing in all luxuriance 
in the last days. The gathering of the clusters, and their being 
cast into the winepress (ver. 18, 19), evidently signifies the col- 
lecting together of these wicked persons preparatory to their 

being destroyed. An angel comes out from the altar, “ who 
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hath authority over fire,’ probably meaning the fire of the altar, 
emblem of the divine holiness. In the light, as it were, of that 
holiness, he contemplates the vine of the earth, and seeing that 
its grapes are fully ripe, commands the other angel with a sharp 
sickle (ver. 17) to gather them. It is done; and the awful act 
of judgment succeeds (ver. 20). We know that unclean spirits 
will gather the hosts of the enemies of the Lord to Armageddon 
(xvi. 13—16). And by the angel’s reaping may be signified 
here, that angelic angency will subsequently bring down the 
vast army to the place without the city (xiv. 20), where, as 
grapes trodden in the winepress, they will be destroyed by the 
Lord (see xix. 11—21). From Joel iii. 1, 2, 9—17, the scene 
of the judgment would seem to be the valley of Jehoshaphat. 

By seven angels will be inflicted the seven last plagues that 
complete the wrath of God. (xv. 1; xvi.) The resemblance of 
these to the plagues of Egypt has often been noticed. In 
xvi. 5, “ the angel of the waters” glorifies God for the righteous 
retribution which has turned them into blood. May we not 
infer from this expression, that certain angels are specially 
appointed to the oversight of the different elements and depart- 
ments of the natural world? Such an idea need not be rejected 
because it is found in the Rabbinical writings. 

The seven angels, who issue from the symbolic temple (xv. 
6), are clothed in “ pure bright linen,” indicative of purity and 
holiness ; and they are girded with “girdles of gold,” perhaps 
emblematic of the divine power which strengthens them for 
their work. 

On the eve of the great final battle between the Lord fol- 
lowed by the hosts of heaven, and the beast with his confederate 
kings, John saw “an angel standing in the sun,” as it were the 
eye of heaven, and summoning all the fowls that fly in the mid- 
heaven to the “ great supper of God,” in order that they might 
“eat the flesh of kings, and the flesh of chief captains, and the 
flesh of mighty men, and the flesh of horses, and of those that 
sit on them, and the flesh of all (men), both free and bond, both 
small and great.” (xix. 17,18.) This is an awfully sublime and 
terrible scene. The Pharaoh, so to speak, of the last days, is 
preparing to confront the power of the Lord, and like his proto- 
type of old, consciously to measure his strength with the might 
of heaven, and ere the winepress is trodden and the river of 
blood (xiv. 20) flows from it, we behold innumerable fowls flock- 
ing from all parts to their yet living but certain prey. We may 





f An ancient comparison. We find dupa ai@épos used for the sun (Aristoph. 
Nub. 286), and cenvdv Zyvos duna (Eurip. Hipp. 885). So puntos dupa 
(Iph. T. 110) for the moon. 
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figure to ourselves the adjacent regions covered with these bid- 
den guests; the air resounding with the rustling of their wings; 
numbers perched on the ridges of the valley that is presently to 
be the scene of slaughter. An agency more than human has 
already gathered the impious multitude to the place where they 
are to meet their doom: and though the piercing sight of the 
eagle has descried as yet no carcass in the distance, a super- 
natural influence has likewise gathered these countless myriads 
of fowls in anticipation of their banquet of human flesh. 

The destruction of the beast and his army is immediately 
followed by the imprisonment of Satan in the abyss for a thou- 
sand years (xx. 1—3). This is the work of an angel who comes 
down from heaven, and lays hold on the arch fiend, who after 
the defeat of his plans is still lurking somewhere on the earth, 
which is now to be delivered from his malignity and delusions, 
and no more to be exposed to them till the short closing period 
when wicked men and devils will be allowed to afford the last 
proof of the incorrigible evil of their natures, and when they will 
bring upon themselves the fearful doom which is the destiny 
alike of the deceiver and the deceived. 

At the twelve gates of the heavenly city were seen twelve 
angels (xxi. 12). They appear to be stationed there as keepers 
of the entrances to this glorious abode of the redeemed. 

The angel who shewed John the things described in this 
precious book, is the last on record that has been seen by man. 
We know not that any one has since appeared, or will yet ap- 
pear, in visible form, before the hour arrives for the gathering 
together of the elect. 

Among the pleasures of heaven is to be reckoned acquaint- 
ance and fellowship with those bright and holy beings, our fel- 
low-servants. We shall also then fully know how much (under 
God) we have been indebted to them for their watchful care in 
the days of our frail and weak humanity. We shall see those 
mighty but yet gentle, those wise but yet lowly spirits, who 
during all our life ministered to our safety, comfort, and welfare; 
who rejoiced at our conversion; who were spectators of our 
walk, our warfare, and our worship; who finally carried our de- 
parting spirits to Him who gave them. Patriarchs and prophets, 
apostles and servants of God, will meet with the heavenly visi- 
tors, whom some of them entertained upon earth, and by whom 
in every variety of circumstance they were protected, taught, 
and comforted. From first to last what a crowd of happy remi- 
niscences will enhance the joy of that meeting-day! Abraham’s 
guests at Mamre will stand with him around the throne of God. 
And when the beloved disciple sings with all the company of the 
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redeemed the new song, amidst the ten thousand times ten 
thousand angelic voices that join in chorus will be heard that of 
the angel who brought to him at Patmos the revelation of com- 
ing things. 

“To testify these things in the churches,” was the impor- 
tant mission of the angel who was thus the honoured medium 
of communicating the last words that Christ addressed to his 
people. Great unquestionably was the privilege to have been 
charged with the exhibition of the splendid panorama of the 
future that was thus presented to the view of John. But the 
celestial messenger neither shares in the emotion, nor counte- 
nances the weakness, which were manifested even by that great 
apostle when he had seen and heard these things (xx. 8). In 
no unguarded moment is he surprised into forgetfulness of the 
Master’s honour or the servant’s place. Unconcerned about his 
own dignity, his sole aim is to give prominence to the revelations 
he has communicated. A tone of peculiar earnestness and so- 
lemnity marks the words with which at the close he addresses 
John: ‘These words are faithful and true; and the Lord God 
of the spirits of the prophets hath sent his angel to shew unto 
his servants things which must come to pass speedily. And 
behold, I come quickly: blessed is he that keepeth the words 
of the prophecy of this book.” (xxii. 6, 7.) And again does he 
emphatically commend them to the attention of the people of 
God, when he calls himself the fellow-servant of John, and of 
John’s brethren the prophets, and of “ those who keep the words 
of this book.” (ver. 9. 

Thus have we taken a bird’s-eye view of (it is believed) all 
the principal passages of Scripture relative to the interesting 
subject it was proposed to consider. In the necessarily brief 
review of so many, and some of them difficult, passages, no one 
can expect to carry with him throughout the judgment of every 
reader. It is hoped however that unbecoming positiveness on 
doubtful points has been avoided. Such at least was the writer’s 
desire. The modest diffidence with which a heathen philosopher 
once prefaced what he had to say on a then obscure subject, 
deserves to be imitated by those who rejoice in light to which 
he was a stranger: “Ea que vis, ut potero, explicabo: nec 
tamen quasi Pythius Apollo, certa ut sint et fixa que dixero; 
sed ut homunculus unus e multis, probabilia conjectura sequens. 
Ultra enim quo progrediar, quam ut veri similia videam, non 
habeo: certa dicent hi, qui et percipi ea posse dicunt, et se sa- 
pientes esse profitentur.’’s P.Q. 


9 Cicero (Tuse. i. 9.) 
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SOLOMON’S SONG. 


Tuere is a Hebrew poem of singular structure, containing pas. 
sages of great and unrivalled beauty, which neither distance of 
time, difference of manners, nor the awkwardness of incom- 
petent and blundering translation, has been able, so far, to 
obscure, that they will not affect, and that very sensibly, even 
the dullest readers; while a poetic imagination will dwell upon 
them with intense delight. Most students of Hebrew literature 
date the origin of the poem as far back as the year 1000 B.c, 
—that is, several centuries anterior to Hesiod or Homer; and 
none pretend to make it later than 500 B.c., a century earlier 
than Herodotus, the father of profane history. It is the united 
voice of antiquity, the concurrent testimony of all generations, 
that the poem was written by Solomon, the wisest of oriental 
kings, whose reign extended from the year 1014 to 980 B.c. 

Of this poem, I now propose to give a popular, but at the 
same time a strictly philological review; and all I ask as the 
basis of the examination is, that you admit, what I presume 
none will be disposed to deny, that it isa Hebrew poem, written 
in Palestine or some of the neighbouring countries, some time 
between the years 1000 and 500 s.c. 

On reading the poem, we find in it two characters, who 
speak and act throughout the whole; the one a king named 
Suetomon (the Peaceful, or Prince of Peace), the other a 
female, who from a rustic shepherdess becomes his queen. 
This female bears the name SuutamitsH, which is simply the 
feminine of the name Shelomoh, the two having to each other 
the same relation as the Latin names Julius and Julia. Com- 
pare i. 6, ii. 11, vi. 13, viii. 12. 

There is also throughout the whole, as in the Greek dramas, 
a chorus of virgins, called daughters of Jerusalem. Compare 
il. 7, iii. 5, v. 8, 9, ete. 

Towards the close, two brothers of Shulamith appear and 
speak each once. See viii. 8, 9, compared with i. 6. 

There are other characters occasionally introduced or alluded 
to, as shepherds, watchmen, gardeners, etc., but they are mutes 
and do not speak. 

Like all other ancient poems, there are no breaks, no initial 
letters, no marks whatever, to indicate change of scene or 





@ This Article, from the pen of the Rev. C. E. Stowe, D.D., Professor of Bib- 
lical Literature, Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, U.S., is reprinted from the 
American Biblical Repository, for April, 1847. 
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speakers. In detecting these changes, we must be guided alto- 
gether by the sense. There is one facility, however, in the 
structure of the poem, and in the peculiar character of the 
Hebrew language, which renders the changes as plain to the 
attentive reader as they could have been made by the divisions 
and the initial letters of the modern drama. Throughout the 
entire poem the speakers are one man and one woman, with 
only occasional remarks by the chorus of virgins. Now the 
Hebrew language always distinguishes the gender of the pro- 
nouns in the second person as well as the third; and it also dis- 
tinguishes the gender of the verbs both in the second and third 
persons singular and plural. By attending to the gender of the 
second person of the pronouns and the verbs, we can always 
determine whether it is Shelomoh or Shulamith who is ad- 
dressed ; and the number of the first person, together with the 
context, will always shew when the chorus of virgins is speaking. 

With these observations for our guide, we will enter on the 
poem itself, and make a few extracts to indicate its general 
tone and spirit. 

I. Shulamith is first introduced, expressing her ardent 
admiration of Shelomoh (i. 2—4). She then turns to the 
daughters of Jerusalem, and deprecates their contempt for her 
rustic character and appearance in the following terms: 


I am black yet comely, 

Ye daughters of Jerusalem, 

As the tents of Kedar, 

As the pavilions of Shelomoh. 

Eve me ‘not because I am dark— 
Because the sun hath looked upon me. 
My mother’s sons envied me— 

They set me to keep the vineyards ; 

But my vineyard,’ that which is my own, 
I have not kept it.—(i. 5, 6.) 


II. After this there is a dialogue between Shelomoh and 


Shulamith, in which the character and position of each are 
described. 


Shul.—Tell me, 
Thou whom my soul loveth, 
Where feedest thou thy flock ? 
Where restest thou at noon? 
Why should I be as one veiled? 
Among the flocks of thy companions ? 





b Her beauty. See also viii. 8, 9, 12 
° Regarded as a prostitute. See Gen. xxxviii. 14, 15. 
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Shel.—If thou knowest not, 
Thou fairest of women, 
Follow the footsteps of the flock. 
Feed thy twin kidsé 
By the shepherds’ tents : 
To my Pharaoh’s chariot horse, 
Do I compare thee, my love ;_ 
Lovely are thy cheeks with rings, 
Thy neck, with chains. 
Golden chains will I provide for thee, 
With points of silver. 





Shul.—Where the prince is on his divan, 
Thither doth my perfume send its fragrance.’ 
A cluster of myrrh is my beloved to me, 
A bouquet in my bosom ; 
A palm cluster for the garden of Engeddi 
Is my beloved to me. 


Shel.—Behold, thou art fair, my love, 
Behold thou art lovely ; 
Thine eyes are-doves./ 


Shul.—Beautiful art thou, my beloved, 
Sacred art thou ; 
This green turf is our couch,/ 
These cedars the columns of our palace ; 
These cypresses its rafters ; 
And I the rose of Sharon, 
The anemone of the vale.” 
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Shel.—As the anemone among thorns,’ 
So is my love among the daughters. 


Shul.—As the fruit tree among forest trees,’ 
So is my beloved among the sons.—(i. 7—ii. 3.) 


III. During this interview, Shulamith, overcome by the 
strength of her emotions, falls asleep and has an ecstatic dream. 
Shelomoh, both at the commencement and at the close of the 
dream, charges the daughters of Jerusalem not to awaken her. 


an. one pa 


Shel._—I charge you, ye daughters of Jerusalem, 





@ All the flock she has. 
© He attracts her very perfume. 
f Not dove's eyes, but doves—the soft, gentle, loving movement of the eyes. 
9 They are in the field, on the green grass, among the tall cedars and spreading 
cypresses. 
h She compares herself to the small and lowly flowers. 
i He turns her modest self-estimation to compliment. 
Jj She returns it. 
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By the gazelles and fawns of the field, 
That ye disturb her not, 

That ye wake her not, 

Till she* please. 


Shul. (asleep and dreaming) —The voice of my beloved, 


Lo! he comes, 

Leaping over the mountains, 
Bounding over the hills’ 

As a gazelle is my beloved, 

As a fleeting fawn. 

Lo! there he stands 

Beyond the wall. 

He looks through the lattice work ; 
He glances at the window ; 

My beloved speaks, 

He speaks to me: 

“ Arise, my love, 

Arise my fair one, 

Come !|— 

For see the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone ; 

The flowers are seen in the ground, 
The time of song is come, 

The voice of the turtle dove 

Is heard in our land ; 

The fig tree is sweetening 

Her green figs ; 

The blossoming vine 

Sends forth its fragrance ; 

Arise, my love, 

Arise, my fair one, 

Come ! 

My dove is in the clefts of the rock,” 
In the hiding place of the precipice. 
Let me see thy form ; 

Let me hear thy voice ; 

For thy voice is sweet, 

For thy form is beautiful.” 

Catch for me the foxes,” 

The little foxes 

Which destroy the vines, 

While the vineyard is in blossom. 
My beloved is mine, and I am his, 





& The verb here is feminine. 





Just as we see things in dreams. 
™ He complains that she is inaccessible to him. 
® She seeing him in the garden thus addresses him. 
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He is feeding his flock among the wild flowers ;° 
When the day breathes cool, 

And the shadows grow long, 

Return, O my beloved ; 

Bound like the gazelle, like the fleeting fawn, 
Over the mountains which separate us. 


By night upon my couch,” 

I seek him whom my soul loveth ; 

I seek him and find him not. 

I will arise, now, 

I will go around the city, 

In the streets, and in the squares, 
And seek him whom my soul loveth, 
I seek him and find him not ; 

The watchmen met me, 

Who patrol the city ; 

Saw ye him whom my soul loveth ? 
Searcely had I passed them— 

I found him whom my soul loveth : 
I took hold of him, 

I would not let him go, 

Till I brought him 

To the house of my mother, 

To the chamber of her that bare me. 


Shel.—I charge you, ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
By the gazelles and the fawns of the field, 
That ye disturb her not, 
That ye awaken her not 
Till she please.—ii. 7—iii. 5.) 





IV. The daughters of Jerusalem see a nuptial procession 
approaching the city from the country, and they describe it in 
following terms: 


Who is this approaching from the country, 

Like a pillar of smoke— 

The vapor of myrrh and frankincense, 

Bringing the most costly perfumes ? 

Behold the palanquin, the palanquin of Shelomoh ! 
Sixty heroes surround it, 

Of the heroes of Israe , 

All, with sword in hand, 





o Again she sees him feeding his flocks beyond the mountains, All so perfectly 
dream-like. 

P The dream takes another shape. 

7 Feminine verb again. 
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Skilful in war, 

Every one girt with a sword, 

On account of the dangers of the night. 

A royal palanquin 

Did King Shelomoh make for himself ; 

Its poles of silver, 

Its columns of gold, 

Its hangings of purple, 

Tts couch worked with love, 

By the daughters of Jerusalem. 

Go out and see him, 

Ye daughters of Zion, 

Behold King Shelomoh, 

In the crown with which his mother crowned him, 
On the day of his nuptials, 

In the day of the joy of his heart.—(iii. 6—11.) 


V. Dialogue between Shelomoh and Shulamith : 


Shel.—A_ garden enclosed 
Is my sister bride ; 
A spring enclosed, 
A fountain sealed :” 
Thy plants a fruit-paradise, 
With most exquisite fruits ; 
Cyprus and nard, 
Crocus and cinnamon, 
Every odoriferous tree, 
Myrrh and aloes, 
The most delicious aromatic spices : 
A garden fount— 
A spring of living waters, 
Rivulets of Lebanon.’ 
Blow, O north wind! 
Breathe in my garden, 
That its fragrance may flow. 





Shul.—Let my beloved enter his garden, 
And eat its costly fruits.‘ 


Shel.—I am come into my garden,“ 
My sister bride, 
I pluck my myrrh and spices ; 
I eat my honey and honeycomb ; 








® Chaste, inaccessible. 
s All a figurative description of the charms of the bride. 
£ She affects to understand him literally. 

“ He tells her he is already there. 
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I drink my wine and milk ; 
Now eat, my friends,” 
Drink and be satisfied, my loved ones.—(iv. 12—v. 1,) 


VI. A night scene; Shulamith addresseth the daughters of 
Jerusalem, whom she meets in her search for Shelomoh, tells 
them what had happened to her, and why she was in search 
of him; and then follows a dialogue between herself and the 
daughters of Jerusalem. 


I was sleeping, but my heart was awake. 

The voice of my beloved, he knocked ; 

“Open to me, my sister, my friend,” 

My dove, my pure one, 

Open to me, 

For my head is wet with dew, 

My locks with the damps of the night.” 

“]T have taken off my dress, how shall I put it on ?# 
I have washed my feet, how shall I soil them?” 
My beloved put in his hand at the hole of the door ; 
My inmost affections were moved towards him ; 
I arose to open to my friend ; 

My hands dropped with myrrh 

On the handles of the bar ;* 

I opened to my beloved ; 

But my beloved had turned away, he was gone ; 
My heart went out after his voice ; 

I sought him, but found him not ; 

I called to him, but he answered me not. 

The watchmen who patrol the city, met me; 
They beat me; they wounded me; 

They took off my veil from me,* 

The keepers of the walls ! 

I adjure you, ye daughters of Jerusalem ! 

If ye meet my beloved, 

What shall ye tell him? 

That I am fainting with love. 


Daughters of Jerus.—What is thy beloved above another beloved, 
Thou fairest of women ? 
What is thy beloved above another beloved, 
That thou dost adjure us ? 


Shulamith—My beloved is fair and ruddy ; 
Distinguished among a myriad ; 
His head is pure gold ; 





v What lover would say this in respect to his beloved, in a literal love-song ? 
He speaks to her. * She replies. y Narrative resumed. 
+ Perfumed by him. 


“ Oriental manners force upon us the allegorical interpretation of such a poem. 
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His locks curly, and black as the raven ; 
His eyes are as doves by fountains of water, 
Bathing in milk, flowing in fulness ; 

His cheeks garden beds of spices, 

Aromatic mounds ; 

His lips roses, distilling flowing myrrh ; 
His hands golden cylinders, set with topaz ; 
His body pure ivory, spangled with sapphires ; 
His legs columns of marble 

Fixed in pedestals of gold ; 

His form as Lebanon, 

Elegant as the cedars ; 

His speech most delightful ;— 

He is altogether most lovely. 

Such is my beloved, 

Such is my friend, 

O daughters of Jerusalem ! 


Daughters of Jerus.—Whither hath thy beloved gone, 
Thou fairest of women, 
Whither hath thy beloved gone? 
We would seek him with thee. 


Shulamith—My beloved hath descended to his garden, 
To the garden bed of spices, 
To feast in the gardens, 
To pluck the lilies ; 
I am my beloved’s and my beloved is mine,° 
He feeds his flock among the lilies. —(v. 2—vi. 3.) 
VII. A morning scene in the garden. Shelomoh goes into 
his garden early in the morning, and there unexpectedly sees 
Shulamith, and exclaims : 
Shel.— Who is this, 
That looks forth like the morning dawn, 
Fair as the moon, 
Pure as the sun, 
Terrible as a host in battle array ? 





Shul.—To my nut garden I came.4 
To see to the fruits in the vale; 
To see whether the vines are budding, 
Whether the apples are in bloom. 
Ere I was aware, 
My soul was as the war chariot* 
Of my noble people. 





5 The soft, full, rich, moving, loving expression of the eyes. 
© Asserts her peculiar interest in him—all but jealous. 
@ She apologizes for being there. 
"Ae Excitement occasioned by even the unseen and unknown approach of her 
loved. 
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Shel.—Return,f return, O Shulamith ! 
Return, return, 
I would look upon thee. 


Shul.— Why wouldst thou look upon Shulamith 
As upon a chorus of dancers ?/—(vi. 10—12.) 


VIII. The brothers of Shulamith are introduced, consulting 
together as to what they shall do with their sister, now that she 
is addressed by Shelomoh, pretending that she is too young to 
receive such addresses. She replies to them indignantly ; then 
follows the concluding dialogue redial herself and Shelomoh. 


First Brother. —Our sister is yet young ; 
Her bosom is not full.’ 
What shall we do with our sister, 
Now that she is addressed ? 


Second Brother.—TIf she be a wall, we will build upon it a silver palace; 
If she be a gate, we will shut it up with boards of cedar! 


Shul.—I am a wall, 
My bosoms are towers ; 
Thus was I in his sight, 
As one that found favour. 
A vineyard had king Shelomoh in Baal-hamon, 
He gave it out to keepers, 
Each man got for its fruits a thousand pieces of silver. 
My vineyard I keep myself; 
The thousand pieces of silver shall be for thee, Shelomoh, 
The keepers shall have two hundred.* 


Shel.—Thou dweller in gardens ; 
Thine associates await thy voice, 
Let me hear it. 


Shul.—Fly, O my beloved ! 
Like the gazelle, like the fleeting fawn, 
On the spicy mountains.'—(viii. 8—12.) 


The above specimens may suffice to give an idea of the 
general tone and spirit of this interesting relic of antiquity. 





f She has turned to go away. 

g Would you gaze upon me as men gaze upon dancing girls ? 

h Not yet marriageable. 

i If she is chaste (like a wall) we will ornament her ; if she is open (like a gate) 
we will shut her up. 

J She replies indignantly in their own style. 

k The keepers had cheated him, but she would do him justice. Herself is the 
vineyard, which she keeps, and keeps it for him. 

' They escape from the envious brothers; their union is perfected, and the 
poem closes. 
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The translations are free, but I believe they are in strict fidelity 
to the meaning and form of the original. The subject is the 
more important on account of the misunderstandings which are 
so general with reference to this book. These misunderstand- 
ings have prevailed to such an extent, that many even now are 
disposed to deny the book a place among the canonical Scrip- 
tures. Objections to its place in the canon, however, are wholly 
arbitrary ; they have not a shadow of testimony to give them 
plausibility. The attempt, I think, has never been made to 
displace it from the canon on philological grounds; and I pre- 
sume, never will be made by any one acquainted with the sub- 
ject. It is true there is no express quotation from it in the 
New Testament, and it is true also that it is not expressly 
quoted by Philo; but its existence as a part of the canon is 
recognized by Josephus, and all the early Christian writers, 
and it has always made a part of the Septuagint translation, 
which was completed probably some 200 years before Christ. 
On this topic the statements and reasonings of Eichhorn in his 
Einleitung ins Alt. Test., Th. I., 109—179, wholly exhaust the 
subject, and are perfectly unanswerable. 

1, The testimony of Josephus, in his work against Apion, I., 
8, compared with Antiq. vili., 2, 5, is entirely explicit with 
reference to this book. 

2. Melito, Bishop of Sardis, in the second century of the 
Christian era, went to Palestine on purpose to ascertain the 
Scriptural books of the Jewish canon, and found the Canticles 
among the number.—Euseb. Eccl. Hist. iv., 26. 

3. Origen, of Alexandria, the best biblical scholar of his 
time (born a.p. 185, died 253), after the most patient and 
accurate investigation, came to the same result.—Euseb. Eccl. 
Hist. vi., 25. 

4. Jerome, in the fifth century, the most learned critic of 
the Latin church, in his Prologus galeatus to the Vulgate, gives 
the same testimony. 

5. The Jewish Talmud, written between the second and 
fourth centuries, witnesses the same. 

6. So also Theodoret, the learned bishop of Cyprus, a.p. 
450, testifies in the same way. Indeed the testimony is uni- 
form ; it is all on one side. Compare Eichhorn as above, and 
Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Vet. Test., P. ix., vol. 2, p. 269—272. 

If a fact can be established by testimony, it is established 
by testimony that the Song of Solomon was a part of the 
Hebrew canon in the time of Christ. Nor is there any internal 
evidence against it; but as far as that goes, it is all in its favour, 
for there are other portions of the Old Testament acknowledged 
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to be canonical, which are exceedingly like it both in sentiment 
and imagery. Let the reader carefully consult passages like the 
following: Ps. xlv., Jer. iii, Ezek. xvi. 10, 13: Hos. i. 2,8; 
and compare Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, Lect. xxx, 
and xxxi., and the notes on these lectures in the Andover 
edition, 1829. 

But the book is objected to as being indelicate in its expres- 
sions. To this we reply: 

1. That much of this indelicacy is the fault of the trans. 
lators, and not of the original poem. No one quality of the 
poem will more forcibly strike a reader of the original, who is 
capable of entering into the spirit of the age in which it was 
written, than the delicacy, the purity, and the propriety of its 
language. Our English translators were theologians and not 
poets ; they had not sufficient confidence in their knowledge of 
Hebrew, or did not feel their position sufficiently secure, to 
preserve them from a too implicit reliance on preceding trans- 
lators, who had not only been as unpoetical as themselves, but 
most of them were monks and recluses, whose minds too often 
are but a cage for every unclean and hateful bird. Of the fact 
here stated, every reader will be convinced who will compare 
our English translation with the Hebrew original, or with any 
good modern translation, like that of Herder, De Wette, or 
Rosenmiiller. 

2. Some of the alleged indelicacy arises from mistaking 
descriptions of the dress for descriptions of the naked person. 
Chap. v. 10—16, is often supposed to be a description of the 
naked person, than which nothing can be more absurd or less 
in accordance with the language itself. Those parts of the per- 
son which custom exposes to view are indeed described ; but as 
to those parts which custom conceals, it is the dress and not the 
skin which is described ; for example: His head is as the most 
fine gold, and his hair is curled and as black as the raven. What 
is this but the turban, gold-coloured or ornamented with gold, 
and the raven black ringlets appearing below it? How else 
could his head be yellow and his hair black? unless, indeed, he 
were a bald-headed mulatto, and that surely would be a curious 
subject for amorous eulogy, besides being directly contrary to 
the context; for his complexion is just before described as white 
and ruddy, v. 10. 

Again, v. 14: His body is as white ivory girded with sap- 
phires. How admirably this corresponds with the snow-white 
robe and the girdle set full of jewels, as we see it in Sir Robert 
Kerr Porter’s portrait of the late King of Persia! But what is 
there, I pray you, on the naked body that looks like a girdle of 
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sapphires? Do you suppose the loved one is eulogized for hav- 
ing the disease called the shingles? 

Again, chap. vii. 2, is a beautiful description of the front 
clasp of the female dress, which was usually of gold, and set 
with rubies and other brilliants. Nothing is more common 
among the Oriental poets than the comparing rubies with wine 
and wine with rubies; but how utterly absurd if the naked 
body is supposed to be described! So also the fawn-coloured 
robe and the snow-white girdle are represented by the next 
figure; but what is there on the naked body to correspond 
to it ? 

3. Some of the supposed indelicacy arises from a change of 
manners ; see v. 5; vil. 3. There is certainly no indelicacy in 
describing those parts of the person which are always exposed 
to view, as the face and hands. All the monuments and pic- 
tures of ancient Egypt shew us that the ancient Oriental ladies 
dressed so as fully to expose the bosom, and of course there 
could have been no indelicacy in alluding to, or describing it. 

In regard to the use of certain words, every, generation 
changes in its views of delicacy and propriety. The English 
language of the time of Elizabeth and of the present age is a 
sufficient illustration of this. In a poem nearly three thousand 
years old we may well expect some deviation from our present 
views of propriety in respect to the use of words, though there 
are not more in the Song of Solomon, properly translated, than 
in Hesiod or Homer, or even in Spenser and Shakspeare. The 
fact, too, that men and women live separately in the Oriental 
world, makes a great difference in respect to the use of words. 

Some object to the poem as a part of the Scriptural canon, 
because, as they allege, it isa description of physical love, and 
as such, unworthy a place among the sacred books. 

Allowing it to be a description of physical love, I presume 
no one acquainted with the original will deny that it is wed- 
ded love; a chaste and legitimate affection. Why should a 
passion so strong, so universal, so essential to the happiness— 
to the very existence of the human race, be denied a place in a 
revelation from God to man? As a matter of fact, has it not a 
place in every part of the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation ? 
God is the author of the human constitution as well as of the 
Bible; and He has in all respects adapted his revelation to the 
nature of the beings for whom it was designed. It would be 
strange indeed, if one of the most important and never absent 
phenomena in the moral and physical constitution of man should 
never be noticed in a revelation to him from his Creator. If the 
Viciousness and licentiousness of men have loaded this subject 
VOL. I.—NO. 11. AA 
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with vile and filthy associations in vile and filthy minds, this is 
not the fault of God or of his Revelation. The vine will not be 
destroyed, nor the grapes annihilated, because wicked men 
make themselves beasts with wine. 

But this is an Oriental book, written in an Oriental land, 
by an Oriental author, and intended in the first instance for 
the use of an Oriental people; and it is to be interpreted by 
their manners and their rules of composition, and not by ours. 
Now it is the universal custom in the Oriental world, and 
always has been from time immemorial, to represent spiritual 
subjects under this peculiar figure. The figure is appropriated 
to such subjects. In the Bible itself, where the words of this 
class are used once in the literal sense, they are used ten times 
in the metaphorical sense; so that in fact, the metaphorical 
instead of the literal becomes the most obvious sense, not only 
in the Bible, but in all Oriental literature. In respect to the 
Bible, any one can satisfy himself of this fact, by taking a 
Concordance, and tracing the use of the words love, marriage, 
adultery, fornication, whoredom, and the like. The figure is 
appropriated equally both in the Old Testament and the New. 
Tn addition to the chapters already referred to, and which in the 
places where they occur are plainly declared to be allegorical, 
examine also the following—Isa. liv. 5; Ixii. 5; Jerem. ii. 2; 
Ezek. xvi. 8; Matt. ix. 15; John iii. 29; 2 Cor. xi. 2; Eph. v. 
23, 31; Rev. xix. 7; xxi. 2. Compare also the very elaborate 
and satisfactory investigation by Rosenmiiller in the volume 
above quoted, p. 265—68. 

But we are not shut up to the Bible for the appropriation of 
this figure. Sir William Jones, in his Commentaries on Asiatic 
Poetry, p. iii, c. 9. in the Asiatic Researches, vol. iii., p. 353 
(5th edition, p. 165), and in the quarto edition of his collected 
works, vol.i., p.445, has given numberless examples from all the 
most celebrated Asiatic poets. There is a remarkable example 
of an Oriental poem of this kind, with an Oriental commentary, 
in my notes to Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, p. 439-40, 
Andover edition. Adam Clarke, in his Commentary on Solo- 
mon’s Song, has given two very striking instances of the same 
kind, namely—the Chaldee Targam on Canticles, and the Gita- 
gorinda, a sacred poem of the Hindoos. Professor Stuart has 
given other examples, more recently brought to light, in his 
late work on the Old Testament, p. 391—93. 

It is certainly proper to estimate the literary character of 
work by the habits of judging on such subjects, which prevailed 
at the time, and among the people with whom the work origi- 
nated. Judging by this rule, we should at once decide that the 
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Song of Solomon is an allegory; and this has been the uniform 
judgment of the most skilful Oriental scholars, both of those who 
have admitted its inspiration, as Lowth, and those who have 
considered it merely a human composition, as Rosenmiiller. The 
discussion of this subject by Rosenmiiller, in his Scholia already 
referred to, is one of the most candid, thorough-going, and per- 
fectly convincing that I have ever read. A mere sense of literary 
justice, without any regard to the book as an inspired writing, 
compels this learned but rationalizing critic to decide in favor of 
the allegorical interpretation as the only possible one. 

In this sense the Jewish writers, from the earliest times, 
have always understood it, and they surely ought to be allowed 
to know something of their own literature. Without this inter- 
pretation, it is hardly possible that, with their views, they would 
have received it into the sacred canon. Let the reader examine 
the Chaldee Targum, or paraphrase, already referred to, trans- 
lated by Adam Clarke, and inserted in his Commentary. This 
paraphrase was made some centuries before the time of Christ, 
and probably before the traditionary interpretation from the 
author himself could have been entirely lost. In the same sense 
it is understood by Aben Ezra, Jarchi, and other distinguished 
Jewish writers, as well as by almost every one of the earlier 
Christian writers. Here Jewish tradition, and Christian tradi- 
tion, and, we have reason to believe, the tradition from the 
author himself, are perfectly coincident. 

Finding therefore, this oriental poem in an oriental collec- 
tion of religious books, and attended with so unbroken a tradi- 
tion in respect to its meaning, all the presumption is wholly in 
favour of the allegorical interpretation. 

Let us now examine the work itself, and see whether its 
phenomena correspond to this presumption. 

1. The names of the two principal characters, namely, She- 
lomoh, and Shulamith, are in the original quite as significant as 
John Bunyan’s Christian and Christiana, Obstinate and Pliable, 
Faithful and Hopeful, &c. 

2. The sudden changes from the singular to the plural 
number in the part of the dialogue sustained by Shulamith, 
indicate that her name is to be taken in a collective sense. 
Draw mz, we will run after thee. The king hath brought 
ME into his chambers; we will be glad, etc., i. 4, and many 
other places. 

_ 8. Shulamith is put in situations and made to utter expres- 
sions, which, if literally understood, are so entirely abhorrent to 
Oriental manners, that no sane writer, certainly no writer so 
AA2 
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skilful as the author of this poem shews himself to be, would 
ever put into a literal love song ; though they are all very beau- 
tiful and appropriate when understood allegorically. Such are 
iii. 1—4; v. 7; viii. 1, 2. Such scenes and expressions are not 
uncommon in the allegorical poetry of the East, but in their 
literal amatory songs they can never occur. Literally under- 
stood, they would doom their heroines to everlasting infamy, 
and certainly no poet ever thus treats his favourites. 

4, The entire absence of everything like jealousy, in situa- 
tions where that passion must appear in a literal love song, is 
proof of the allegorical character of the piece. See i. 4; v. 1; 
vi. 8, 9. 

5. The dreamy and fanciful, and even impossible character 
of many of the scenes, shews that they cannot be understood 
literally. 

ii. 14—16. Shulamith is in the cleft of the rocks, in the 
concealments of the precipices, and Shelomoh wishes to see her 
and hear her speak. He is in the garden at night, and she tells 
him to catch the jackalls that are destroying the vines. She 
sees him feeding his flocks in a distant field of anemones. She 
sees him beyond the mountains which separate them ; and calls 
upon him to leap over them like the gazelle and the fleeting 
fawn, to rejoin her at evening. All these things occur together 
at the same time and place. 

iv. 8. Shelomoh calls upon Shulamith to go with him to the 
snowy peaks of Lebanon and Hermon, among the lions’ dens 
and the leopards’ lairs, and enjoy the fine prospect over the 
plains of Damascus. 

Numerous impossibilities of this kind will occur to every 
intelligent reader of the poem. 

There are people who take up Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and read it all through as a delightful story, without once sus- 
pecting that it is an allegory, who scarcely allow themselves to 
suspect that it is not all literally true, and who would think 
rather meanly of so extensively a traveller as Mr. Buckingham, 
if he had never seen the Hill Difficulty, or the Delectable 
Mountains,—had never visited the Palace Beautiful, or Vanity 
Fair. The indications of allegory in that beautiful story of the 
Pilgrim, considering the lapse of time, and the comparative 
length of the two pieces, are scarcely more conspicuous than in 
this exquisite song of Israel’s wisest king. How do we know the 
Pilgrim’s Progress to be an allegory, any more than Robinson 
Crusoe? Because we have the tradition from the author, the 
names of the characters, the circumstances, and the aptness of 
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the application. The same evidence we have in respect to the 
Canticles; only, as the work is shorter, more ancient, and more 
remote, the evidence is less obvious at first sight. 

We will now examine some of the objections which are 
usually urged against the allegorical interpretation : 

1. The difficulty and variety of the allegorical interpretation. 
This objection applies with much greater force to the literal 
than to the allegorical method. Almost all the allegorical inter- 
pretations, following the analogy of the Bible and Oriental 
usage, proceed on one and the same idea; namely, the mutual 
love between God and his chosen people; while the literal expo- 
sitions, having neither guide nor limit, neither way-mark nor 
boundary, are almost infinitely diversified, and scarcely any two 
alike. The literal interpretations differ essentially, the alle- 
gorical only circumstantially. The Jews applied the poem to 
themselves as being the chosen people of God, and the Chris- 
tians to themselves as being the chosen people of God. They 
in fact agree in their interpretation, they differ only as to the 
question who are the chosen people of God. 

2. The supposed uselessness of the allegory. To the Orien- 
tals, who are accustomed to writings of this kind, whose taste 
and habits demand them, the allegory is not useless, but in the 
highest degree both pleasurable and profitable. Seven-eighths 
of the human race who have lived on the earth, have been 
Orientals; more than half of those who are living now, are 
Orientals ; the Bible is an Oriental book, originally given to 
Orientals and written by them; and considering all these cir- 
cumstances, are not the Orientals entitled, out of the 800 pages 
of which the Bible is composed, to have at least three pages 
adapted to their peculiar taste? Considering all these circum- 
stances, I should think this quite a reasonable allowance to 
make them out of their own Bible. We Occidentals assume a 
great deal, when we assume that this Bible, which belongs to 
the whole human race, and which was prepared by Oriental 
men, should all be exactly suited to our tastes and our habits of 
thought. The wonder is, that so large a portion of the Bible is 
adapted to the tastes and habits of thought of a people so remote 
in every respect, in time, in place, in mind, in manners, from 
its original source. Had it not been dictated by Him who knew 
what was in man universally, had it not developed itself from 
the very nucleus of human nature, its adaptations could never 
~ been so wonderfully diversified as the fact has proved them 

e. 

But the objection assumes altogether too much on another 
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ground. The allegory is not useless even to the Occidentals, 
There are persons and there are states of mind, even among 
ourselves, to which it is peculiarly fitted, and to which it affords 
the richest devotional excitement, and a devotional excitement 
of the purest character. The devotional poetry of Dr. Watts is 
a sufficient illustration of this point. But we have a better illus- 
tration in our own country, in the metaphysician Jonathan 
Edwards, who, though the driest and most astute of scholastic 
theologians, had a heart and imagination of Oriental richness 
and fervour. Read the following extracts from his account of 
his own religious experience. 

“T remember the thoughts I used then to have of holiness, 
and said sometimes to myself, ‘I do certainly love holiness such 
as the gospel prescribes.’ It appeared to me that there was 
nothing in it but what was ravishingly lovely; the highest 
beauty and amiableness—a divine beauty; far purer than any- 
thing here on earth; and that everything was like mire and © 
defilement in comparison with it. . 

“ Holiness, as I then wrote down some of my contempla- 
tions on it, appeared to me to be of a sweet, pleasant, charming, 
serene, calm nature; which brought an inexpressible purity, 
brightness, peacefulness, and ravishment to the soul. In other 
words, that it made the soul like a field or garden of God, with 
all manner of pleasant flowers, all pleasant, delightful, and 
undisturbed ; enjoying a sweet calm, and the gentle, vivifying 
beams of the sun. The soul of a true Christian, as I then wrote 
my meditations, appeared like such a little white flower as we 
see in the spring of the year; low and humble in the ground, 
opening its bosom to receive the pleasant beams of the sun’s 
glory; rejoicing, as it were, in a calm rapture ; diffusing around 
a sweet fragrancy; standing peacefully and lovingly in the 
midst of other flowers round about, all in like manner opening 
their bosoms to drink in the light of the sun. There was no 
part of creature holiness of which I had so great a sense of its 
loveliness as humility, brokenness of heart, and poverty of 
spirit ; and there was nothing that I so earnestly longed for: 
My heart panted after this: to lie low before God, as in the 
dust! that I might be nothing, and that God might be att; 
that I might become as a little child. 

% * x % * * 

“And as I was walking there (in his father’s field), and 
looking up on the sky and clouds, there came into my mind a 
sweet sense of the glorious majesty and grace of God, that I 
know not how to express. I seemed to see them both in sweet 
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conjunction ; majesty and meekness joined together! It was a 
sweet, and gentle, and holy majesty, and also a majestic meek- 
ness; a high, great, and holy gentleness. 

“ After this, my sense of divine things gradually increased, 
and became more and more lively, and had more of that inward 
sweetness. The appearance of everything was altered ; there 
seemed to be, as it were, a calm, beautiful appearance of divine 
glory in almost everything; in the sun, moon, and stars, in the 
clouds and blue sky; in the grass, flowers, and trees; in the 
water, and all nature; which used greatly to fix my mind. I 
often used to sit and view the moon for a long time; and in 
the day spend much time in viewing the clouds and the sky, 
to behold the glory of God in these things; in the meantime 
singing forth with a low voice my contemplations of Creator and 
Redeemer.” 

After reading these extracts, you will not be surprised to 
find him saying in the same connexion : 

“The whole book of Canticles used to be pleasant to me, 
and I used to be much in reading it about that time, and found 
from time to time an inward sweetness that would carry me 
away in my contemplations. This I know not how to express 
otherwise than by a calm delightful abstraction of the soul from 
all the concerns of the world; and sometimes a kind of vision or 
fixed ideas and imaginations of being alone in the mountains 
or some solitary wilderness, far from all mankind, sweetly con- 
versing with Christ, and rapt, and swallowed up in God. The 
sense [ had of divine things would often of a sudden kindle up 
an ardour in my soul that I know not how to express. 

* * * * * * 

“While thus engaged, it always seemed natural for me to 
sing or chant forth my meditations; or to speak my thoughts 
in soliloquies with a singing voice.” 

The soft, rich, glowing, all-absorbing devotional feeling of 
Jonathan Edwards, would soon cure people of all their scruples 
in respect to the Sone or Sones wuicu 1s SoLomon’s. 

3. The luscious if not lascivious character of the devotional 
feeling excited and nourished by the book, is urged as an objec- 
tion against its sacred character. 

Nothing of this kind is seen in the devotional feeling of 
Edwards ; very little, if any, in Watts; not to allude to many 
others of equal purity. I acknowledge, however, that such a 
kind of devotional fecling has sometimes existed; but it has 
arisen from neglecting a principle which the Bible always ob- 
serves. The love of God or Christ for the individual is not 
expressed in the Bible by this figure, but only the divine love 
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for the whole community of the godly. In this very poem, the 
plural pronoun and the plural verb are often used in respect to 
Shulamith, as if on purpose to prevent the possibility of this 
individualizing interpretation, and it is only this kind of inter- 
pretation that becomes voluptuous or fanatical. 

We will close with a few hints respecting the interpretation 
of the allegory. 

The literal costume is that of a marriage song. The imagery 
is evidently derived from the marriage of Solomon with the 
daughter of Pharaoh. Compare 1 Kings iii. 1; vii. 8; ix. 24; 
with Song i. 9; vi. 12, ete. The general idea is, the mutual 
love of God and his people; the vicissitudes, the trials, the back- 
slidings, the repentings, and finally the perfect and eternal 
union of the Church with its Lord and Saviour. 

If so disposed, we may make of it a very pretty allegory of 
the development of the Christian church out of the Jewish. In 
this case Shelomoh, the Prince of Peace, would be Christ. 
Shulamith, the rustic shepherdess, who suffers so much, the 
Christian community, both Jewish and Gentile, in its inci- 
piency ; the daughters of Jerusalem, the inquiring and Chris- 
tianly disposed portions of the Jewish community, such as 
Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, etc., and the envious brothers 
of Shulamith, the scornful and persecuting Sadducees and Pha- 
risees. 

To illustrate the extent to which the Orientals carry their 
allegorical application of language, we will subjoin a few extracts 
from the poet Hafiz. (See Sir William Jones’s Works, vol. ii., 
p- 469.) 


“He is drunk, but only with the love of the eternal covenant, 
He who in the manner of Hafiz drinks pure wine.” 


“‘ Do not suppose that we are drunk with the juice of the grape ; 
We visit the taverns where we become drunk with the wine of the 
divine covenant.” 


“The ebriety of love is not on thy head ; 
Depart, for thou art drunk with the juice of the grape.” 


“Thy whole form is delicately made, 

Every place where thou art is sweet, 

My heart by thy sweetness, by thy honeyed joy, 
Is delighted.” 


The following is Hafiz’s method of calling for a cup of 


wine :— 


‘‘ Bring me the sun in the midst of the moon.” 
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The moon is the cup, the sun is the wine. The Sufi sect 
have a large and regularly constructed lexicon, the very pur- 
pose of which is to give the allegorical meaning of the words 
most frequently used in poetry of this kind. The following are 
specimens : 


Wine—Devotion. 
Sleep—Meditation. 
Perfume—Religious hope. 
Kiss— Pious rapture. 
Beauty—Perfections of God. 
Tresses—Glory of God. 
Lips—Mysteries of God. 
Ebriety—Religious ardour. 


Surely no one acquainted with Oriental literature will think 
it strange or far-fetched to give to the Canticles an allegorical 
interpretation; on the contrary, the literal interpretation, to the 
Oriental eye, is the one which is, beyond example, strange and 
far-fetched. 








THE VOICE OF ISRAEL FROM THE ROCKS OF SINAI. 


The One Primeval Language traced experimentally through An- 
cient Inscriptions, &c. ; including the Voice of Israel from the 
Rocks of Sinai. By the Rev. Cuartes Forster, B.D. Lon- 
don: Bentley, 1851. 


Ir is rare that any great event in the history of a nation, how- 
ever remote, passes without leaving on the face of the earth 
some material trace, or in the memories of races occupying 
subsequently the same theatre, some tradition which illustrates 
and confirms written records. These written records often, it 
is true, contain within themselves their own proofs—in the 
accuracy of geographical allusions, agreement with the general 
scheme of chronology, and a certain air of probability which 
cannot be defined, but which is not to be mistaken. Scepticism 
pretends to be very critical; but its canons are easily learned 
and still more easily applied. We have never heard a better 
reason for disbelieving that “Israel of a truth came out of 
Egypt” than this: “I do not believe it, because I do not be- 
lieve it.” Stubborn deniers, however, are now rarely met with ; 
and if we were disposed to enter very seriously at present into 
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the argument, we should find few to oppose us but the cohort 
of skirmishing wits who jest on such subjects according to the 
rule :—* To raise laughter it is necessary to treat light things 
in a grave manner, and grave things in a light manner;” and 
who in general have no further purport in what they say. 

We approach the discussion of Mr. Forster’s new theories, 
therefore, without admitting the necessity of any fresh proof, 
without being more than pleased at the assumed discovery of 
“contemporary records of the Exodus.” If the readings now 
offered be satisfactorily made out, we shall have a new illustra- 
tion of the fact above-mentioned—that historical events almost 
always leave traces or memories of themselves other than written 
documents ; but we shall not draw a long breath as if relieved 
from painful uncertainty. The general truth of the account 
given by Moses must be admitted, even by those who would 
explain away the miracles, to be placed beyond a doubt. It is 
as certain that the Hebrews sojourned a certain time in Egypt, 
and were led forth into the desert and resided there, and subse- 
quently went to Canaan, as that Rome warred with Carthage 
or that the Normans conquered England. 

Setting aside, therefore, all idea of receiving Mr. Forster’s 
alleged discovery as an important testimony to the truth of 
Scripture history, we regard it as highly interesting in every 
other respect ; and we are sure our readers will be pleased with 
the somewhat detailed account of it which we intend to give, 
premising that our opinion has been formed, not on a mere cur- 
sory examination, but by patient study, disturbed now and then 
by many doubts all more or less set at rest by further inquiry. 
We shall begin by transcribing and abridging from Mr. Forster 
what may be called the biography of the discovery. 


“Tt is now somewhat more than thirteen hundred years, since a mer- 
chant of Alexandria, Cosmas by name, from his voyages to India surnamed 
Indicopleustes, visited on foot the peninsula of Sinai ; and was the first to 
discover, or at least to make known to the world, the extraordinary fact 


of the existence, upon all the rocks at the various resting-stations through- . 


out that uninhabitable wilderness, of numerous inscriptions in a then, as 
now, unknown character and language. By certain Jews, who formed 
part of his company, and who professed to understand and interpret their 
meaning, these inscriptions, Cosmas further relates, were assigned to the 
age of Moses and the Exode, and ascribed to their own ancestors—the 
ancient Israelites, during their wanderings in the desert of Sin! The high 
antiquity implied by this Jewish tradition was corroborated to the eye of 
the Egyptian voyager by a most remarkable circumstance; namely, that 
many of the inscriptions in question were upon broken-off rocks, lying 
scattered over the vallies, rocks which had fallen at unknown periods from 
the cliffs above, self-evidently by reason of the wear and tear of the winter 
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torrents in the lapse of ages. For as it is now ascertained that the in- 
scriptions upon the fallen fragments still in being, in several instances are 
found inverted, it follows that the writing had been engraved before the 
rocks were broken off.” 


The curious facts mentioned by Cosmas lay unnoticed until 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, when Montfaucon 
in a remark on the passage expressed his belief in the existence 
of the inscriptions, though he disdainfully passed over their 
alleged origin. It is remarkable that from that day to this no 
one seems to have taken the trouble seriously to examine the 
question from Cosmas’s point of view until in 1844 some one 
directed Mr. Forster’s attention to the subject. 


“At first glance,” says he, “I was struck by the clear identity of 
several of the characters with characters of the old Hamyaritic alphabet 
recovered at Hisn Ghorab [by Mr. Forster himself, in « singularly inge- 
nious manner]; and whose powers were already ascertained by the decy- 
pherment of the Hisn Ghorab inscription. From the discovery, at Sinai 
also, of these newly recovered letters, I was presently led on to notice 
among the Sinaitic characters, other characters of previously known forms 
and powers—some Hebrew, some Greek, and some Arabic. A little reflec- 
tion upon these phenomena soon suggested to my mind, as the only sound 
and safe rule of experimental €ecypherment, the following simple canon ;— 
that, in comparing an unknown with known alphabets, letters of the same 
known forms be assumed to possess the same known powers. For, how- 
ever in Greek and the idioms of the West, this rule might prove uncer- 
tain, there was, in the nature of the case, a moral assurance of its certainty 
and safety in the opposite quarter, arising from the unchanging character 
of all things in the East... . From the adoption of this rule as a first 
principle of decypherment, I proceeded at once to test the alphabet derived 
from it, by its experimental application to the Sinaitic inscriptions. My 
first essay was made upon Mr. Gray’s inscription, No. 59, a record in five 
lines, with two slight outlines apparently of water, one above the fourth, 
the other below the fifth line. It is equally impossible to express or forget 
the sensation experienced, when my newly constructed alphabet, formed 
on the principle just described, returned the following translation ;—‘ The 
people with prone mouth drinketh at the water-springs. The people at 
the two water-springs kicketh like an ass. Smiting with the branch of a 
tree the well of bitterness he heals.’ ” 


It is evident, the reader will at once perceive, that, if we 
admit Mr. Forster’s translation, the above inscription can have 
no reference but to the miracle of Marah. A host of questions 
and difficulties here arise, however, some of which we must 
notice. In the first place another scholar, a German, Dr. Beer, 
who in his life-time gained a respectable reputation, has put 
forward a totally different theory, based on an alphabet in some 
respects the same. According to his theory, the inscriptions, 
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so far from having the antiquity assigned to them by Mr. Forster, 
were engraved about the middle of the fourth century of our 
era by Christians belonging to the people vulgarly known as 
Nabathzans. ‘But the arguments on which this theory was 
based were so slight that Mr. Forster finds no difficulty in over- 
throwing it. Indeed its main feature had already been aban- 
doned in Germany by Dr. Tuch, who, whilst adopting pretty 
nearly Beer’s alphabet, throws back the date of the inscriptions 
several centuries. No explanation, even plausible, has been 
attempted of the singular circumstance that these writings, so 
far as we know, are only to be found in the districts traversed 
by the Israelites in their wanderings. M. Quatremére, a well 
known French savant, in a somewhat flippant essay lately pub- 
lished, whilst opposing an incredulity that shews itself un- 
willing to take the trouble of criticism, to Mr. Forster’s opinion, 
admits two things; first, that the occurrence of the figure of 
a cross as a letter does not imply a Christian origin, and second, 
that the inscriptions could not, as the German writers maintain, 
have been the work of simple pilgrims. It is quite clear, and 
admitted by nearly every one, we may add, that by whomsoever 
engraved, these thousands of mysterious records were the work 
of some people who within a limited pRriod of time were inha- 
bitants of the peninsula of Sinai. “Then,” says Mr. Forster 
triumphantly, “they can be referred to none other than to the 
Hebrews.” 

The antecedent probability is certainly great. We have no 
record that any but a few wandering tribes have ever sojourned 
even temporarily in this inhospitable district—with the single 
exception of the Hebrews; and we know that they for a period 
of forty years or thereabout did actually live in the very places 
where the inscriptions are found, and where alone they are 
found. It is a very feeble objection, that the existence of such 
old writings is improbable—when on the other side of the Red 
Sea we have the Egyptian monuments, maintained by the very 
class that discredits Mr. Forster to be much more ancient than 
the Sinai inscriptions are claimed to be. 

The first really forcible objection that occurs is this :—If the 
inscriptions were written by the Hebrews, they ought to be in 
the Hebrew character and in the Hebrew language. Mr. Forster, 
in his enthusiasm, dissimulates to himself the force of this ob- 
jection, and only meets it in a sort of desultory way. His book, 
indeed, is not arranged in an artistic form, and although, after 
studying it, the theory it contains becomes as clear and definite 
to the reader as to the author, it is scarcely possible to find 
that theory expressed, however vaguely, in words. Some parts 
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are merely hinted or left to be guessed, or alluded to in notes 
scattered here-and there. We do not therefore render Mr. 
Forster absolutely responsible for the following statement, every 
part of which, however, seems required to justify his transla- 
tions. 

In the beginning man—it would be safer to say the Semitic 
Branch—spoke one language, which still possesses a lineal de- 
scendant called the Arabic. The confusion of tongues at Babel 
was not the creation of a variety of new forms of speech; but 
simply a dialectical confusion. One people, the Arabs, retained 
the old language in nearly its primitive purity. Others diverged 
from the original type more or less ; but not so much as to lose 
the family likeness. The Syriac of Abraham, the Arabic of 
Job, the Hebrew of Moses, the Egyptian and the Canaanitish 
were all essentially one; and the roots from which the words 
in these languages were formed are to be found in the old Arabic 
so far as it has been preserved. No books remain in this old 
Arabic; the vocabulary of the Koran is comparatively modern ; 
but multitudes of fragments are preserved in the dictionaries. 
The modern dialect besides has retained many words of the 
highest antiquity. 

This being the case, any old inscription, especially in that 
part of the world—in Egypt, Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia— 
should be examined first by means of the Arabic alphabet and 
dictionary. When the Arabic alphabet fails, the Hebrew, the 
Ethiopic, the Greek, the old Syriac must be consulted—all 
having affinities one with another, and being selections from the 
great variety of forms which men originally chose to express 
similar sounds. Many of the letters used at Sinai almost ex- 
actly resemble the Hebrew, as one form of the 4, the m, the n, 
etc. Others are Ethiopic, as the z, the koph; others Greek, 
as the n, the r; others Arabic, as the A, the f, the a. It is 
but reasonable, before flying to mere guess-work, to try if, by 
using the letters with these powers, words can be produced re- 
sembling those of any known language. Mr. Forster finds, 
and with some misgivings we find with him, words which have 
the same relation to Arabic that the following have to English: 
“People—drinketh stooping down—springs—verily. People— 
two springs—rears like an ass,” etc. The resemblance to Arabic 
is perhaps greater; but even this much is remarkable, because 
we may easily suppose that a further intimacy with the forces 
of certain letters may reveal the presence of more inflections 
as well as of particles or their substitutes. Mr. Forster, how- 
ever, does not seem to feel the want of this advance with suffi- 
cient acuteness ; and overlooks the difference between the ab- 
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sence of a scientific grammar and the absence of the phenomena 
which that grammar analyzes. It seems impossible that the 
contemporaries of Moses could have spoken or written in a 
series of disjointed nouns and verbs like children just learning 
to babble. 

And now comes back the objection—strong, imperative, 
requiring an answer,— Why were not the inscriptions written in 
the Hebrew character and language? Mr. Forster has an ex- 
planation which, standing alone, is reasonable enough. He 
says that during a residence of eight generations in Egypt, the 
Hebrews, by constant intercourse with the people of the country, 
had necessarily adopted the use of their language for ordinary 
purposes. M. Quatremére, who has not wasted much acumen 
in the discussion of this difficult topic, is content to express his 
disbelief of this explanation ; and says it is more probable that 
an oppressed race would preserve their own language in order to 
interchange their complaints. He adds, it is true, a kind of 
argument: “When the Israelites perceived the earth to be 
covered with manna, they said one to the other, Man-hou, that 
is to say, ‘ What is that ? or perhaps ‘That is manna.’ These 
words belong to the Hebrew language, and have nothing in 
common with that of Egypt.” In the first place, neither M. 
Quatremére nor anybody else is competent to state whether the 
words cited have anything in common with Egyptian or not. 
As yet we know nothing, or next to nothing, of the ancient 
Egyptian language, as is proved by the fact that scarcely two 
hieroglyphists read the same passage in the same manner. Se- 
condly, it is precisely Mr. Forster’s theory that the Egyptian 
and Hebrew had points of resemblance, because both were de- 
rived from the parent language, which we may call Arabic. He 
may be entirely wrong; but this remains to be proved, and we 
cannot admit the right of any savant to dispose of his statements 
in the following off-hand way: “It is quite clear that the lan- 
guage used by the Egyptians and that spokeu by the Arabs had 
no analogy one with the other.” In this phrase Mr. Forster’s 
whole system is gratuitously supposed to be absurd by a writer 
who could not have understood what was his system ; for he 
asks : “ If the Sinaitic inscriptions were written by the Israelites 
in Egyptian, why is recourse had to the Arab idiom for the 
purposes of translation?” Because (Mr. Forster would reply) 
I maintain that the difference between Hebrew and Egyptian 
was not so great as that between Italian and French, inscrip- 
tions in which language may often be translated by means of 
the Latin dictionary. 

Still we have to account for the resumption of the Hebrew 
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by Moses, and especially the issuing of the commandments in a 
dialect not perfectly familiar to all those who were to obey them. 
It remains to be proved, in the first place, whether the learn- 
ing of the Egyptian necessarily required a forgetfulness of the 
Hebrew tongue. The Copts, after the conquest of their country 
by the Arabs, although not transplanted to a different soil, very 
soon began to lose the familiar use of their old language, and 
to adupt that of their conquerors. But for a long time after 
they had begun speaking and writing Arabic even amongst 
themselves, they retained a knowledge of the Coptic, and used 
it in religious services. Now, after the expiration of twelve 
centuries, it is almost forgotten ; but if they were called again 
upon the scene as a nation they would attempt at least to revive 
a character and dialect which they consider sacred—just as the 
Greeks are reviving the old Hellenic; and as the Jews them- 
selves, if they could return to Jerusalem, would revive the 
Hebrew. Looking upon the matter entirely in a human point 
of view, Moses, whose object was to individualize and isolate 
his people, would necessarily have revived a more national and 
more majestic form of speech than that in daily use among a 
people of serfs; and thus the fact that the Sinaitic inscriptions 
are written in a meaner style than that adopted in the Scrip- 
tures, and in a character as different as our cursive from square 
black letter, ceases altogether to be a difficulty, and becomes 
almost a confirmation. 

Here, however, we may state that it is not absolutely neces- 
sary for the argument to prove that the Sinaitic writings are in 
Egyptian. The inhabitants of Arabia and Syria may have had 
a vulgar language common to them all, or used only by some 
tribes; the common people of the Hebrews may always have 
used this dialect, as the common Arabs now use an idiom so 
different from the Nahwé ; and this may explain the applicability 
of the Arabic dictionary. However, it is certain that a great 
many of the characters of the Sinai alphabet resemble those 
found in what are called Demotic writings on the Rosetta Stone, 
at the quarries of Massira, etc.; and the theory to be round 
and complete requires the presumption of an identity which 
may never be proved. Mr. Forster believes he has found the 
key of the matter; but as we are on oriental ground we shall 
venture to give him oriental advice: one thing at a time, not 
too fast. The Sinai question is not yet settled; and it is some- 
times more useful to consolidate old conquests than to venture 
on fresh ones. However, in the new appendix some very sin- 
gular facts are brought forward, illustrative of the resemblance 
between the few authentic Egyptian words remaining to us and 
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certain Arabic roots, of which the most remarkable is that with 
reference to the word Sbo, or Shbo, translated, by Horapollo 
and by the Arabic and Hebrew lexicons, to mean “ satiated with 
food.” The ingenious experiments on Joseph’s Egyptian name of 
Zaphnath-paaneah, are worthy of notice ; but those upon the word 
Goshen are forced and arbitrary, and absolutely not permissible 
at this early stage of the inquiry. It is quite true that the letter 
hé is sometimes changed in Arabic into the gim, by the addition 
of the point, without any change in sense; but it does not 
follow that this can be done in every case. Some authority is 
required for transmuting hash into gash without altering the 
meaning ;—otherwise the whole derivation falls to the ground, 
and Gashan (it should be Maghash), instead of standing for “a 
place abounding with grass,” may cease to be an Arabic word. 
We will add that Mr. Forster brings forward most striking proofs 
of the essential identity of the Chaldee, Hebrew and Arabic 
languages; but the discussion is too intricate for us to enter 
upon here, and it would take us away from the more interesting 
topic of the Sinai inscriptions. 

Having slightly touched on the controversial part of the 
question, we must enter a little more into detail in order that 
our readers may be fully aware of the great interest of the 
subject. 


“The inscriptions,” says Dr. Beer, “ are found in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Sinai; or to speak more accurately, in the valleys and hills, 
which branching out from its roots, run towards the north-west to the 
vicinity of the eastern shore of the Gulf of Suez; insomuch that tra- 
vellers now-a-days from the monastery of Mount Sinai to the town of 
Suez, whatever route they take, for there are many, will see these inscrip- 
tions upon the rocks of most of the valleys through which they pass, to 
within half a day’s journey, or a little more, of the coast. Besides these 
localities, similar inscriptions are met with, and those in great numbers, 
on Mount Serbal, lying to the south of the above-named routes ; as also, 
but more rarely, in some valleys to the south of Mount Sinai itself. 

“But the valley which, beyond all the rest, claims special notice, is 
that which stretches from the neighbourhood of the eastern shore of the 
Gulf of Suez, for the space of three hours’ journey in a southern direction. 
Here, to the left of the road, the traveller finds a chain of steep sandstone 
rocks, perpendicular as walls, which afford shelter at midday and in the 
afternoon from the burning rays of the sun. These, beyond all beside, 
contain a vast multitude of tolerably well preserved inseriptions ; whence 
this valley has obtained the name of Wady Mokatteb, or the ‘ Written 
Valley.’ Adjoining it is a hill, whose stones, in like manner, are covered 
with writing ; and which bears the name of Jebel Mokatteb, or ‘The 
Written Mountain.’ 

* Intermingled with the inscriptions, images and figures are of very 
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| frequent occurrence ; all the work of art, if art it may be called, executed 
in the rudest style, and evidently with the same instrument as that em- 
ployed in executing the inscriptions; which figures prove themselves the 
production of the authors by their very juxta-position to the writing. These 
| drawings most frequently represent camels and men. But for the sake 
of readers desiring more accurate information on the subject, we will 
comprize in a bird’s eye view, those hitherto described, giving the pre- 
cedence to the figures of most frequent occurrence. 

“Camels, standing, moving, running, laden. Mountain goats, lizards, 
serpents, horses and mules, dogs, ostriches, tortoises. 

“Men, standing, in motion; lifting the hands to heaven; looking 
down ; sitting on camels, on laden camels, on horses, on mules ; standing 
on camels, on horses : leading camels ; armed with spears, swords, shields, 
fighting, drawing the bow (on foot, on horseback) ; hunting ; a man upon 
across, &c. 

“Which images those who copied the inscriptions described as often 
difficult to distinguish from the letters. The truth is, that the original 
writers sometimes employed images as parts of letters; and, vice versd, 
images for groups of letters.” 





This description, brief and unpicturesque as it is, will give 
some idea of the vast number of the inscriptions. There are 
in truth thousands and thousands of them, whilst a few hun- 
dreds only have been brought home. The greater part are, itis 
true, very short, consisting only of a few lines, and were pro- 
bably executed by private individuals ; but it is unquestionable 
that some are of a more important character. And yet we find 
certain savans, seemingly afraid of a discovery that would upset 
their cherished theories, insisting on the insignificance of all the 
inscriptions. ; 

“It is easy to foresee,” says M. Quatremére, “that these monuments 
can only offer a relative interest, can be but of very mediocre importance ; 
that we shall vainly seek in them for details on the history, the topography, 
the laws of the countries neighbouring Mount Sinai. It is even doubtful 
that, among those obscure, those insignificant names of which the in- 
scriptions reveal the existence, we shall find the name of a single person- 
age of which history has taken care to preserve the memory.” 


In passing we will observe that the attempt to make out 
unknown proper names in an unknown character seems hopelessly 
absurd ; and that the result must necessarily be arbitrary. But 
our present object is to point out that M. Quatremére, in the 
above passage, most unaccountably throws overboard the state- 
ment of the Comte d’Antraigue of which he was perfectly aware 
—to the effect that on the sides of Jebel Mokatteb there is an 
inscription of forty-one lines, each letter a foot high, and the 
first line composed of letters six feet high. In another part of 
his article this disingenuous writer indeed mentions the fact ; 
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and as no one can call in question the Count’s testimony, sug- 
gests that he may have mistaken hieroglyphical characters for 
alphabetical letters in the great head line. It is singular that 
the companions of the Comte d’Antraigue had copied and pub- 
lished this very head line; and that it is reproduced two or three 
times by Mr. Forster, who with some waste of ingenuity en- 
deavours to force one or two of the letters into a resemblance to 
hieroglyphics, all the rest being plainly alphabetical. 

A few observations on Mr. Forster’s method of translation 
will not here be out of place. Having constructed his alphabet 
on the principle before described he applies it to the inscriptions 
until he makes out what he conceives to be a word. This word 
he seeks in the Arabic dictionary and generally succeeds in find- 
ing something resembling it. This is certainly a most remark- 
able fact; and those who reject his interpretation must prove 
another alphabet, because it is not sufficient to say that the 
Arabic produced is not elegant and not grammatical. Mr. 
Forster does not pretend to recover a complete language or dia- 
lect. It is almost sufficient for his argument that the meaning 
be merely shadowed forth in the words he finds in the Lexicon. 

We have patiently examined his argument in favour of read- 
ing the initial word of nearly every inscription (viz., o*) as 
Am, the People (cr). In the first place the resemblance to the 
Hebrew, especially in some of the forms (as a”) is so great 


as almost to be decisive; and secondly, all the arguments of 
Dr. Beer in favour of reading it Shalum fall before the simple 
fact that, whilst he converts the complicated form of the ain, 
most commonly used, into two letters, he is forced to recognize 
the simple form in its true character. Now this point once 
established, even supposing that no other word be made out, 
the probability becomes very great that the inscriptions were 
the work of the Hebrews; and it is less difficult to accept the 
more problematical reading of a very common final, as Jao, or 
Jehovah. 

According to Mr. Forster, “the People,” in its various wan- 
derings, after the passage of the Red Sea and before the pub- 
lication of the Pentateuch, not in accordance with any public 
decree, but in its private capacity as represented by individuals, 
recorded on the rocks amidst which it temporarily sojourned the 
various miracles it witnessed, the sufferings and adventures it 
underwent. So far from this idea being absurd, we are disposed 
to think that the contrary opinion would be so. “The People” 
came from a country possessed in all its members, high and 
low, with a rage for turning mountains into books, from a coun- 
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try which is covered with inscriptions of every degree of magni- 
tude and importance wherever there is a rock to receive the 
chisel. Even on boulders lying in the Nile, and surrounded by 
a swift current, immense tablets are found, supposed to be of 
the very remotest antiquity. The study of these inscriptions 
has been pursued with more industry than success; but those 
who are supposed to be most knowing in the matter are con- 
stantly throwing back the date of some pet monuments by 
several centuries ; and it is notorious that the short-chronologists 
and the long-chronologists wage a war as fierce as that of the 
Big-Endians and the Little-Endians. Whatever be their decision, 
we are inclined to think that the Hebrews learned the habit of 
writing upon rocks from the Egyptians, and carried it into prac- 
tice during their forty-years’ residence in the desert. Even if 
Mr. Forster’s system prove inadequate to the task of translating 
the inscriptions, we shall continue to believe that some of them 
at least are “contemporary records of the Exodus” until very 
good proof to the contrary be afforded. 


* Among the events of the Exode,” says Mr. Forster, ‘‘ these records 
comprize, besides the healing of the waters of Marah, the passage of the 
Red Sea, with the introduction of Pharaoh twice by name, and two notices 
of the Egyptian tyrant’s vain attempt to save himself by flight on horse- 
back, from the returning waters; together with hieroglyphical represen- 
tations of himself and of his horse, in accordance with a hitherto unex- 
plained passage of the song of Moses: ‘ For ¢he horse of Pharaoh went in, 
with his chariots and with his horsemen into the sea, and the Lord brought 
again the waters of the sea upon them.” They comprise, further, the 
miraculous supplies of manna and of flesh ; the battle of Rephidim, with 
the mention of Moses by his office, and of Aaron and Hur by their names ; 
the same inscription repeated, describing the holding up of Moses’ hands 
by Aaron and Hur, and their supporting him with a stone, illustrated by 
a drawing apparently of the stone, containing within it the inscription and 
the figure of Moses with it with uplifted hands: and lastly, the plague of 
fiery serpents, with the representation of a serpent in the act of coming 
down, as it were from heaven, upon a prostrate Israelite. 

“These references to recorded events of the Exode compose, however, 
but a small part of the Sinaitic inscriptions as yet in our possession ; the 
great mass of which consists of descriptions of rebellious Israel, under the 
figures of kicking asses, restive camels, rampant goats, sluggish tortoises, 
and lizards of the desert. 

However to be accounted for, one peculiarity (the more remarkable 
because so little to be anticipated) characterizes the whole of these monu- 
ments already in our hands; namely, that not a single text of the Old 
Testament, not a single passage from the Books of Moses, is to be met 
with among them. The result is so contrary to every natural anticipation 
that it is, in itself, no slight guarantee of the fidelity of the decypherments. 
For any arbitrary decypherment of Israelitish monuments would be certain 
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to abound with quotations from the Pentateuch or with passages to be 
found in it. 

“The most probable explanation of this total absence of Scriptural re- 
ferences and quotations, is to be sought and found in the contemporary 
character of the chronology of the Sinaitic inscriptions : monuments which 
bear in their brevity and rudeness obvious marks of their being so many 
chronicles of the day ; some of which may have been written before the 
Pentateuch itself; and all, most probably, before that sacred volume had 
been familiarized by use to the wandering Israelites.” 


In conclusion we will say that, however strong our feeling 
may be that Mr. Forster has made a valuable discovery or an 
extraordinary guess, we subordinate our final assent to the re- 
sults of patient criticism by enlightened and impartial orienta- 
lists. As yet we have neither read nor heard a single respectable 
objection ; but we have conversed with many persons who, with- 
out having even seen the outside of the book, are in a hurry to 
express a disbelief in its contents. They may be truly said to 
harden their hearts against the theory—although we are unwill- 
ing to use a Scripture phrase in this discussion ; for we are about 
to blame Mr. Forster for being too free in doing so. He might 
have been sure of a kind reception from Christian readers; but 
it was essential to seek, to attract, to force the attention of the 
learned ; of those very learned men who have adopted opposite 
theories ; of philologists whose whole lives will have been spent 
in vain if he be not the victim of a delusion; of hieroglyphists 
whose reputation is based on the translation of three words on 
a totally opposite system. It would have been advisable, there- 
fore, to adopt not only a calm and moderate, but a strictly 
learned tone—to have been as cold and unimpassioned as a 
grammar or a dictionary. Mr. Forster, on the contrary, not 
only omits to avail himself of simple and conclusive arguments, 
to fall back on inappropriate—in this case peculiarly inappro- 
priate—references to Scripture; but affects an overbearing, ag- 
gressive tone, as if he were preaching a crusade instead of dis- 
cussing a philological problem. We know that this error arises 
from incomparable strength of conviction; from that self-con- 
fidence and self-admiration which a man must necessarily feel 
who has spent a considerable portion of his life, successfully as 
he believes, and we half believing hope, in decyphering inscrip- 
tions which for thousands of years have been an enigma. But 
we regret the error keenly, because we have observed how much 
it has warred against a favourable hearing for this unexpected 
theory ; and encouraged the ironical tone, not polished enough 
to be polite, with which it has been received in France by the 
Journal des Savans. B. 8. 
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THE SERPENT. 


“ That old Serpent called the Devil and Satan,’”’ Rev. xii. 9. 

“Now the Serpent was more subtil than any beast of the field, which the Lord 
God had made,”’ Gen. iii. 1. 

‘“« The Serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty,” 2 Cor. xi. 3. 

“ And the Lord God said unto the Serpent, Because thou hast done this, thou 
art cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of the field; upon thy belly shalt 
thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life,’”’ Gen. iii. 14. 

‘“‘The wolf and the lamb shall feed together; and the lion shall eat straw like 
the bullock ; and dust shall be the Serpent’s meat; they shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord,” Isa. Ixv. 25. 

‘« And I saw an angel come down from heaven, having the key of the bottomless 

pit, and a great chain in his hand; and he laid hold on the dragon that old Serpent, 
which is the Devil and Satan, and bound him a thousand years,” Rev. xx. 1, 2. 
Aurnovuen the narrative of the fall has often exercised the in- 
genuity of commentators and divines, the opinions which they 
have formed respecting it, have been both unsatisfactory and 
conflicting. On the one hand, those who have attempted its 
literal interpretation, have too often endeavoured to supply the 
want of explanations resting on reasonable grounds, by puerile 
fancies and extravagant suppositions; while on the other, there 
have not been wanting interpreters who, instead of untying the 
knot, have cut it, by denying the historical truth of this por- 
tion of Holy Writ, and resolving it into a mythus, a legend, 
or an allegory. The perplexity thus evinced, seems to result, 
ina great measure, from a prevailing, though, as the writer 
thinks, an erroneous view of the statements made by the in- 
spired penman respecting the tempter, “ the Serpent more subtil 
than any beast of the field which the Lord God had made.” 
To present a view of this subject, which is believed to be, to 
some extent, novel, and which, maintaining the historical truth 
of the narrative of the fall, is free from those insuperable diffi- 
culties which attach to the popular interpretation, is the object 
of this paper. It may be desirable, however, to notice, in the 
first place, certain views of our subject which have been pro- 
posed, and especially to shew on what grounds the common 
opinion, that the serpent was the instrument of the tempter, 
must be regarded as untenable. 

The opinion has gained credence, that, while Satan himself 
was the concealed agent in the temptation, he employed a ser- 
pent as the medium of communication with Eve. His choice 
of this reptile is thought to have been determined, not only by 
its originally possessing much attractiveness and beauty, but 
also by its sagacity; its subtilty exceeding that of any other 
creature. These high endowments fitted it to become the instru- 

ment of the Evil One ; since under cover of a creature so beautiful 
and intelligent, his malicious designs would be unsuspected. 
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for in the wily snake 

Whatever sleights none would suspicious mark, 
As from his wit and native subtlety 
Proceeding, which in other beasts observed, 
Doubt might beget of diabolic power, 

Active within beyond the sense of brute.” 


With regard to the mode in which the tempter addressed Eve, 
it has been thought not improbable, that Satan exerted such an 
influence over the serpent as to produce an articulate voice; 
perhaps at the same time insinuating, that the serpent had ac- 
quired the power of speech by eating the forbidden fruit. It 
is assumed, moreover, that the nature and habits of the serpent 
have been changed, in consequence of the curse recorded, Gen. 
ili. 14, 15. That sentence is regarded as significant of the 
punishment of Satan, the invisible tempter; while it is also 
expressive of a change of form which the serpent underwent, 

as his instrument. Since this denunciation was uttered, ser- 
pents are supposed to have “assumed the reptile form ;” to be 
doomed to go on the belly ; and, by reason of their “ proneness 
on the earth” to “eat all their food mingled with dust.” 

This supposition, that Satan conversed with Eve through 
the medium of a serpent, and that this order of reptiles under- 
went, in consequence, a punitive change, is open to serious 
objection, although it has more widely obtained, perhaps, than 
any other view. 

First. That the serpent was an instrument in the tempta- 
tion, is not stated by the inspired writers. Nothing is said by 
them of the serpent form of Satan. We read simply: “ The 
Serpent said to the woman,” “God said to the Serpent,” “ The 
Serpent beguiled Eve,” etc. There is no indication in these 
passages of any other being than the Serpent as concerned in the 
temptation of Eve. Therefore, when the Serpent is represented 
as the tool, so to speak, of Satan, and not as the actual tempter, 
an addition is made to the biblical statements, which seems 
quite gratuitous. The difficulty and embarrassment which have 
been so generally felt respecting our subject, may be traced to 
this deviation from the plain meaning of the sacred oracles. 

Secondly. It must not be lightly assumed, that Satan has 
power so far to contravene the divine appointments, as to pro- 
duce an articulate voice from the mouth of a serpent. Evil 
spirits may be permitted to work out their own ends in accord- 
ance with the laws by which the Almighty is pleased to regu- 
late the universe, but caution is required in ascribing to them 
supernatural power, for the evidence which miracles furnish as 











« See Scott’s Commentary in loc. 
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divine attestations of truth, may, to say the least, be weakened 
by an unwarranted admission that diabolical agency is com- 
petent to effect so great a deviation from the ordinary course of 
things, as to cause a serpent to speak. 

The supposition, that the temptation was conveyed by the 
actions of the serpent, and not by a verbal communication, does 
not remove the difficulty. It is not easy to see how the move- 
ments of a serpent could have been sufficiently suggestive. 
What actions of a reptile could have conveyed the insinuation, 
“Hath God even said, Ye shall not eat of any tree of the 
garden ?” or the assurance “ For God knoweth, that when ye 
eat thereof, ye shall be as God, knowing good and evil?” But 
even, if by a stretch of imagination, we could conceive of the 
possibility of this, still we are at a loss to understand how Eve 
could have answered the serpent. Surely we are not to suppose 
that she replied by suggestive actions ? 

Thirdly. If the structure and habits of the serpents have 
been changed from what they originally were, we may not un- 
reasonably, perhaps, expect to find these reptiles, isolated from 
all other creatures ; a monument of the divine displeasure. But 
this is not the case: on the contrary, they are linked to other 
orders by forms of life approximating very gradually to the ser- 
pentine type. 

The condition of serpents is not one of peculiar privation. 
Although they do not possess external instruments of progres- 
sion, yet their ribs, of which the number is very large, form, 
as it has been said, “so many pairs of levers, by which the 
animal moves its boy from place to place ;”’ and this means of 
locomotion, enabling them to move with ease and sometimes 
rapidity, doubtless subserves completely all their requirements. 
Some of them are furnished with formidable weapons which 
may be used for the purpose of defence, or for disabling their 
prey. In others, the want of these appendages is compensated 
for, by a flexibility of body, which, conjoined with great mus- 
cular power, enables them to entwine themselves around, and 
crush the animals on which they feed. Thus, the sustenance 
of serpents is provided for; their desire for food being, as it 
would seem, by no means so urgent as that of many other 
creatures. 

Fourthly. Serpents are not confined to progression on the 
earth, nor do they feed on dust. Some serpents are arboreal 
in their habits, while others live in water. It would be, ob- 
viously, absurd to say, that these reptiles are compelled to 
swallow dust with their food. On this point the following state- 





’ See Penny Cyclopedia, art. ‘‘ Boa.”’ 
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ments have been made by the late Dr. J. P. Smith. “ Neither 
do they (serpents) eat dust. All serpents are carnivorous : their 
food, according to the size and power of the species, is taken 
from the tribes of insects, worms, frogs, and toads, and newts, 
birds, mice, and other small quadrupeds, till the scale ascends 
to the pythons and boas, which can master and swallow very 
large animals _—Serpents habitually obtain their food among 
herbage or in water; they seize their prey with their mouth, 
often elevate their head, and are no more exposed to the neces- 
sity of swallowing adherent earth than are carnivorous birds or 
quadrupeds.”* It may be added, that nothing is said by the 
sacred writer, of dust being eaten with the serpent’s food: the 
words are; “ Dust shalt thou eat.” We read also, in apparent 
allusion to the curse on the tempter; ‘ Dust shall be the Ser- 
pent’s meat,” (Isa lxv. 25.) 

Fifthly. It has been considered, that fossil remains furnish 
evidence sufficient to prove, that serpents resembling in struc- 
ture existing species, lived upon our earth at a period ante- 
cedent to that, which, we have reason to believe, was marked 
by the introduction of man; although these reptiles do not 
appear to have been abundant, during even the latest of the 
pre-Adamic periods in the history of the earth.? 

On these grounds the writer feels justified in dissenting 
from the commonly received interpretation of the third chapter 
of Genesis; since the literal application of the words of the 
inspired narrative to a serpent, as the instrument of Satan, 
appears not only inconsistent with the present condition of that 
order of reptiles, and with geological testimony; but is also, 
as the writer conceives, unsanctioned by the scriptural state- 
ments. To maintain this interpretation, is to offer to the oppo- 
nent of the Bible, a mark at which he may aim his shafts with 
pernicious effect. 

In order to render less objectionable, the supposition of the 
tempter’s serpent form, a modification of the view given above, 
has been proposed. The statement of Gen. iii. 1, is regarded 
as not affirming anything of the subtlety of serpents in general, 
but only asserting the craftiness of one particular serpent (wr, 
hannahhash tHe serpent), which was no common serpent, but 
Satan who appeared in this form. The curse—the going on 
the belly and eating dust—is taken as a figurative representation 
of the punishment and degradation to which Satan was con- 
demued.’ 





¢ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, art. ‘‘ Adam.” 
4 Vide Penny Cyclopedia, art. “ Serpents.”” 
¢ See Horsley’s Sermons on 2 Pet. i. 20, and the article ‘* Adam,” Cyclopedia 
of Biblical Literature. 
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This view is in some respects more acceptable than the first, 
still however, it is open to the fundamental objection, that we 
have no evidence that the tempter of Eve was Satan in a serpent 
form. It is undeniably true, that the Serpent seduced Eve into 
transgression ; but it must not be conceded, that this statement 
is equivalent to the assertion, that she was deceived by an evil 
spirit in the shape of a serpent. 

The objection, that more is assumed than the scriptural 
statements warrant, may be urged against every interpretation 
which supposes that the nahhash was the form of the tempter, 
or the instrument which he employed; whether it be thought 
that he appeared as “a creature of the ape or ourang-outang 
kind,” or as “a flying serpent of luminous appearance” simu- 
lating the seraphim. 

There is another view of our subject which requires notice. 
It is the supposition that the narrative of the fall is a moral 
fable or allegory, in which fictitious circumstances are employed 
as the vehicle of truth. The alleged improbability of the nar- 
rative, when literally interpreted, is adduced as favouring this 
mode of explanation. 

To this it may be objected, that Paul in two of his epistles 
alludes to the transgression of Eve, and appears to recognize 
the historical truth even of the details of the account in Genesis. 
In his second epistle to the Corinthians, he expresses his fear 
lest a vain philosophy and a persuasive eloquence should induce 
his converts at Corinth to abandon their simple reliance on the 
Crucified One even as “ the Serpent beguiled Eve,” (2 Cor. xi. 3.) 
And again, in his first epistle to Timothy, the apostle gives as 
reasons why woman should occupy a subordinate position, the 
fact that Adam was created before Eve, and also that Eve, and 
not Adam, was seduced into transgression by the tempter: 
“For Adam was first formed, then Eve. And Adam was not 
deceived, but the woman being deceived was in the transgres- 
sion,” (1 Tim. ii. 12, 13.) This reasoning appears inconsistent 
with the supposition that the narrative of the fall is fabulous 
or allegorical, and possesses force only when it is regarded as 
a narrative of facts; as historically true. Besides, if the his- 
torical truth of the account of our first parents’ transgression 
be rejected, where are we to stop? Is not suspicion at once 
awakened with regard to the whole of the primeval and patri- 
archal history? If it be urged, that there are peculiar diffi- 
culties attaching to this portion, we reply, that in so far as the 
tempter is concerned, they probably proceed, rather from the 
distorting influence of the current interpretation, than from 
any improbability essential to the inspired narrative and inse- 
parable from it. May not these difficulties be subjective and 
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not objective? Is it not quite possible that much of the ob- 
scurity, with which this venerable writing is invested, may be 
caused by its being viewed from a false stand point? At least, 
a reconsideration of the subject may be allowed before we admit, 
that we have no satisfactory answer to that most interesting 
and important question, By what means was sin admitted into 
our world ? 

With respect to the antisupernaturalism which tells of a 
Hebrew mythology, and regards the history of our first parents’ 
transgression as a legend whose nucleus is to be found in cer- 
tain purely natural circumstances, it may be sufficient to say 
that we shall attempt to shew in the sequel that the account of 
the Serpent harmonizes so beautifully with the modes of thinking 
which appear to have prevailed in the infancy of our race, and 
is so appropriate to the position which it occupies in the pri- 
meval history, that, instead of furnishing any grounds for a 
disbelief of this portion, of Holy Writ, it should rather con- 
ciliate credence in its historical truth. 

We have rejected the popular opinion, that the tempter of 
Eve was a serpent possessed by Satan, and have maintained, on 
the contrary, that the Scriptures do not sanction the belief, 
that any other being than the Serpent was concerned in the 
temptation. Two opinions are possible respecting the tempter, 
if his unity be admitted. First, it may be considered that the 
Serpent refers only to the reptile commonly so designated; or 
secondly, that this term is simply a name of Satan. With re- 
gard to the first of these opinions it may be observed that, even 
were there no other reasons forbidding such a supposition, it 
would be sufficiently clear from intimations in the New Testa- 
ment, that the Serpent was not a mere reptile. On the same 
authority, the second view may be maintained. Thus we read 
(John viii. 44) that the devil, “was a murderer from the begin- 
ning ;” that “he is a liar, and the father of it.’ There are 
two passages in the Apocalypse (chap. xii. 9 and xx. 2) which tend 
strongly to confirm the opinion that the Serpent is a name of Satan. 
Tu the first of these, it is said of “the old (or ancient) Serpent” 
that he is “called the Devil and Satan.” At the commence- 
ment of the twentieth chapter, an angel is disclosed who, bearing 
a great chain and the key of the abyss, descends from heaven 
and binds “the dragon that old (or ancient) Serpent which és 
the Devil and Satan.” By the “ancient Serpent” of these pas- 
sages, we may well understand that no other can be intended 
than the Serpent of the primeval history, the crafty Serpent 
who beguiled Eve. Thus, though nothing is said of the serpent 
form of Satan, there yet appear to be good grounds for the 
belief that he was the Serpent. It remains to be seen whether 
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this view is consistent with the scope of the narrative of the 
fall; and whether any cause can be with probability assigned for 
Satan’s receiving the remarkable appellation of “ the Serpent.” 
The consistency of this view with the scope of the narrative 
may be ascertained, if a portion of the third chapter of Genesis 
is presented, with the substitution of “ Satan” for “ the Serpent.” 

“ Now Satan was more subtil than any beast of the field 
which the Lord God had made. And he said unto the woman, 
‘Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every (or any) tree 
of the garden?” And the woman said unto Satan, ‘We may 
eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden; but of the fruit of 
the tree which is in the midst of the garden, God hath said, 
‘Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.’ 
And Satan said unto the woman, ‘ Ye shall not surely die.’.. . 
And the Lord God said unto Satan, ‘ Because thou hast done 
this, thou art cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of 
the field, upon thy belly shalt thou go; and dust shalt thou eat, 
all the days of thy life. And I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it (or he) 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel,’” (Gen. iii. 
1—4, 14, 15.) 

At first sight, there may seem to be somewhat of incon- 
gruity in the first verse, as we have just given it. It may very 
possibly be objected, could a spiritual being, even though fallen, 
be compared with the “ beast of the field?” Is not this com- 
parison incompatible with our regarding the Serpent as a name 
of Satan, and not as descriptive of the creature in whose form 
he appeared? In answer to such an objection, it may be re- 
marked, that the comparison of two objects does not always 
imply, that they are both of the same class. The statement 
that “the Serpent was more subtil than any beast of the field,” 
does not necessarily signify that he was more subtil than any 
other beast of the field. Again, the phrase translated, “ beast 
of the field” (men mn hhayyath hassadhe) is used elsewhere to 
designate carnivorous animals, wild beasts, beasts of prey; and 
it is not impossible that, in the comparison of the tempter with 
the wild beast, his malignity, his murderous malice, may be im- 
plied, as well as his consummate subtlety. At first, as if a wild 
beast, approaching his prey with noiseless tread, he gently in- 
sinuates that the command of God was harsh and obedience 
impossible: “Hath God even said, Ye shall not eat of any 
tree of the garden?” and afterwards, as it were, with a sud- 
den bound, pouncing upon his victim, he boldly denies the 
veracity of the Eternal: “Ye shall not surely die.” It may 
be observed, in addition, that the first verse of the third chapter 
is connected with the account of the creation of the animals, 
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and of Adam’s naming them, which is given in the 19th and 
20th verses of the second chapter. The sacred writer who had 
just contemplated the formation of the “beast of the field” 
and “the fowl of the air” would naturally continue his narra- 
tive by saying, that there was one more crafty than any of 
them, “more subtil than any wild beast which the Lord God, 
had made.” 

If the reader would see the force of the malediction: 
“Cursed art thou above all cattle,” etc., as directed against 
Satan, let him endeavour to realize the position of our first 
parents, when, after the vain attempt at concealment, their 
doom was pronounced. They were about to be driven forth 
from the garden; and instead of the abundant provision for 
their wants which it contained, the sterile earth would exact 
severe exertion before yielding the products necessary for their 
sustenance. Access to “the tree of life’ would be prevented; 
the cherubim and a sword of revolving flame guarding it from 
any unhallowed approach. Eve was placed in subjection to 
her husband’s authority, and doomed to endure the pains at- 
tendant upon parturition. Death was indeed, as regards the 
final stroke, for a while deferred; but the terrible sentence re- 
mained unrepealed: “ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” Whilst our first parents incurred these penalties as 
the consequence of their disobedience, could the enormous 
offence committed by the tempter be passed by? Could he be 
allowed to remain uncondemned? Nay, rather would the Holy 
One inflict on him the severest punishment, that the divine 
justice might be thereby clearly displayed, that the divine cha- 
racter might be completely vindicated from any appearance of 
connivance at his cruel and deceitful arts. But the tempter is 
a spiritual being, and as such, his present condition and future 
doom are, in all probability, beyond the sphere of human con- 
ception. It would be, therefore, impossible to give a literal 
description of his punishment; a necessity would arise for 
symbolical representation. 

In order to produce the required impression upon the minds 
of our first parents, it is obvious that if figurative language 
were employed, it must have been borrowed from some object 
or objects with which they were familiar. Now as we have no 
sufficient reason to believe but that the language elsewhere used 
by the biblical writers, with reference to the doom of the Evil 
One, would have been unintelligible to our first parents while 
they remained in the paradisiac state, the question presents 
itself, Were they acquainted with any object, language descrip- 
tive of which could be employed to depict the punishment of 
the tempter? An answer to this question may be considered 
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as possibly implied in the account of Adam’s assigning names 
to the living creatures which God had formed. “ And out of 
the ground the Lord God formed every beast of the field, and 
every fowl of the air; and brought them to Adam, to see what 
he would call them; and whatsoever Adam called every living 
thing that was the name thereof.” We may easily infer from 
this account, that Adam possessed some knowledge of the dif- 
ferent forms of life which the great Creator had called into ex- 
istence ; and of the varied capabilities with which they had been 
endowed. He might have observed that some species were pre- 
eminent for sagacity; that others were distinguished by fleetness ; 
others by their massive proportions and mighty strength. The 
feathered tribes may have delighted his ear by the melody of 
their songs, or dazzled his eye by the brilliancy of their plumage ; 
or he may have seen them cleaving the air in rapid flight. If, 
after contemplating these nobler endowments of the higher orders 
of animals, he beheld a serpent trailing along the ground in 
sinuous course, it is easy to imagine, that from its want of 
those instruments of locomotion which other creatures possessed, 
its mode of existence may have appeared peculiarly grovelling 
and debased ; that it may have been regarded by Adam as “cursed 
above all cattle, and above every beast of the field.” If this 
were so, language descriptive of the condition of the serpent 
would vividly depict the state of deep degradation to which the 
tempter should be reduced. 

This consideration may explain how it might be said of the 
tempter, that he should “ go on his belly” like a serpent; but 
it does not illustrate the whole of his sentence; for it was also 
predicted that he should “eat dust,” which serpents do not. 
“On thy belly shalt thou go; and dust shalt thou eat all the 
days of thy life.’ This part of the sentence may be elucidated, 
by supposing that language borrowed from the condition of the 
serpent did not suffice fully to set forth the punishment of the 
tempter. Although he should be like the serpent in its degra- 
dation, and should be as completely vanquished by the “Seed 
of the woman” as the serpent is destroyed by attacking its 
head, yet in one respect would there be dissimilarity between 
his condition and that of the reptile. The serpent is enabled 
by the capture of its prey to satiate its desire for food; but 
Satan must remain ever unsatisfied. His exalted faculties being 
completely perverted by his apostasy, he drags on an unblest 
existence. His subtle machinations, his deeply-rooted hatred 
to man, are overruled to the promotion of the divine glory, and 
the ultimate advantage of the human race. The attempted ruin 
of our first parents introduces the divine remedy, by which the 
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evils of the fall are more than counteracted. The gospel has a 
higher aim than that of restoring to man a lost paradise, It 
exalts him to a nearer relationship with God than that which 
Adam at first possessed, and contemplates the bestowment on 
the large majority of Adam’s descendants, of blessings far sur- 
passing even those which the garden of delights could afford. 
Satan’s continued self-dissatisfaction, the impotence of his oppo- 
sition to the divine benevolence, and the mortification which he 
must experience from his schemes’ being baffled, may thus be 
considered as not improbably intended by the Serpent’s eating 
dust all the days of his life. 

While the serpent’s mode of progression made it an appro- 
priate type of Satan’s degradation, the noxious qualities which 
some species possess would render it emblematic of his malig. 
nity.. To this there appears to be an allusion in the words: “I 
will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed.” In the concluding portion of the sentence, 
“ He shall dash at/ (mre shuph) thy head, and thou shalt dash at 
his heel,” a deliverer was revealed who should be victorious over 
the tempter “ dashing at his head.” The complete accomplish- 
ment of this prophecy shall be seen in the great day of “the 
manifestation of the sons of God,” when He who was “ made 
of a woman” shall appear in his glory, and display as the results 
of his atoning work and mediatorial reign his redeemed ones, 
in number countless as the dewdrops of the morning, or the 
sand on the ocean’s shore; and when the tempter shall be con- 
signed to the fiery abyss. 

We have regarded the curse upon the tempter as made 
known to our first parents soon after their transgression, and 
before they were expelled from the garden in Eden. [If this 
view is correct, it obviously follows that the utterance of the de- 
nunciation preceded the writing of the narrative of the falls 
During the intervening period, which was probably of consider- 
able duration, a knowledge of the circumstances attendant upon 
the transgression, and of the oracle respecting the tempter’s 
doom, could hardly fail to be generally diffused. What concep- 
tion of the Evil One would exist during this interval? In an- 
swering this question, we may be guided by the consideration, 
that the tendency to form sensuous conceptions of the spiritual 





f The conception is not improbably that of one striking at a serpent’s head with 
a club. 

g The writer acquiesces in the opinion, that the earliest part, if not the whole, of 
Genesis probably consists of documents, or portions of documents, referrible to @ 
higher antiquity than the age of the Hebrew lawgiver. (See Dr. J. P. Smith’s Scrip- 
ture and Geology, fourth edition, pp. 146, 147; also the article ‘‘ Paradise,” by the 
same writer, in the Cyclovedia of Biblical Literature.) 
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operated with the greatest power in the infancy of our race. 
This is shewn by the highly anthropomorphic representations 
of the Deity, which are given in the earliest records of inspi- 
ration. God—* the King eternal, immortal, invisible,’—“ the 
Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning,”’—is described as influenced by changing passions, 
and as operating by means of members, like those of the human 
body. It would be unreasonable to suppose that the primeval 
conception of the Evil One was more exalted than that of the 
Deity. If the Eternal was conceived of and described as pos- 
sessing a bodily form, we may well conclude that corporeity 
would also be ascribed to the Evil One. Then as it had been 
said of him that he should “go on his belly,” that he should 
“dash at the heel” of the Great Deliverer, and be himself at- 
tacked on the head, it would seem probable that this language, 
descriptive of the condition of the serpent, would determine 
the form in which he would be conceived of ; and thus the pri- 
meval conception of the Evil One would be that of a serpent. 
He would then be designated, by way of eminence, em hanna- 
hhash, the Serpent ; the word nahhash with the article acquiring 
almost the distinctive force of a proper name; just as yon has- 
satan denotes the opposer, that great adversary of men, Satan ; 
or w0 hannahar, the river, that great river of Hebrew geography, 
the Euphrates. Thus there appear to be probable grounds for 
the conclusion, that THE sERPENT was, during the earliest ages, 
the name of the Evil One, reflecting the conception of him which 
then prevailed, and which was moulded by the primeval curse. 

If the reasonableness of this conclusion be admitted, the 
difficulties which are connected with the tempter of Eve will, 
in a great measure, disappear. The sacred historian, in narrat- 
ing the circumstances attendant upon our first parents’ trans- 
gression, would naturally employ ¢he Serpent as the designation 
of the tempter if that was the current name of the Evil One, 
during the period in which he wrote. The use of this term 
could lead to no misconception. It would be well understood 
that the crafty Serpent who seduced Eve, and changed the cur- 
rent of human destiny, was no mere reptile. We may consider 
this mode of expression as furnishing an instance of condescend- 
ing accommodation to the views of those to whom the narrative 
of the fall was originally consigned. 

By regarding the Serpent as simply a name of Satan, the 
historical truth of the narrative of the fall may be maintained, 
while at the same time we are liberated from the difficulties with 
which, as we have seen, the popular interpretation is beset. If 
the view for which the writer contends be adopted, objections 
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drawn from the disclosures of geological science, or from the 
structure and habits of serpents, cannot affect the truthfulness 
of this portion of Holy Writ. Serpents may have existed on 
our globe before man was created; their structure may forbid 
the possibility of their progressing in an erect position ; their 
reputed subtlety and the notion that they eat dust may be en- 
tirely baseless; yet will the veracity of the inspired penman 
remain unaffected, since he neither predicates anything of ser- 
pents in general nor of any individual reptile; he is concerned 
only with the Serpent, man’s powerful and insidious foe. 

With respect to the manner in which the temptation was 
conveyed, some diversity of opinion may exist. It appears, 
however, most probable that Satan suggested the temptation éo 
the mind of Eve.’ It is indeed recorded with the simplicity 
which characterizes the primeval history, that “the Serpent said 
unto the woman, Hath God even said, Ye shall not eat of any 
tree of the garden ;” but this statement must not be regarded 
as necessarily signifying that the tempter spoke with an audible 
voice ; for we cannot suppose that there was always a vocal 
utterance when speech is attributed to the Deity; as when 
“God said, Let there be light,” or when “God said, Let us 
make man in our image.” So without any undue licence of 
interpretation, we may regard the sacred historian as narrating, 
in a simple artless manner, the suggestions which the tempter 
threw into the mind of Eve, and what “ she said within herself” 
in reply. Should any, however, incline to the supposition that 
the tempter appeared in a beautiful human form, personating 
“an angel of light,” such an opinion may be maintained without 
affecting our position, that Satan was denominated the Ser- 
pent in consequence of the curse. 

It may be remarked in conclusion, that although the nar- 
rative of our first parents’ transgression is itself entirely free 
from a mythical colouring, yet, reflecting the primeval concep- 
tion of the Evil One, it enables us to recognize the source of 
those world-wide legends of the Serpent which attest the truth 
of the statement of the apostle, that “God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

T. T. 





k So Boothroyd (see his note in Joc.). He considers also that Satan, “the 
tempter, might be called Serpent, because he had imitated the subtlety (?) of that 
creature in deluding and deceiving the woman.” 




















THE REPHAIM, AND THEIR CONNEXION WITH EGYPTIAN 
HISTORY. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Zuzim. 


From the notable circumstance that the Rephaim of Bashan 
are not distinguished by any other particular tribe-name, and 
from their proximity to the primary starting-point of that pro- 
longed line of colonization which only terminates on the borders 
of the Thebaid, we may infer that they were the original stock 
from which the junior Rapha tribes branched out in succession. 
Their being named separately from the Zuzim, in Gen. xiv., 
does not necessitate our considering them as two distinct nations. 
By the evidence of the Egyptian historical monuments, we learn 
on the contrary that the Zuzim were the body of the nation, 
but that the title of supremacy borne by the elder tribe of 
Bashan, whose chief was sovereign over the other provincial 
chieftains, was disregarded by the Egyptians. They designate 
the nation collectively, the saas'v, which corresponds to the 
Xs of Manetho, and the om Zuz-im of Scripture. Manetho 
alone has preserved the royal prefix ‘Y'« Huk, by which the elder 
tribe distinguished its chief, who, as head of the whole Rapha 
people, took the lead in the invasion of Egypt. He says these 
people called themselves ‘Y'x-cws, which he interprets “ Royal 
Shepherds,” because ‘Tx signifies a king, and Yas, a shepherd. 
This epithet, “Y'x, appears in Scripture as the title of the sove- 
reign of Bashan, chief of the Zuzim, Ys or sHas‘u; for the 
Hebrew >» %Houg (Og)’ is a very fair attempt to imitate the 
native word, which Manetho endeavours to render in Greek 
letters by ‘Tx Huk. It is evidently allied to the Egyptian Hak, 
aruler, of which the reduplicate Agag xx of Amalek may be 
taken as a variant. Like the Egyptian Phraéh (Pharaoh) 7p 
the sun or the king,—and like the Philistine Abimelech, royal 
father,—or Rab-shakeh, great cup-bearer,—it is a title of dignity 





4 This article, devoted to the Zuzim, is a sequel to that, under the same general 
head, contained in our last number. To facilitate reference, all the Egyptian forms 
of proper local names occurring in this dissertation, will be given in small capitals, 
to correspond with the same in the tabular list. 

+ Inthe pointed Hebrew text, the guttural articulation of the initial y is lost, 
and the value of the radical vowels altered. 
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or of office; and these are often given in the Bible as proper 
names. 

Everything among the Rephaim of Bashan indicates a very 
ancient as well as powerful settlement. At the time of the 
Hebrew conquest, this kingdom contained “threescore cities, 
all cities fortified with high walls, gates and bars, besides un- 
walled villages a great many.” (Deut. iii. 14.) This statement 
is amply borne out by the present state of the country. The 
Arabic lists of the Rev. Eli Smith’ contain nearly five hundred 
names of places either inhabited or in ruins, within the area of 
this ancient kingdom. Among these are a great number of tels 
or mounds with ruins, relics of the fortified cities that once 
reared their crests on high, to overlook and defend the village 
dependencies of a vast agricultural and pastoral population. 

The names of a few among these, known to classical anti- 
quity, and still extant, enable us to determine how extensive 
were the domains of the sovereigns of Bashan. Besides the 
metropolis, Ashtaroth, in the centre of Bashan proper, they in- 
cluded the royal city of Salchah, now known as Salkhad, on the 
south-eastern confines of the Jebel-Hauran ; and the Levitical 
cities Golan and Beeshterah, in the lands allotted to the Manas- 
sites. (Deut. iv. 33; Josh. xxi. 27.) 

Both are known sites; the province of Jaulan, on the east 
side of Lake Tiberias, still retains the name of its former dis- 
trict capital; and Beeshterah, which, without the disguise of 
vowel-points is mney: Béshtrah—the ancient Bostra letter for 
letter, now called Esky-Sham (old Damascus)—is found just 
south of the Jebel-Hauran. Burckhardt? describes the remark- 
able remains of this city; but he and others were led by the 
similarity of the name, into mistaking it for the Edomite 
Bozrah. Finally, the royal city of Argob points out the extent 
of this kingdom towards the south, as the name of this district 
capital is still extant in the torrent and village of Rajib, the 
Regaba of Josephus. (Ant. xiii., ch. xv. 5.) All the mountain 
region eastward of Argob was called Gilead by the Hebrews, 
because of the w» Gal-éd, mound of witness of Laban and 
Jacob, erected on the highest summit of the mountain tract of 
Jebel-Ajlin. The southern peak of this hilly region, which 
alone retains the name of Jebel-Jelid, was the limit of the king 
of Bashan’s dominions.’ 





¢ Biblical Researches in Palestine, by E. Robinson, D.D., and the Rev. Eli 
Smith, (Appendix). 

@ Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, pp. 224—226. 

¢ All biblical critics have felt the difficulty of defining the limit of this region, 
from the obscure wording of the few Scripture notices relating to it. The recent names 
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The homestead of the Rephaim is one of the finest countries 
in the east. The western part of Bashan is mountainous, and 
chiefly pastoral. The elevated undulating plains of the eastern 
province, irrigated by numerous winter torrents, are a particu- 
larly fertile arable tract; it is called “the granary of Damascus.” 
The rocky region of the Kelb-Hauran, and the Lejah, beyond 
this, form another pastoral district inhabited by nomads. Its 
cattle, the bulls, kine, and rams of Bashan, are a frequent object 
of poetical comparison in Scripture; and the value of the oak 
timber grown on its mountain slopes, for ship-building, is parti- 
cularly alluded to by the prophet Ezekiel. (Ch. xxvii. 6; com- 
pare Isa, ii. 13; Zech. xi. 2.) 

The few modern travellers who have visited the region of 
Argob and Gilead, speak of it as a land equally favoured by 
nature. The Rev. Eli Smith describes it as a singularly pic- 
turesque tract ; its heights are crowned with forests of evergreen 
oak ; and its valleys, clothed with the most luxuriant herbage. 
It was thus an eminently pastoral country ; it is therefore a 
circumstance of some interest, as strengthening the identity of 
its inhabitants with the Sés of Manetho and Egyptian suas‘v, 
that we should find them designated in Scripture by a name 
which is interpreted a shepherd. 

When the descendants of Lot’s second son, Ben-Ammi, had 
become sufficiently numerous to form a separate tribe, they 
established themselves on the south-eastern frontier of the 
Zuzim. Their first settlement and metropolis, Rabbah, was 
built among the hills, near the source of a small mountain 
stream, a tributary of the Wady Zurka, the Scriptural Jabbok. 
That stream still bears the name of Moiet-Ammdn (Water of 
Ammon). The circumstance mentioned in Deut. iii. 11, that 
the iron couch of the last gigantic chieftain of the Rephaim 





of the sites are our safest criterion, that Bashan proper was E/ Bathanyeh, north of 
the river Mandhur ; and Argob, the region about Rajid, south of it. The author of 
1 Kings iv. 13, places the Havoth-Jair in Gilead; and the Hebel-Argob, with its 
sixty cities, is appropriated to Bashan. Yet Moses, Deut. iii. 13—15, gives the 
Hebel-Argob to Jair, and Gilead to Machir. How can we reconcile this, except by 
supposing Argob the native, and Gilead the Hebrew, names of the same land, now 
called Jebel Ajlin; and synonymous terms, though more particularly applied to 
denote—the former, the Jordanic—and the latter the hilly region ? 

Hebel 53n, a line or band, might mean a line or chain of frontier cities, extending 
from Argob or Rajib, northwards all along to the Aramite border of Geshur or Gether 
(Jeidur). In this way the line of Argob, given to Jair, might be partly in Gilead 
(Jebel Ajliin), partly in Bashan (El Bathanyeh) ; by including the Golanite province 
(Jaulan). As the Gadites had the Arabah up to the sea of Chinneroth, the frontier 
lines of the tribes must have been inclined much more north by south, than they are 
generally made in Bible maps. 
cc 2 
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was preserved in their capital, is an interesting incident shewing 
how far southward his sway was acknowledged. As the indige- 
nous population disappeared, the Ammonites gradually replaced 
them ; so that their settlements ultimately extended northward 
to the banks of the Upper Jabbok, and westward to the river 
of Ammon. The political extinction of the aboriginal race is 
thus noticed by Moses, Deut. iii. 19—21 :— 


“When thou comest nigh unto the children of Ammon, distress them 
not, neither contend with them; for I will not give thee of the land of the 
children of Ammon any possession, because I have given it for a possession 
to the children of Lot. It was also accounted the land of the Rephaim: 
the Rephaim formerly settled there, but the Ammonites call them Zam- 
zummim;—a great, numerous, and haughty people,/ like the Anakim ; but 
the Lord destroyed them from before them, and they dwell in their place.” 


The characteristic tribe-name of the Rephaim who originally 
occupied the Ammonite district appears to have been handed 
down to us in the first notice of them, Gen. xiv., as the Zuzim ; 
the name “ Zamzummim”—enterprising people)—being, by the 
account above quoted, only a distinctive epithet applied to them 
by the descendants of Lot. 

It has always been taken for granted, from this passage, that 
the Rephaim were destroyed as well as replaced by the children 
of Ammon. But there is no direct statement to that effect in 
the Bible. The only intimation it affords of that people’s fate, 
is the above summary reference of Moses. “Tue Lorp”— 
certain dispensations of Providence in which the Ammonites are 
not even named as instruments—“ destroyed the Rephaim from 
before them,” and reduced this once “numerous, great, and 
haughty people ” to the stricken and dismembered remnant we 
find them under Moses; while the Ammonite colony increased 
and flourished on their border, extended itself over a consider- 
able portion of their lands, identified itself and its political inte- 
rests with their’s, and finally took their place in history. The 
traditional and monumental annals of Egypt will now explain 
how this mighty nation were brought so low as to fall an easy 
prey to the first resolute invader who openly attacked them ;— 
how the ancient lords of the soil were swept off to make way 
for the troops of unsettled Canaanites who supplanted them, and 





f 0). Commonly translated ¢al/; but another expression is generally used to 
denote expressly, bodily stature: nim) ‘ty men of dimensions. 5) in usage, 
rather implies elevation of mind or position—or the assumption of it. Haughty 
renders both the root, and the particular sense of its application here. Comp. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 28 ; Job xxi. 22; Isa. ii. 12, &e. 

9g From mn to devise, purpose, undertake. 
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established themselves in the depopulated cities of Bashan aud 
Argob. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Wars of the Hyksos and Thebans. 


The distinction between the two Hamite races who colo- 
nized the valley of the Nile, suggested by the fusion of their 
religious systems, is equally discernible in the nature of their 
monumental remains. The aboriginal Mizraim were a tomb- 
building, and the intrusive Cushites a temple-building race. 
The ruling spirit of the Mizraim was attachment to their land, 
their ancestral institutions, the memory of their illustrious 
dead. This was manifested in the territorial character of their 
gods, the patriarchal and sacerdotal character of their govern- 
ment, and the grandeur of their sepulchral piles. The ruling 
spirit of the rival Southern race, on the contrary, was a 
grasping ambition. Conquest was its aim, dominion its end; 
and the king was honoured in proportion to his success in 
augmenting the national glory by his personal valour. The 
chieftains of this race raised the Egyptian empire on the founda- 
tion of pre-existing national institutions; but they did not 
maintain without a struggle the vast mouarchy they had founded. 
Five generations had scarcely passed, ere the supremacy reverted 
to the aboriginal Mizraimite race. This was the era of the 
Pyramid-builders, during which the Thinite successors of Menes 
occupy the subordinate position of local rulers. But when their 
Theban descendants recovered the ascendancy, the era of Palace- 
temples began. The walls of these national edifices were bla- 
zoned with pictorial representations of the triumphs achieved 
by their royal builders for the glory of their country, which was 
thus committed to the safe-keeping of the gods. And it is a 
very remarkable fact, which the reader will have every op- 
portunity given him, of verifying for himself, that, (with the 
exception of another aboriginal revolted race, the blacks of 
Ethiopia) the members of the three Rapha nations, and their 
tributaries, form exclusively the subjects of these historical 
sculptures. They are the only people upon whom Egypt has 
conferred the special and ignominious distinction of holding up 
to the contemptuous gaze of posterity the representation of 
their multitudes, in the very act of falling under the irresistible 
might of the conqueror’s arm. 

The earliest records of open _ stilities between the Rapha 
branch of the Mizraimite race, and Egypt, is contained in the 
fragments of early Egyptian history quoted by Josephus from 
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Manetho. The substance of this account is that a people who 
called themselves Hyksos (or Royal Shepherds) invaded Egypt, 
and took possession of the country in a most unaccountable man- 
ner, without fighting; established the seat of their government 
at Memphis, and cruelly oppressed and ill-treated the Egyptians, 
as though they were bent on rooting out the race. They set 
up one of their chiefs as king, who, with his five successors, 
make the XVth dynasty of “six foreign Pheenician kings who 
took Memphis” of Manetho’s lists. Their names and reigns are 
as follows :— 


Manetho, as quoted by 





la \ 

I. Africanus. II. Josephus. 

Reigned. Reigned. Monumental Royal Titles. 

1. Saites... 19y. 1. Salatis ... 19y. Ra‘nefru’ka. 
2. Bnon... 44 2. Bedn.... 44 Ra‘s‘nefruP-Anchi. 
3. Pachnan . 61 3. Apachnas. 36y 7m. _— Rarshu Ab... 
4, Staan... 50 5. Ianias... 50y. 1m. = Aain. 
5. Archles. . 49 6. Assis.... 49y. 2m.  Rartet’ka Assa. 
6. Apophis . 61 4. Apophis. . 61 ». +» (unknown). 


The chronological place of these kings is most probably 
coeval with the successors of the great Sesertasen, the Sesostris 
of Manetho and chief of the XIIth dynasty, “who conquered 
all Asia in nine years.”" How far the ambitious Theban’s ex- 
ploits may have contributed to generate a hostile feeling be- 
tween the two races, leading the Mizraimite tribes of the lower 
country to invite the help and favour the establishment of their 
Rapha kindred, can only be surmised. But the issue is re- 
corded, that the invaders were successful, that they seized on 
the capital of Middle Egypt, Memphis, from whence they brought 
the lower and upper countries so completely under subjection, 
that the latter Theban kings of the XIIth dynasty were re- 
duced to share the empire with their spoilers, retaining only the 
government of Upper Egypt. At the close of this double dy- 





h Since the above was written, the publication of Mr. R. S. Poole’s researches 
into the chronology of Manetho’s seventeen earlier dynasties enables us to consider 
this supposition well established on monumental evidence. The names of Sesertasen’s 
successors, and those corresponding to the ‘‘ foreign Phoenician Shepherd-kings”’ have 
been found together on inscriptions. By this, it appears that the 11th Theban and 
6th Memphite dynasties were coeval, the latter closing after the beginning of the 12th 
Theban, with the seizure of Memphis by the 15th. 

Moreover, by his valuable discoyery of the identity of the kings of the two Thinite 
dynasties with those of the Tablet of Abydos who precede the 11th and 12th Thebans, 
Mr. Poole has further demonstrated a point which I had ventured to assume on 
grounds of historical induction—namely, that the Theban line of Egyptian con- 
querors were the lineal descendants of Menes, founder of the Egyptian monarchy 
which they strove to restore. 
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nasty, a period of confusion arises, and the thread of Egyptian 
history is completely broken. The shepherds appear to have 
fully established their power in the south, and reduced the 
Theban kingdom to the degraded position of a tributary pro- 
vince. 

The lapse of time covered by this state of things is unknown, 
but has doubtless been greatly over-estimated by some recent 
chronologists. At last, an effort was made to shake off the 
foreign yoke. The king of Thebes, and the other kings of the 
Thebaid who were not yet subjected, combined against the 
usurping race ; a long and fierce war ensued, which ended in the 
complete reduction of the shepherds. The remnant of their army 
was driven to a frontier-city of the Delta, called Avaris, where 
they fortified themselves so effectually, that after besieging them 
a long while in vain, though with an army of 48,000 men, the 
Theban leader Tethmosis (or Amdsis) despaired of taking the 
place, and capitulated with them, on condition that they would 
leave the country. They accordingly marched out in a body of 
24,000 men, with their cattle and goods, and settled themselves, 
concludes Manetho, “in the country now called Judea, where 
they built a city large enough to contain so great a multitude, 
and called it Jerusalem.’*’ Thus began the XVIIIth dynasty 
of Theban kings in Egypt, when the monarchy founded by 
Menes was restored entire in the line of his descendants. 

At this period, a series of illustrated monumental records 
commences; and the conspicuous part borne in them by a 
people called the sHas‘v leaves no doubt that they are the Yas , 
or Shepherds of the foregoing accounts. Their geographical 
identification with the Rephaim of the northern division—the 
Zuzim of Scripture—does not rest on the verbal similarity of 
the name, alone, but on a great number of collateral details 
which will be fully developed in the sequel. These, however, 
are so intimately interwoven with the monumental records re- 
lating to the cognate tribes of Sheth and Anak, that they could 
not be separated without losing much of their force. In con- 
sequence, I shall not be able to avoid anticipating a little 
the history of those tribes, in the present section, in order to 
exhibit such among those details as are indispensable to prove 
the point I now appear to assume, and on which so many his- 
torical and chronological conclusions depend. 

It appears from a tablet quoted by Mr. Birch from Cham- 
pollion’ that the Delta was the seat of war between the two 











i Josephus c. Apionem, 1. 1, c. 14—16. 
j Birch on Statistical Tablet of Karnak; Trans. Royal S. of Literature, 2nd 
Series, vol. ii.; Champollion, Egypte Ancienne, p. 300. 
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races of Upper and Lower Egypt until the sixth year of Amdsis. 
Thus his first year is dated from the recovery of Memphis. 
The earliest campaigns against the suHas‘u in their own terri- 
tory, are recorded under Thothmes II., and continue to be 
noticed under the chief conquerors who succeeded him, during 
the ensuing century. The notices of these wars cease with the 
latter part of the XVIIIth dynasty. At this time, the power 
of the Theban kings was greatly curtailed by another foreign 
invasion from the south. The names of these foreign aggres- 
sors, and representations of them worshipping the sun, are 
found on sculptures coeval with the reign of Thothmes IV. 
and his immediate successors, Horus, Amenoph III., and 
Rameses I. 

The illustrious son of the latter king opens a new dynasty. 
His name is variously read, but sETI-MENEPHTAH seems the 
most authentic reading.” By his valour, he completely re-estab- 
lished the power of Egypt; and the sculptured records of his 
numerous triumphs over the great enemies of his nation in 
Palestine, cover the walls of his palace at Karnak.’ 

It appears by these memorials that, during the period of the 
above-mentioned foreign intruders, the sHas'v had taken ad- 
vantage of the weakened state of Upper Egypt to regain a 
footing in the Delta; for the opening event in the series, dated 
in the first year of the king’s reign, is the overthrow of the 
sHas‘v, and the capture of a city by the sea, called “the fort 
of parrovu (Pelusium”), which is towards the land of KANA‘NA.” 
The seat of the war is called the land of adn." After routing 





k This king’s proper name sETI was written ideagraphically with the figure of 
the god seTH; but as this god became odious to the Egyptians, the figure was erased 
from inscriptions and that of ostr1 substituted ; accordingly, Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
gives the name Osirei. (Anc. Egyptians, vol. i.) Mr. Sharpe (History of Egypt, ch.i., 
p- 41) takes the figure for a phonetic of @ or 0, and thus reads the name O-i Me- 
nephtah. Manetho’s calling this king Sethos seems to countenance the reading 
which, on that account, I have preferred as the best authenticated. 

! Vide the plates 48 to 57 inclusive, Rosellini, Monumenti Reali. 

m Some read the name PAI-Rov ideagraphically, taking the sign pai for the 
article, and the lion (k) for the proper name. The article before a name written 
ideagraphically is unusual; and the phonetic reading adopted by Mr. Birch is sup- 
ported by its agreement with the Coptic name Pheremoun, preserved in the modern 
Arabic name of the ruins, Farama, and which Champollion interprets to mean a 
place in a miry soil; so that its Greek form, Pelusium, derived from ryAos, mud or 
clay, is a translation of the Egyptian name, Phere-moun or Phero-mi, of Champollion. 
(L’ Egypt sous les Pharaons.) 

» It may be worthy of remark that the western arm of the Arabian Gulf, called 
the Gulf of Heroopolis by the Greeks, is said by Pliny to be called the Gulf of 
fant, (Geog., 1. vi., c. 29.) This suggests that both synonyms of the Gulf were 
taken from the land it bathed. AAan‘r would thus denote the land east of the 
Delta—Arabian Egypt—the Scriptural Goshen, of which the southern part is the 
Heliopolitan nome, called in Gen. xlvii. 6, ‘‘ the land of Rameses, the best of the land,”’ 
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the sHas‘u, Seti-Menephtah marched into Palestine and pur- 
sued them in their own quarters, cutting up on his way the 
kindred tribes who opposed his progress. The leading incidents 
of this campaign, delineated in the Karnak sculptures, are :— 
the rout of a party of amAr herdsmen, and capture of the 
fortress of atesH; a terrible battle with the sHerta. The 
submission of the sHAr, who offer him tribute or presents ; 
that of the lower LeT'N, and rmNn‘N, whom he employs as 
hewers of wood in his service, .as equivalent to tribute; (comp. 


Josh. x. 21—27.) A fierce engagement with the upper LET‘N,’ 


who resisted his passage; and another with the tant, of the 
mNa‘N nation. The conqueror led the chiefs of these nations 
captive to Thebes ; and the final tableau exhibits him presenting 
his captives, with the spoils of the conquered, and the names 
of all his foreign tributary lands and cities, in triumph before 
the local gods of Thebes, amun, mut, and KHons. It is re- 
markable that ri‘sasH (Bubastis) occurs among these. It 
proves that the Theban kings looked upon Lower Egypt as a 
different people and a tributary state. According to Manetho, 
as quoted by Josephus, the title of Avyumros was first borne by 
Sesostris-Rameses II. The annotations to other copies of 
Manetho’s dynastic lists say that it was Sethos himself who 
was so called. At all events, the circumstance that the terri- 
torial name Ai-kupt “the land of Copt” (= Caphtor) was first 
assumed by the kings of the XIXth dynasty who permanently 
annexed the Delta to their dominions, is too remarkable to be 
passed over without notice. 

The national foes of Egypt were thus brought under subjec- 
tion by Seti-Menephtah I. Nevertheless, the war broke out 
again under his illustrious successor, Rameses II. But the 
power of the sHas‘u, the leading tribe, had been too severely 
shaken by their disasters in the late contest, to risk the chances 
of another campaign. When the conqueror, in the fifth year of 
his reign, marched into Palestine with an immense army, pre- 
paring to march against the sHet’ra (Emim) who on this occa- 
sion took the lead in raising the standard of rebellion, the 
SHAS'U are said to have been so struck with terror at the vast- 
ness of the armament, and at the might of the Egyptian archers, 
that they sent ambassadors to the king, tendering their alle- 





the part in which the Hebrew colony first settled, near Heliopolis (Rameses) and 
Scene Veteranorum (Succoth).—(Sharpe, Hist. of Egypt, p. 31.) It is not un- 
likely that AaN‘r is only the Egyptian (feminine) form of Adén, px, the ancient 
name of Heliopolis, the most noted city of that region, enlarged by the Thebans, 
and by them named Rameses ‘‘ the sun-bearing.”’ 
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giance and offering him the custody of their lands in the name 
of the nation” There are no monumental records relating to 
the sHas‘u under the weak and superstitious PTAH-MEN or 
MENEPHTAH, (Amenophis), the son and successor of the great 
Rameses. But Manetho relates a revolt of the oppressed cap- 
tive race in Lower Egypt, who called in the aid of their kindred 
in Palestine, the Shepherds of Jerusalem expelled by Amosis. 
Menephtah fled from before these invaders, and retired into 
Ethiopia for thirteen years, during which they tyrannized over 
all Egypt. His son, Sethos, (who is also called Rameses) expelled 
them, and pursued them to the frontier of Syria. Josephus 
quotes in full Manetho’s narrative of this event; and is rather 
severe in his strictures on the mis-representations and anachron- 
isms he charges upon the Egyptian priest. The fault, however, 
lies at the door of the Jewish historian, who has evidently mis- 
understood the tenor of the story, by applying it to his Hebrew 
forefathers, from the circumstance that, like them, the remnant 
of Hyksos population in Goshen had been subjected, as con- 
quered captives, to the most oppressive bondage,—a bondage in 
which the Hebrews, from motives of state policy, were ulti- 
mately made their fellow sufferers. The sculptures of Rameses 
III., at Medinet-Abou, relate the close of this eventful history, 
which sealed the fate of the Rephaim. The pictures are most 
important, and the inscriptions copious. Two memorable cam- 
paigns are specially recorded, subsequent to the expulsion of 
the last Shepherd invaders.r This time, the Rephaim of Judea 
take the lead—the formidable children of Anak. The other 
tribes appear only as auxiliaries ;—nay, in the first of these two 
expeditions, dated in the fifth year of the king’s reign, the 
putsa‘'Ta (Philistines), are represented as having submitted 
to the conqueror, like the sHas‘u to Rameses II.; and the 
TAKKAR‘'U (Ekronites) are actually employed as mercenaries or 
as allies of Egypt against their neighbours and kindred of Bo 
(Arba) in the chief commemorative battle-scene of this war. 
The capture of sHatam (Shalem) is also recorded on this occa- 
sion. These details suggest that the suas‘v, or Rephaim of 
Bashan probably were not the leaders in the last irruption of 
the Shepherds, but those of Judea. 
However, the whole body of the nation again collected their 
forces, in a final effort to shake off the yoke of Egypt. We 
learn that all the Rapha tribes took part against Rameses in 





° Rosellini, Mon. Reali, pl. Ixxxvii. The details of this campaign belong to 
the history of another nation,—the Emim. 

P Ibid., plates 136 et sgg. The particulars of this war belong to the history of 
the Anakim. 
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this last campaign, which occurred in the twelfth year of his 
reign, from the curious and invaluable series of portraits of 
their chiefs, selected from the most illustrious among the cap- 
tives he brought in triumph to Thebes, and which are sculp- 
tured round the wall of a chamber, known as his harem, at 
Medinet-Abou.s For among them are found the chief of a land 
called sHAIRTA’NA, whose costume is the same as the people 
who are united with the putsa’ta (Philistines), and TaKKaR‘U 
(Ekronites), against the Egyptians in the great picture of a 
naval engagement, forming the leading event of this campaign, 
and who are also identical in every respect with the sHas.v 
warriors represented as tendering their submission to Rameses 
II., in the great historical tableau of his celebrated expedition 
against the sner'ta. The helmet of these people has for a 
crest, the emblem of Asrrra, “the two-horned Ashtaroth, 
tutelar goddess of the metropolis of Bashan, and of all the 
Rapha nations,—consisting of a pair of cow’s horns surmounted 
by a globe; this would have sufficed to indicate their land, 
even if we had not found the city of sHarrta'na (Zarthan) 
within the domains of Bashan. Another chief, whose legend 
sHA.... is mutilated, is nevertheless recognizable by his strong 
likeness to the former, and the shape of his crown, as one of 
the sHas‘v, which is probably the restoration of his name. The 
chief of sHet’Ta also is there ; a sly, ignoble, bloated, and sin- 
gularly repulsive countenance! Among them, too, is the great 
chief of neo, the ‘father of Arba himself, and another chief, 
who might be cousin-german of the latter, by the strong family- 
likeness of their features, only that he is a rather longer-faced 
man; wearing also the small peaked beard and the long curl 
or braid hanging down the side of the smoothly-shaved cheek 
and temple, which are characteristic points in the costume of 
the Anakim, and stamp him as one of that race, although the 
name of his district or city, masHUASH, is not to be found 
among the biblical notices. We have also the chief of raxunt, 
the Ekronite Philistines, and of the amar, their Amorite de- 
pendants. In the inscriptions of Medinet-Abou, the land of 
AMAR is called “a land of the Takkar‘u ;” and in the biblical 
notices, we find that Ekron was one of the Philistine principa- 
lities in the land “ accounted to the Canaanite.” 

All these captive figures are represented kneeling, stripped 
of their upper robe or mantle of distinction, with their hands 
bound behind them, and a rope round their necks. Notwith- 
standing the strong cast of individuality in features and expres- 


7 Rosellini, Mon. Reali, pl. 141—143. 
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sion that characterizes each separate profile, there is a common 
type by which all the countenances belonging to the Rephaim 
can be distinguished from the rest; it is impossible to doubt 
that they were all literally copied from nature. There is no- 
thing conventional about them. The characteristic Rapha type 
is its angular profile. The nose, though arched, is not pro- 
minent; but, like the Egyptian nose, was rather flattened about 
the nostril ; nevertheless, the profile has a sort of prominence, 
caused by the retiring line of the forehead above, and of the 
underlip and chin below. In this respect, the countenance of 
this race forms a striking contrast to the Hebrew profile, which, 
exclusive of the prominent Shemitic nose, presents a nearly per- 
pendicular outline, from the fulness of the forehead and the 
frequent tendency of the underlip and chin to advance. The 
eyes of the Rapha face are long, flat, and rather slanting up- 
wards at the corners, like the Egyptian; whereas the eyes of 
the Hebrew are full, rather round, and set on a horizontal line, 
The lips are somewhat flat and broad, like the Egyptian ; those 
of the Hebrew are generally either thin or full, but never, in 
the genuine type, present that peculiar flattened character ren- 
dered so familiar to our eyes by the Egyptian statues. 

Thus do we gather from the boastful memorials of the last 
great Theban conqueror’s prowess, not only the fate of this 
doomed race, but those minute particulars of their physical 
characteristics from which we might venture to assign their 
ethnological position, as members of that prolonged line of pri- 
meval civilization that extended from the foot of Mount Hermon 
to the extreme borders of the Thebaid. 

After the conquests of Rameses III., none of these people 
are ever mentioned again as enemies of Egypt, in the national 
records. Their civil polity was finally broken up, their remnant 
dispersed ; their fortresses were razed to the ground, their cities 
depopulated. From that time they cease to be reckoned among 
the nations. ‘The land that had been left of them” retained 
for a brief season the name of that once “ great, numerous and 
haughty people,” as the popular type of all that had been ter- 
rible to the nations around; and from the dim traditions of 
departed greatness associated with its memory, that name was 
only lost from among the living, to pass over into the language 
of the country as a poetic synonym for the mighty dead. 

Under this sense we meet with the closing allusion to the 
Rephaim, in the sublime prophetic denunciations of Isaiah. 
Many centuries have past away since their race was rooted out 
of the land. Meanwhile, the power of their ancient rival and 
foe, Shinar, has reached its summit, surpassing even their own. 
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All Asia groans within its iron grasp. Yet the prophet foretels 
the dissolution of this mighty empire. In a strain of the most 
exalted poetical imagery, he introduces the fallen power of 
Babylon under the figure of a man slain by the sword, and cast 
into an untimely, dishonoured grave, from whence his ancient 
adversaries are evoked, to taunt him :— 


“ Hades below is thrilled, to greet thy coming, 

Stirring up against thee the Rephaim, all the chiefs of the earth ; 

He hath raised from their seats all the kings of the nations ; 
They address thee, saying unto thee : 


“¢ Art thou, too, enfeebled as we? art thou become like ourselves— 
Thy pomp, the tumult of thy viols, brought down to the grave— 
The couch beneath thee, worms,—the grub, thy covering ! 
How art thou fallen from the skies, Lucifer, son of the dawn’ 
How art thou cut down to the ground, waster of nations !’”— 
Isaiah xiv. 9—12. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Geographical Identity of the Zuzim and suas‘v. 


The biblical student will perceive that this rapid sketch of 
the great Egyptian revolutions involves an important chronolo- 
gical problem. If the sHas‘u, the mna‘t’u'N... (ANKA?) and 
the sHer’ta of the events described in the Egyptian historical 
series, can be proved to be identical with the three Rapha na- 
tions known as the Zuzim, Anakim, and Emim of the biblical 
series, it will necessarily follow that the overthrow of these 
nations by the Theban kings of the nineteenth and twentieth 
dynasties must have preceded the Hebrew conquest of Palestine. 
For the Egyptian monuments that record the deeds of these 
people,—that bear their names, with the names of the kings who 
contended with them, and the dates of the respective expeditions, 
accompanied by references to the geography, history, and wor- 
ship of the inimical race which will enable us to place their 
identity beyond the reach of a reasonable doubt,—these very 
monuments expressly represent them as sufficiently powerful and 
daring to withstand the power of Egypt, and even to invade the 
country, under the two most renowned kings of the nineteenth 
dynasty Seti-Menephtah I. and Rameses II. Yet Moses dis- 
tinctly affirms that, in his time, the political existence of the 
Rephaim was at an end, and that other races had the dominion 
over their lands. Accordingly, under any system of relative 
chronology which attempts to connect Egyptian and Hebrew 
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history by placing the Exodus and conquest under the eighteenth 
dynasty, it is necessary to suppose that in the reigns of Seti. 
Menephtah and Rameses II., who recorded their triumphs over 
the sHAs'U, SHET’TA, and MNA‘T’U'N (ANKA?) the lands of the 
Zuzim had, for more than a century, been occupied by the Ma. 
nassites and Ammonites ; those of the Emim, by the Reubenites, 
Gadites, and Moabites ; and those of the Anakim, by the children 
of Judah, Benjamin, and Ephraim ;—which is as much as to 
say, the seat of those wars could not have been Palestine, and 
those inimical nations could not have been these tribes of the 
Rephaim. 

And as to the absolute place in time of the corresponding 
events :—the reign of Rameses II. is fixed by the astronomical 
sculptures of the Ramesseum, to within a very limited range, 
either way, from the beginning of the Canicular cycle, 1325 B.c, 
Accordingly, if I can substantiate the identity of the Rephaim 
with the great enemies of Egypt, it must inevitably follow that 
the most generally received chronology of the Bible history, 
which places the Exodus 1491 B.c., is nearly two centuries out 
of time ; as that event ought to fall somewhere between the years 
1325 and 1300 B.c., that the conquest of Palestine by the Is- 
raelites may follow, after a sufficient interval, the last expeditions 
by which Rameses III., in the twelfth year of his reign, struck 
the death-blow at the political existence of all those nations 
above mentioned.” 

A fuller discussion of this chronological point, and a more 
definite adjustment of its dates, belong to a different section of 
a comprehensive history of the Mosaic Period, which our present 
subject is only intended to introduce. Nevertheless, this short 
digression could not be avoided; for, as we draw nearer to that 
period, we cannot follow up the destinies of the Rephaim, with- 
out encountering events which would have compelled me to as- 
sume this chronological position, at the risk of drawing the 
reluctant reader along a track he regarded as undermined by an 
inherent anachronism. It is better, therefore, to look the diffi- 
culty full in the face, and let the issue depend on the evidences 
I will now bring to bear on my side of the question. If they 
be insufficient to establish the fundamental point of identity, 
neither history nor chronology will have received any fresh illus- 





r The reader is here referred to some most interesting and valuable remarks, 
by the Duke of Northumberland, inserted by Sir Gardner Wilkinson in vol. i. of 
Ancient Egyptians, pp. 76—81. Those remarks trace a series of etymological coin- 
cidences, well worthy of the historian’s attention, as pointing to the very same 
chronological connexion as that suggested by Manetho, and illustrated by this his- 
tory—whereby the Exodus falls within the reign of Amenophis on MENEPHTAH. 
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tration. But if they prove satisfactory to the enquirer, the 
chronological consequences they entail cannot be avoided. 

The resemblance between the Egyptian and Hebrew tran- 
scripts of a name may be accidental. The chances of uncertainty 
are increased by the fact that a few sounds rendered in Hebrew 
by two letters, namely, / and v, d and ¢, g and k, sh and ch, 
are both represented by one Egyptian character. This ambi- 
guity, added to the frequent omission of vowels, often leaves the 
identity of a name uncertain, unless we can find some more de- 
cisive criterion to confirm it. The verbal coincidence of the 
name and title of the om zuzim or sHas‘u of ’Houg, with the 
Huk-Sés of Manetho,—of the Scriptural oe» sut'1m with the 
Egyptian local name sut’ra'n or Land of Shet ; of the Scriptural 
vmx Arbi with the Egyptian rso, would have suggested, but 
would not have sufficed to establish a case of identity to my 
satisfaction, if I had not also been able to ascertain that the 
cities monumentally referred to these several nations, were to be 
found in the lands of the corresponding nations, the Zuzim, 
Emim, and Anakim of Scripture. 

But there is an Egyptian document which enables me to 
bring the question at once to a test as decisive as the most: cau- 
tious theorist could require. This document is referred to by 
Mr. Birch in his invaluable translation of the statistical tablet of 
Karnak,’ which enumerates the campaigns of Thothmes III., 
the people he conquered, and the amount and nature of the 
tribute he levied upon them. Among other fragments of illus- 
trative matter relating to these nations, and especially that 
called the suet’ta, quoted by Mr. Birch from a variety of monu- 
mental sources, he gives an extract from the Sallier Papyrus, 
which professes to describe, in a semi-poetic form, “a journey to 
the land of the sHEt’ra ;” giving the names of the principal places 
which occur on the road, and of some which are situated above 
it, or which are visible from it. From several of the names, 
which he recognized, Mr. Birch remarks that this route partly 
lay through Palestine. By carefully searching for the biblical 
correspondents of the rest, I found that they were all recoverable, 
in positions exactly corresponding to those indicated by the an- 
cient Egyptian itinerary ; and that the route thus traced led to 
the very land I had previously identified by name as that of the 
sueT’ta. As. the traveller is directed to pass through the land 
of the sHas‘u on his way, the proof that confirms the geographi- 
cal identity of the former, equally confirms that of the latter. 
On this account, although it may be anticipating the subject 
of a future section of our history, it will be more expedient to 





s Trans. Royal Society of Literature, New Series, vol. ii. 
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introduce in the present one a complete analysis of this route, 
than to dismiss our account of the Zuzim with the question of 
their identity in any degree unsettled. 

The wars of Rameses II. against the suet’ra form the sub- 
ject of the papyrus from which this fragment is taken ; and the 
document is not less curious from its remote antiquity, than 
from the interesting comparison it enables us to institute between 
the geography of the Bible and that of the ancient Egyptians. 


“Thy journey lies to the land of the kuiTa.’ auBA and SHATU'MA 
appear to you. In the same manner I tell you of carrni, it is that which 
is the Baita of Ramessu, the fortress of the CHIRUBU ; in its waters....., 
its course resembles that which you make in going to the ari and TUBASHI. 
You go to the bow-bearing sHASU, crossing the road at MAKARU......the 
heaven is...with light; it is planted with clumps of (cedars ?) and acacias. 
You disturb the wild animals and deer, and the camels ridden by the 
SHASU on its road; it leads thee up to the hill of the land of sHava...... 
I subsequently tell you of the fortresses which are above these, as thou 
goest to the land of TACHISA. CAFIR-MARUCHANA, TAMNEH, ATI, TAPURU, 
ATAI, HARUNEMA. You look at KARTA-ANBU, BATA-TUBAR ;—you know 
ARUTUMA, TITPUTA, in the same manner. I tell you the name of cHan- 
RUTA, which is the land of auBa, the bull of the frontiers in its place”...... 
Pap. Sallier., pl. lii., p. 18, lines 7, 8. 

“The writer also mentions BAITA-SHA(N), the TARUKA ARU, and the 
passage of the IURTANA.” 


ANALYSIS. 


“ Thy journey lies to the land of the sHeT’TA. AUBA and SHATU'MA 
appear to you.” 

A traveller who enters Palestine from Egypt by the usual 
route from the Sinaitic desert to Hebron—“ the way of the spies” 
(Nu. xiv., xxi. 1) will have the land of Canaan before him on his 
left ; and the Dead Sea, with the contiguous lands, on his right, 
as he first comes out of the desert upon the cultivated lands near 
Tel Arad. By the analysis of the concluding passage of our ex- 
tract, we shall see that ausa must have been the local name of 
the land of Canaan, known in Scripture only by its patronymic. 

Suart‘u is the Egyptian plural form of the radical suet ; con- 
sequently, the equivalent of the Hebrew ore, the name of the 
land which the Israelites conquered from the Amorites. Its mon- 
umental form is sHT’Ta‘N, referring to the land ; and sur’ra‘v'N, 





¢ In this quotation I copy Mr. Birch’s orthography of the names: the variation 
in his reading of KHITA=SHETTA arises only from the ambiguous power of the initial 
letter (the sieve=w OF m), so that in such cases it is really necessary to have identified 
the names correctly, before you can be sure of the right reading. The original 
Egyptian text has no vowel; when this is the case, an e is supplied. 
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or suT’Ta, referring to the people. Snat‘u'ma is equivalent 
to the latter, substituting the formative of locality ma, a place, 
for the ordinary terminal n. The name is thus, “the place of 
the sHat'v ;” i.e., the land of the children of Sheth. In another 
passage of the papyrus, it is called the land of suet. 

By this opening of the Egyptian description, it is obvious 
that some part of the land of the suet‘ra was visible to the 
traveller, though from a distance, on his first emerging from 
the desert and coming upon the high lands of the wilderness of 
Judea ; and consequently, that the sHeT’ra were very near neigh- 
bours of the Egyptians. The next station defines this land, and 
identifies it, still more clearly. 


“In the same manner I tell you of carrri; it is that which is the 
House of Ramessu, the fortress of the cuERB‘U.” 


Thus, cariri is the next place that appears to the traveller 
“in the same manner.” By continuing to advance northwards, 
we soon come upon a site called, in ancient times, Caphar- 
barucha. It stands on a height commanding the desert of Judea 
on the right; while on the left, it covers the entrance to the 
vale of Hebron, from which it is distant scarcely three miles. 
The name “2 means “ a cover,” a house of defence. From its 
being here called the Baita or House of Ramessu, the conqueror 
evidently had obtained possession of this important frontier 
stronghold, the fortress of the cHERB‘U. 

Since sHat‘u'Ma “appears to you” even before reaching 
CAFIRI, it is clear that the southern part of the land of the 
Emim is the country thus described, the mountainous part which 
becomes visible behind the Dead Sea to a traveller in the posi- 
tion indicated above. Thus the local name Shittim of the Bible 
was not limited to the plains of Heshbon, but included all the 
land of the Emim. The Egyptian forms sHet’ra‘n and sHAT‘'U'MA 
correspond equally to the Hebrew or Shiddim, by which name 
the Royal valley of the Pentapolis is designated. 

When we thus come upon cariri or Caphar-barucha so near 
Hebron, and find it called the fortress of the cHERB'U, we can- 
not doubt that cueRs‘v is HEBR‘ON. The transposition of 
the two last radicals does not occur in the same name at Medinet- 
Abou. But the identity is substantiated by the fact that, in 
the monuments, the two names cHERB’U and rBo denote the 
same people ; and in Scripture, the two corresponding names of 
tan Hebron, and yrx rnp Kiriath-arsa, (the city of Arba,) de- 
note the same cily. The Septuagint retain the primitive value 
of the Hebrew letters in their transcript, rods “ApBox, which, 
accordingly, much more closely resembles the Egyptian form 
VOL. I.—NO. II. DD 
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—rso—than the pointed text Arba." (The final « is an attempt 
to indicate the rough articulation of the guttural Hebrew vowel ».) 
The numerous historical and geographical references which fur- 
ther confirm this identity must be deferred to the future section 
treating of their history of this formidable race, the terror and 
scourge of KHAM; who proved themselves to the last true to 
their friends—and terrible to their foes. 


“Its course (i.¢., the road to the land of the sHET’Ta,) resembles that 
which you make in going to the ati and TuBAsHI. You go to the bow- 
bearing sHAS‘U, crossing the road at MAKARU.” 


“‘ pUBASHI verbally corresponds to Thebez yan, and still more 
closely to the modern name of the site, Tubas. It is the city 
Abimelech the son of Gideon was besieging, when he met his 
death (Jud. ix. 50—54). It lay a little tothe north of Shechem. 
The line of road must therefore take in Aiath, my, the at1 of our 
text. 

The traveller is evidently told to follow the road that would 
lead from carrrti to those places, but he is not told to go to 
them; he is to make for the land of the sHas‘v, by crossing 
some remarkable road or pass at a place called Makarvu. There 
is precisely such a pass to be crossed at ;nx Migro'n. It is par- 
ticularly described in 1 Sam. xiv. 2, 4,5, “‘ The garrison of the 
Philistines went out to the passage of Michmash...and Saul 
was tarrying at the extremity of Gibeah, beneath the pome- 
granate tree in Migron . . . and between the passages by which 
Jonathan sought to cross over to the garrison of the Philistines, 
there was a steep rock on one side, and another steep rock on 
the other side. ... The steep of one rock was situated northward, 
facing Michmash, and the other, southward, facing Gibeah.” 
This description shews that the passage bore east and west, 
and accordingly intersected the northern Thebez road, which, 
up to that point, had been the traveller’s course. Another re- 
ference to this road or passage—for it is the bed of a small 
winter-torrent—occurs in Isaiah x. 28, in conjunction with Aiath 
or ati. The prophet is describing the sudden march of the 
Assyrian invader upon Jerusalem, supposing him to have crossed 
the Jordan at the Shibboleth ford, near the Wady Zurka.” “He 
is come to Aiath, he has passed by Migron, at Michmash he 
hath laid up his baggage; they have crossed the ponte 
have taken up their lodging at Geba; Ramah trembleth—Gibea 
of Saul hath fled.” 





« In this important name we must again set aside the Hebrew vowel-points, to 
obtain the true pronunciation of the original radicals. 
» Vide Judges xii. 5, 6. 
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As no more places are mentioned between MAKARu and the 
land of the suas‘u, the distance between the two cannot have 
been great. If the suas‘ be the Rephaim of Gilead, as I infer 
from their name, the traveller is in their land as soon as he has 
crossed the Shibboleth ford, which is found a few miles below 
the confluence of the Jordan and the Wady Zurka. The journey 
thither, from the point where the great northern or Thebez road 
is intersected by the passage of MAKaRU, may be accomplished 
in a few hours, by cutting across the naked desert which, in that 
part, separates Judea from the valley of the Jordan. 

The direction to cross the river is not given in its place ; but 
this poetical fragment is not a regular geographical itinerary ; 
nevertheless, a subsequent reference to the passage of the 1uR- 
TANA in conjunction with the raruKA aru leaves no doubt on 
the reader’s mind that the Shibboleth ford was a well known 
point of the route, and the one here alluded to. For although 
the Israelites gave the name of Jabbok to the river which runs 
into the Jordan near this ford, in memory of their ancestor Ja- 
cob’s contest with the celestial messenger”’—and although that 
river is always called the Jabbok in the Hebrew history—we 
find, by the Egyptian form rarRuKa aRv (or river), that the Wady 
Zurka still bears its primitive name, and that the “ Passage of 
the Jordan” alluded to, must have been the celebrated ford in 
its vicinity. Thus the Egyptian route is precisely that taken by 
Sennacherib’s army—only reversing the direction. 

Having landed his traveller in the country of the sHas‘v, the 
Egyptian poet indulges ina short description of its leading phy- 
sical features—which gives an interesting test of its identity. 


“The heaven is... with light. It is planted with clumps of (cedars ?) 
and acacias. You disturb the wild animals and deer, and the camels rid- 
den by the sHas‘v on its road; it leads thee up to the hill of the land of 
SHAVA.” 


It is impossible to give in fewer words a more lively repre- 
sentation of a thickly-wooded country. It is not a description, 
but a living picture. For the accuracy of the likeness, I need 
only refer to the Rev. Eli Smith’s account already quoted (vide 
ante, chap. v.), and also to the forests of thick oak in the hilly 
regions of Bashan and Gilead, mentioned by Burckhardt, es- 
pecially one near Ammin.* Lord Lindsay describes these for- 
ests, like Mr. E. Smith, as consisting chiefly of evergreen oak. 





” jy akin to pax to collide, contend. Hence the Jabbok is “the river of the 
contest,’’ 
* Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, pp. 265, 348, 356. 


Dp 2 
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The word Mr. Birch translates “ cedars” is marked (?) as doubt- 
ful. It should probably be oaks. 

And that this land was a thoroughfare for caravans with 
camels, is shewn by Gen. xxxvii. 25: “ Behold, a company of 
Ishmaelites came from Gilead, with their camels, bearing spicery 
and balm and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt.” 

As the entrance to the land of sHas‘v is placed at the ford, 
the hill of the land of shava must be the Jebel Jelad or Es Salt, 
This mountain marked the boundary of the Zuzim and Emimy 
Immediately to the south is the scriptural Shittim. Here the 
description ends—the traveller has reached the goal—he is in 
the land of the Children of Sheth. 

The name sHava, which here denotes that land, was in fact 
its local name. The Hebrew form, Shittim, is only a synonym, 
derived from the patronymic sHETH, guardian divinity of the 
land. As early as Gen. xiv., we find (ver. 5) one of the cities 
of the people whom the Moabites called Emim, bearing the 
name of Shaveh-kiriathaim, the double city of Shaveh; and in 
ver. 17, the Metropolitan vale of Shiddim is also called “the 
valley of Shaveh, the royal valley.” By finding this name 
under the form sHava, referable to the northern boundary of 
the land of sur ;—again in Gen. xiv., to a city in its central 
province, afterwards given to the Reubenites,—and again to a 
district in the southern extremity of the land, precisely where 
Suat‘u'mMa “appears to you,”—we have thus a clear proof that 
SHAVA OF SHAVEH, mv, was not a mere province, but that this 
name included the whole country of the Emim. 

We shall pass very lightly over the places mentioned in the 
second part of our extract; it is interesting to find them all 
equally referable to cities of note in Palestine,—and all fulfilling 
the only condition required by the Egyptian description—that 
of being situated above (or beyond) those passed on the route, 
and consequently more or less out of the way of a traveller 
bound for the land of the snerra. A list of the names, with 
their Hebrew correspondents, will suffice to shew their identity. 


“T subsequently tell you of the fortresses which are situated above 
these as thou goest to the land of Tacutsa.” 





y At the foot of this hill lay Jazer. In Numb. xxi. 24, weread: ‘‘ for the border 
of the children of Ammon was strong.”” pray °33 ‘naa w 9 but the Septuagint have 
re lagnp dpa viwy "Aumwy éotr—having read sy 15 ‘‘ For Jazer is the border 
of the children of Ammon;”’ probably the true reading, as it gives a geographical 
limit required by the context, whereas the Hebrew reading has no obvious con- 
nexion with it. Jazer was at the foot of Jebel Jelféd. Moses sent to “spy out 


Jazer’’—intending to cross the ford, had not the Amorites interfered with his move- 
ments and compelled him to give them battle. 
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CAFIR-MARUCHA-NA, my22, “Chephirah of the royal abode,” a 
fortress a little to the north of Shalem (Josh. ix. 17). 

TAMNEH, my9n, Timnath-Serah or Timnath-Heres, city of Joshua 
in Mount Ephraim (Josh. xix. 50; Jud. ii. 9). 

ati, my, Aiath, generally supposed to be the same as Ai, a little 
eastward of Beth-El. 

TAPURU, “ian, Tabor, a Levitical city (Josh. xix. 22; 1 Chr. vi. 77). 

TAL, pezmpy, (ATAH). Probably Ittah-kazin or Ittah “ the chief” 
(Josh. xix. 13). 

HARUNE-MA, ji m3, Beth-Horon. The place, or House of Hor. 

A noted fortress on the Benjamite border (Josh. x. 10), 

and a Levitical city (Josh. xxi. 22). Site extant: 

Beit-Ur. 


“You look at KARTA-ANBU, BATA-TUBAR; you know ARUTU-MA, 
Tirpu'Ta, in the same manner.” 


This means that these places are visible to the traveller from 
the road, either from their proximity, or their conspicuous situa- 
tions. Such is the case with the following places, to which 
they correspond by name :— 

KARTA-ANBU, x», Anab, a city of the Anakim. In the Bible, 
the prefix mp, @ walled city, characteristic of the chief 
cities of the Rephaim, is wanting; the Egyptian text 
supplies it (Josh. xi. 21). Site extant: Anad. 

BATA-TUBAR, 73}, Debir, otherwise Kiriath-Sepher. From being 
here classed among cities visible from the road above 
particularized, it must have been on the eastern side 
of the mountains: but the site has perished. The 
occurrence of the name Debir, like that of Hebron, 
is remarkable: for it proves the antiquity of these two 
local names (Josh. xv. 15—19; xi. 21.) 

ARUTU-MA, wy, Arad. A city of the Amorites in southern 
Canaan (Numb. xxi. 1). Site extant: Tel Arad. 

TITPU-TA, menra Beth-Tappuah,’ on a height of the mountain 
pass, overlooking the vale of Eshcol (Josh. xii. 17). 
Site extant: Teffiih. 


“T tell you the name of cHANRU‘TA, which is the land of avBa, 
the bull (chief or principal place) of the frontier in its place.” 

Since the land of ausa begins as you enter Palestine from 
the south, and the city of Chinneroth, m=, on the border of 
the lake to which it gave its name, is still “the land of avba,” 





* In the Hebrew form, the letter m coming awkwardly before p at the end of a 
syllable, is struck out, and supplied by doubling the bp. 
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it is clear that the Egyptians must have understood all Canaan 
by that name; it was probably derived from xx, Aub, (pro- 
ducing,) name of a Canaanite god, often alluded to in Serip- 
ture, but usually mistranslated by a familiar spirit. The priests 
and priestesses of this god pretended to possess oracular powers; 
hence the Israelites are repeatedly warned not to be ensnared 
by their juggleries; and having recourse to the mx Auboth, 
and oxvr Iddénim, “ knowing ones,” was made a capital offence. 
Saul went to consult a priestess of Aub, xwny:a, (lit. mistress of 
Aub,) at Ain-Dor, when the oracle of the Lord had refused to 
answer him (1 Sam. xxviii. 6, 7). The region of Dor was con- 
tiguous to Chinneroth, which is “ the land of Auba” (Josh. xi. 2), 

It is particularly worthy of notice that the Egyptian author 
of this geographical fragment, by calling cHanru'ra “the chief 
place” (bull) of the frontier of ausa, corroborates in a remark- 
able manner the ethnographical division of Palestine laid down 
by Moses, who, as we have already seen, assigns the lake of 
Chinneroth as the eastern limit of the Canaanite. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Cities and Dependencies of the Zuzim. 


- Our chance of identifying whatever cities of the Zuzim are 
mentioned separately on monumental inscriptions, are but 
slender. Of the three-score they boasted, very few are alluded 
to in the passing references to this land, in the Bible. Among 
these, two very important frontier-cities can be traced with cer- 
tainty to well-known monumental names, viz.: Zarthan and 
Pethor. The lists of Rameses III. at Medinet-Abou give, 
among other names, GAL‘NA and apar, which correspond so 
exactly with jw, GoL'an, (Jaulan,) and yyy, apRAI (Edrei, now 
Adra or Drda) as to render their identity more than probable, 
notwithstanding the double power of their radicals, 

Zarthan, ye (also Zartanah,) sHAiRnTA‘NA, is mentioned: 
three times in the Bible, so as to define its geographical posi- 
tion very satisfactorily, although the site is not extant. From 
Josh. iii. 16, it appears to have been a remarkable place, well 
known to the Hebrews :— 


“The waters which were coming down from above, stopped; they 
rose in an accumulation* very far beyond Adam, the city which is by the 





a 7) literally a removal or transposition, indicating that the waters were trans- 
ferred from their usual course or place. There is no English word to convey this 
idea with precision, but heap does not: it gives a false idea of the physical aspect 
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side of Zarthan ; and those which were coming down towards the Sea of 
Arabah, the Salt Sea, failed, were cut off, and the people passed over, 
opposite Jericho.” 


The site of Adam is unknown; but from 1 Kings iv. 12, 
we gather that Zarthan itself was very far up the Jordan; as 
Beth-Shan is there placed—+yx—on the opposite side of Zar- 
tanah. Finally, in 1 Kings vii. 46, we find that Solomon cast 
the brazen vessels for the temple, in the valley of the Jordan, 
in the clay-ground between Succoth and Zarthan; whence we 
infer it must have been on the opposite bank of the river, for 
the foundries in the cavity of the watercourse (wm) to have 
Succoth on one side, and Zarthan on the other. 

The inscription facing the Zarthanian captive “ sHAIRTA'NA 
n pai iuma,” “ Zarthan by the sea,” may be urged as an ob- 
jection to my referring this name to an inland city. However, 
it only proves that the ancient Egyptian twma was a term as 
comprehensive as its Hebrew correspondent iam ~, and the 
modern Arabic equivalent dahr, which at the present day—both 
in Egypt and in Palestine—stands indifferently for any con- 
siderable body of water, whether a sea or a lake, a river, or 
even only a canal. Nahum (chap. viii. 3) compares Nineveh to 
No-Amun, “ whose rampart was the sea, and her wall from the 
sea;” meaning the Nile. Dr. Robinson’s Arab guide, who 
spoke English, always translated his native term bahr by the 
sea. And Jeremiah (chap. xlviii. 32) calls the Jordan “the sea 
of Jazer,” because that city was near it, opposite the Shibboleth 
ford. The ford of Beth-Shan (Beisan) is the next place where 
the Jordan is passable. Zarthan overlooked and guarded this 
critical spot. Some ruins not far from Jabesh-Gilead (Yades), 
nearly opposite Succoth (Sukhot), probably mark the site of 
Zarthan. 

Perur is mentioned as early as in the reign of Thothmes III., 
in the statistical tablet of Karnak, and again in the inscriptions 
of Rameses III. The identity of this name with the Pethor 
of the Pentateuch has never been doubted, from its collocation 
with NAHARI'NA, which is universally and indisputably referred 
to the Aram-Naharaim of the Bible. But most Biblical and 
Egyptian scholars will be somewhat startled at finding Pethor 
ranked among the domains of Bashan, having been accustomed 
to the prevalent opinion that it was in Mesopotamia beyond the 
Euphrates. 





presented by the phenomenon, both in this place and in Exod. xv. 8. Vide Isa. 
xvii. 11, where the translation is judiciously corrected in the margin, to ‘ the harvest 
shali be removed.’’ In Ps. xxxiii. 7, heap also very inadequately expresses the gather- 
ing together of the waters to form the natural ocean. 
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This city is first mentioned as the residence of Balaam, (Nu. 
xxii. 5.) “Pethor, which is near the river ‘of the children of 
wor 2, his people,” is the reading of the printed Hebrew text; 
whereupon Kennicott justly observes that although this passage 
was evidently intended to convey a definition of Balaam’s abode, 
it is really very indefinite, as the form of expression describes 
no particular land or river. But the Samaritan Pentateuch 
clears up the obscurity by supplying the terminal ,, accidentally 
lost out of the Hebrew iz, and thus gives the description: “Pethor 
which is near the river of the children of Ammon;” and as 
this reading is supported hy the Syriac and Vulgate versions, 
and fourteen ancient Hebrew MSS. of high authority, twelve 
of which were examined by Kennicott, no stronger evidence 
can be desired to settle its authenticity; whereby the site of 
Pethor is transferred from the neighbourhood of the Euphrates 
to that of the Jordan. 

The Eberite prophet’s own allusion to his birth-place : 


“From ARAM hath Balak, king of Moab, led me ; 
From the mountains of the East.” 


suggests that Pethor was situated among the mountains out of 
which the river in question takes its rise, though we cannot be 
certain whether this was the Wady Zurka or the Moiet-Amman. 
It also implies a very important geographical fact: that in the 
primeval distribution of races, these mountains were part of the 
Aramite settlements. 

All the country included between the land of the Rephaim 
and the great Syrian desert, seems to have been known as “ the 
East country” by the people of Palestine, although its patro- 
nymic was “the land of Uz,” derived from the elder branch of 
the Aramite family, its earliest settlers. The vale of Damascus, 
its northern limit, still retains the old name yw /Hdtz in the 
modern form “ El Ghuta;” and we learn from Lam. iv. 21, that 
it also extended southward so as to include Edom; whence, the 
Edomite Job, who dwelt in the land of Uz, is called “ the great- 
est of the children of the East.” The statement of Balaam, 
that the land on the eastern Ammonite frontier was Aram, is 
thus well supported by other Scriptural references. The land 
actually occupied by the Ammonites, as we have already seen, 
was that which was formerly the land of the Rephaim. 

From Deut. xxiii. 4, we further gather that Pethor was 
geographically referable to that part of the Aramean settlements 
known as Aram-Naharaim. Here, as in many other places, 
the Septuagint has taken upon themselves to paraphrase the 
Hebrew name by Mecorotayia, a “land between rivers,” in- 
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stead of simply transcribing it, and leaving it to expound itself, 
a land of two rivers onm. This led to the inference that 
the two rivers understood must be the Euphrates and Tigris, 
although in no part of Scripture is there any authority for thus 
transporting the Aramites beyond the Euphrates into the land 
of the Chasdim. It is much to be regretted that by copying 
the Septuagint form of the name, instead of the Hebrew, our 
old English translators have unfortunately contributed to disse- 
minate this mistake so far and wide, that we are completely 
thrown off our guard by its very universality ; and every one 
has accepted the proposition that Aram-Naharaim is Mesopo- 
tamia beyond the Euphrates and Tigris, without stopping to 
examine the foundation upon which it is propounded. Rosen- 
miller even makes it an objection to our receiving the corrected 
reading, “the river of the children of Ammon,’—that the Am- 
monite settlements never extended so far! 

Dr. Beke was the first to notice this grave misapprehension ;? 
and ingeniously suggests that Aram of Damascus may have been 
the land known descriptively, in early times, as Aram of the 
two rivers, these being, in his opinion, “ Pharpar and Abana, 
the rivers of Damascus.” (2 Kings v. 12.) He further remarks 
that the fact of Abraham’s relative, born in his house, being 
called “ Eliezer of Damascus,” implies that the residence of his 
family must have been near that city. But another reason 
added to these by Dr. Beke, appears to me even more conclusive 
against the site generally chosen for Padan-Aram, than against 
that of Aram-Naharaim ; for these two different localities are 
usually confounded, as though they were the same place under 
another name, which is not altogether true, It is expressly 
stated, in Gen. xxxi. 26, that Laban overtook Jacob in the 
mountains of Gilead, on the seventh day after his departure 
from Padan-Aram. Now between the central summit of the 
Gileadite mountains (north of the Jebel-Kafkafa—) and Charree 
of Mesopotamia beyond the Euphrates, so commonly supposed 
to be the Scriptural Haran and city of Nahor,—the distance is 
upwards of three hundred geographical miles. It would take, 
not a week—but a month—to accomplish this journey on foot, 
considering also the difficulties of a route partly across the de- 
sert, and the additional circumstance, pleaded by Jacob as an 
excuse for journeying more slowly than his brother—that it was 
the breeding-season of the flocks, and it would be unsafe to 
urge them on the road. (Gen. xxxiii. 13, 14.) This incident 
involves a fact absolutely fatal to the assumption that Padan- 
Aram lay beyond the Euphrates. 








6 Origines Biblice, pp. 122—132. 
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But if we refer the Scriptural Padan-Aram, “Aram of the 
fields” (or plains), to those extensive plains of well-watered and 
luxuriant pastures which are now well ascertained to extend for 
more than three days’ journey eastward beyond the Jebel Hauran, 
the distances, and all other circumstances relating to this land 
in the course of the Patriarchal history, will be found to agree 
perfectly with this supposition. For—firstly: we have already 
shewn satisfactory Scriptural authority for fixing the “land of 
Uz” and chief Aramite settlement, along a line of which the 
Hauran mountains form the nucleus; and to which these very 
plains belong ;—secondly: the name of Nahor’s settlement, 
Haran, is actually found unchanged in the {present name of 
those mountains, known to Patriarchal antiquity as “the moun- 
tains of the East;”’ (comp. Gen. xxviii. 2; xxix. 1;) and the central 
rocky region, Kelb-Hauran, abounds in remains of deserted vil- 
lages, frequented only by the wandering Arabs who pasture their 
flocks on the plains beyond. Thirdly: it is "from the southern 
prolongation of those mountains, that the river Zurka descends— 
and beyond that, its tributary the Moiet-Amman, either of 
which may be taken for “the river of the children of Ammon.” 
Lastly, all this region,—the plains and the mountains,—as part 
of the “Land of Uz” or “ East country,” was reckoned in the 
domains of the chief Aramite tribe, whose seat was Damascus; 
and would thus be politically referable to Aram-Naharaim as 
the head of the nation. In this sense only can Pethor be al- 
luded to in Deut. xxiii. 4, as “Pethor of Aram-Naharaim ;” 
not as situated in the part of the land strictly so called, but as 
included in the range of its dominion ;—just as a city in Wales 
might be spoken of as an English city, in a general historical 
statement, by a foreign writer, without entailing upon him a 
charge of geographical inaccuracy. 

In thus adopting without hesitation Dr. Beke’s valuable sug- 
gestion as to the true position of the scriptural Aram-Naharaim, 
which seems fully borne out by a long series of biblical refer- 
ences, I nevertheless find it necessary to make its application 
“with a difference ;” as there are strong reasons for believing 
that this name, in its geographical acceptation, should no more 
be limited to the limits of the present vale of El-Ghuta, than 
that vale, which represents in name the ancient land of Uz, 
should be taken to represent in fact the whole of that land. It 
is even more than doubtful whether the present site of Esh-Sham 
or Damascus be that occupied in primeval antiquity by the 
“Head of Aram.” It is a very remarkable fact, that, in a land 
singularly tenacious of primitive local names, a city should be 
found as far down as the south-western extremity of Jebel- 
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Hauran, bearing to this day the significant name of Esky-Sham, 
Old Damascus—or rather “Old Shem,” patronymic of the 
Aramite race ; though in scriptural and classical antiquity it 
bears another name, Boshtrah or Bostra ;—that it should be his- 
torically included in the domains of the king of Bashan, and as 
such, pass over to the Israelites by right of conquest ;—and 
yet form, geographically and ethnographically, no part of his 
land; for the modern province Ard-el-Bathanyeh ceases a little 
beyond the sources of the river Mandhur—near Mezareib, the 
site of its ancient metropolis, Ashtaroth-Karnaim ; and Bosh- 
trah or Esky-Sham itself is in the province En-Nukrah, the 
fertile agricultural region of the Western Hauran. Salchah or 
Salkhad,—Boshtrah, which, from being a place of consequence, 
was made a Levitical city ;—and Kenath, to which Nobah the 
Manassite gave his own name, and which bears that name in 
Scripture, (comp. Numb. xxxii. 42; Jud. viii. 11,) although it still 
retaims its primitive name Kunawath, and was always known to 
the ancients as Kava@a ;—all these cities of note were in the 
Hauran ; not in Bashan proper. They are found under the rule 
of the Rephaim ; as such, are acquired by the Israelite con- 
querors. But the geographical and historical notices of yet 
earlier scriptural ages all demonstrate that they must be “counted 
to the Aramite,” in like manner with Pethor itself. 

The inference so manifestly deducible from the transfer of 
those cities—that the Aramites were subject to the Rephaim— 
is confirmed by a direct admission of the fact that the lands of 
two genuine Aramite tribes were in the same manner obtained 
by the Israelites, byright of conquest, namely: the Getherites, 
whose province, north of Bashan proper or Bathanyeh, is called 
El-Jeidur to this day ;—and the Maachathites: “ Gilead, and 
the border of the Geshurites and Maachathites, and all Mount 
Hermon, and all Bashan, unto Salchah; all the kingdom of 
/Houg (Og) in Bashan, who reigned in Ashtaroth and in Edrei, 

. —he who was left of the remnant of the Rephaim: for these 
did Moses smite, and cast out. Nevertheless, the children of 
Israel expelled not the Geshurites and the Maachathites; the 
Geshurites and Maachathites dwell among the Israelites to this 
day.” (Josh. xiii. 11—13.) 

This casts the much-desired gleam of light over the political 
relation of the Shemite race of Aram to the Hamite Rephaim, 
dimly shadowed forth by the indications deducible from the 
monumental history of Egyptian conquest. There, the name 
of NAHARI‘NA, is usually connected with the sHas‘v, or with 
names referable to their domains. In the notices of wars with 

the suer’ra, we also encounter NAHARI'NA among the allies or 
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subsidies of that nation. Mr. Birch quotes from an ancient 
Papyrus in the British Museum’ an enumeration of troops sent 
to aid the sHet’ta: 1205 of Naharina, 270 Shairtana, etc., ete, 
We shall moreover find the names of NAHARI‘NA and PADI to- 
gether, in the expedition of Rameses II. against the suzr‘ta, 
among the lands “ stricken in the war.” This collocation proves 
the identity of papi with the scriptural py'n or Plain-Aram.@ 

From these indications, the political status of the Aramites 
among the Rephaim is made clear. Like the Canaanites under 
the Hebrew invasion, they appear, in course of time, to have 
yielded with a good grace to the dominion of a more powerful 
people, whom they found they were not strong enough to with- 
stand. By thus timely consenting to join the great political 
body of the Stranger race, they secured the advantages of its 
protection ; and, at the expense of a nominal national independ- 
ence, they preserved their national existence, so as to survive 
even the destruction of their subjugators, and recover the domi- 
nion of their own territories. 

During the last century of their political existence, when 
the ranks of the Rephaim had been decimated by the war of 
extermination waged against them by Egypt, and their cities 
were left defenceless by the destruction of their fortresses and 
the wholesale deportation of the population as captives into 
Egypt—the Canaanites began their inroads into the land. The 
Girgashites spread their habitations southward of Lake Chin- 
neroth into Bashan. The Amorites of Southern Canaan, origi- 
nally co-residents with the Anakim, began also to establish them- 
selves in the southern provinces beyond Jordan, from whence 
they ultimately extended their settlements to the banks of the 
Zurka. Thus, in the time of Moses, half the people who lived 
under the sway of the ancient sovereigns of Bashan may have 
consisted of these encroaching settlers. On this account, the 
last king of the native race, and the usurping Amorite chief 
who had seized the metropolitan province of the neighbouring 
nation, are both referred to in the general terms of the narrative 
as “the two kings of the Amorites;” from which it has been 
rather hastily inferred that the king of Bashan also was an 
Amorite, and the Rephaim themselves, in consequence, a tribe 





¢ Select Papyri, published from the British Museum: Papyrus Anastasi, i., 
. 13. 

‘ d It further confirms the distinction I have already insisted on above, to be made 
between the two regions of the land of the Uz or east country: Aram of the two 
rivers—Naharaim—west of the Jebel Hauran ; and Aram of the plain—Padan—east 
of it. The Wady Burada and the Wady-el-Liwa, both running into the Bahr-el- 
Merj from opposite directions, may be the two rivers marking the nucleus of the 
country understood by Aram Naharaim. 
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of Canaanites. Independently of the reasons I have already 
given, which exclude the Canaanites as original claimants of any 
part of the lands beyond Jordan,—it is easy to shew this infer- 
ence to be grounded on a mistake. A sovereign of one race may 
rule over a nation of another. The bulk of the people with whom 
the Israelites were brought into collision, were the Amorites 
who resided within the realms of Bashan, on the river Zurka; 
they had not, like their southern brethren, gone the length of 
setting up a king of their own race, but apparently yielded a 
partial obedience to the native sovereign of the land. Thus, 
when the last ’Houg of Bashan had become the nominal leader 
of a considerable body of Amorite people, and the ally by neces- 
sity of a genuine Amorite chief established in a neighbouring 
province, it is no great lapse of ethnographical accuracy on the 
part of the sacred historian, to designate him and this chief 
together as “the two kings of the Amorites ;” a form of speech 
that in no wise justifies our classing the king of the Rephaim 
himself and his almost extinct race, among the Canaanites who 
were only interlopers among them. The Amorites of Sihon— 
themselves usurpers— evidently regarded the Israelite new- 
comers with suspicion; the king of the Rephaim likewise. He 
was therefore willing to join the Amorites, in the hope of pre- 
serving the small domain over which he yet retained a nominal 
rule, when the Israelites, by requesting a passage through their 
territories, alarmed him for the safety of his own, and he thus 
became impelled to his doom by courting the hostile demonstra- 
tion he so greatly feared. 

As the Moiet-Ammian formed the western limit of the Am- 
monite settlements on the south side of the upper Jabbok, the 
country between it and the Jordan, acquired by the Israelites 
after the defeat of Sihon, formed no part of the lawful Ammo- 
nite territory, but only of so much of their predecessors, the 
Zuzim, as had been taken by the Amorites. The injunction of 
Moses, to respect the lands originally allotted to the tribe of 
Ammon by the Rephaim, and in no wise to molest them, was 
scrupulously fulfilled. ‘Thou didst not approach the land of 
the children of Ammon, neither the bank of the river Jabbok, 
nor the cities of the mountain-tract ; nor any place which the 
Lord our God had prohibited.” (Deut. ii. 37.) 

The Israelites paid the same regard to the lawful territorial 
claims of the Aramean sub-tribes of Geshur and Maachah, who 
remained in the land. The elder branch.had probably removed 
its seat of government farther to the north. The fact that its 
former lands in the Western Hauran were appropriated by Israel, 
sufficiently accounts for the aggressive course taken by the king 
of Aram-Naharaim, soon after the death of Joshua. 
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We must not suppose that the residue of the Rephaim in 
Bashan were utterly extirpated, because the army of Israel had 
routed the mixed Amorite and native forces, and slain their 
king, who marched upon the frontier to oppose its passage. It 
is said in Joshua xiii. 12, that Moses smote and cast out the 
remnant of the Rephaim. They were so weakened, that a single 
defeat sufficed to crush their power of resistance. They fled 
before the victorious Israelites. They knew that the land of the 
children of Ammon would be respected by Israel. The Ammo- 
nite tribe had long considered itself a member, by adoption, of 
that ancient. nation under whose civil jurisdiction it had been 
allowed to settle. Among the children of Ammon, the scattered 
and broken remnant of that nation found protection in its ad- 
versity. The Ammonites gratefully requited the hospitality 
granted to their forefathers, and continued loyal to the chief- 
tains whose ancestors, in the days of their power, had received 
and befriended their infant colony. The ancient race and its 
name thus became lost among the Ammonites. Under their 
influence, these learnt to consider themselves aggrieved by 
Israel’s occupation of the land from which their legitimate 
sovereign had been driven. From that time, they shewed them- 
selves ever ready to join in hostility against the Israelites with 
the kindred border nations, the Midianites, Moabites, Ama- 
lekites, Aramites of the north, and Children of the East. At 
last, in the reign of David, their turbulence was finally checked. 
Their chief city Rabbah was captured, and reduced to servitude. 
The royal couch or throne of the ancient line of chiefs, pre- 
served in this city, bears witness to the fact that the children 
of Ammon regarded these chiefs and their dispossessed suc- 
cessors as the head of the nation, and themselves, as one of its 
members; and the territorial pretensions which they grounded 
on this fact sufficiently explains their subsequent enmity towards 
their Eberite kindred, Israel. F, C. 


P.S. At the end of the tabular list of local names, will be found three 
which cannot he referred with certainty to their proper ethnographical 
group, because their exact sites are unknown. One of these is TUIRSHA 
by the sea, the legend of a captive chief of Medinet-Abou, placed imme- 
diately behind those of sHAIRTA‘NA and sHa(svU), whom he closely re- 
sembles. TUIRSHA is obviously the strong fortress of Tarichea on Lake 
Tiberias. (Jos. Bell. Jud., b. 2, ch. xxi.; b. 3, ch. x.) But it is uncertain 
whether this place was on the Canaanite or on the Golanite side of the 
lake. On the other hand, the characteristic points in the costume of the 
figure, especially the beard—from which we might have learnt whether he 
was of the Rapha or Canaanite race—are unfortunately destroyed. 
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As the Egyptian forms of proper names will often recur in the course of 
these papers, it is desirable that the student should be able to verify the 
readings, by a reference to the original orthography. I have accordingly 
drawn up a classified list of these names, selecting, from the numerous 
monumental sculptures which yield them, the fullest and most accurate 
forms, when they happen to vary. 

The Egyptian names are rendered, letter for letter, from the hiero- 
glyphics, in upright capitals, with the corresponding Hebrew form beside 
each, in slanting capitals. In both, the root or ¢rwe name, is separated 
from the grammatical affixes by a point. 

The student will find the following remarks on the latter, useful in 
facilitating his comparison of these and similar names. 

The Egyptian formatives are always suffixed in the same order, though 
all are not often combined in the same name, viz. : 

1. The sign of gender, when fem. or neut., next to the root; T, TH, or, 
written full, ra. It corresponds to the Hebrew 9 and pn. 

2. The sign of number, pi., u, dual, UI; corresponding to the Hebrew 
co m and dual o, 

3. The terminal formative of a proper name, N, or NA, sometimes UN 
or NU, corresponding to, and resembling the Hebrew }, or ;; Occasionally, 
the formative of locality ma, “a place,” is suffixed. This is rare in hiero- 
glyphics. Vowels that are not radical, are often written after the name or 
syllable. The reader will find that in the Egyptian form of a name, the 
gender has sometimes been changed, or that the finals differ; but with 
these simple rules to guide him, he will not be perplexed in discovering 
the identity of any two names which agree in the radical letters. 

A few of the names in this list have already been satisfactorily iden- 
tified. Since the days of Champollion, 5, 8, and 12, CANANA, NAHARINA 
and PETHOR, have become universal property. Mr. Birch’s opinion that 
33 is the Philistines, has never been questioned; and I am indebted to 
his suggestions for the identity of 28 with Jerusalem or Salem, and follow 
him in reading 36, Pelusium. Mr. Osburn, in his Ancient Egypt, has also 
indicated the correspondence of certain groups to several biblical names, 
which I cannot but assent to, though differing materially from him as .to 
the nations they represent. . His referring 6 and 34 to the Amorites and 
Ekronites, is quite satisfactory. I have little doubt that his suggestion 
that 38 and 25 are Bubastis and Kadesh Barnea, is correct, though the 
final m of the latter never was part of the Hebrew name, being only an 
Egyptian formative. He also refers 14, 11, and 1 to Punon, Hermon, 
and the Zuzim, but appropriates those names and places to the Arvadites 
and Jebusites, to whom we have no Scriptural authority for assigning any 
territorities beyond the Jordan. The geographical position of the two 
former localities clearly brings them within the Aramean group, to which 
their costume corresponds ; and my reasons for setting aside the supposed 
connexion of the Zuzim with any Canaanite family, have been fully 
explained. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

R., Ch., L., denote respectively a reference to the monumental illustra- 
tions of Rosellini (Mon. Storici), Champollion, and Lepsius: H., Herodotus : 
M., Manetho: J., Josephus: P., Ptolemy. Greek forms without initials, 
are those of the Septuagint. Recent names of sites are put in italics. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF MIRACLES. 


1, Lectures on the present position of Catholics in England: 
addressed to the Brothers of the Oratory. By Joun Henry 
Newman, D.D. London: Burns and Lambert. 1851. 

2. Foreshadows ; or, Lectures on our Lord’s Miracles as earnests 
of the Age to come. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. 
London: A. Hall, Virtue and Co. 1851. 

3. The Evidence for Popish Miracles not to be heard. By the 
Rev. G. E. Biser, LL.D. London : Rivingtons. 1851. 


Ir would be, in many respects, extremely difficult to account 
for the varying phases of the popular mind with regard to sub- 
jects of interest. Often will public attention be aroused to 
some particular point, and within a limited interval of time die 
away, or rather will be transferred to another of a widely differ- 
ent nature. Some controversies seem to recur in regular pe- 
riods, like comets which move in an orbit whose elements have 
not been ascertained. In general, the causes on which popular 
interest depend are sufficiently capricious,—they may arise from 
the casual suggestions of incidents or individuals that were be- 
yond the control of any definite law of operation. There are, 
however, certain states of public opinion which involve the exa- 
mination of corresponding groups of questions. The occurrence 
of an epidemic will urge enquiry into those laws of human well- 
being which are classed under the title of “sanitary;” the 
breaking out of war, or any other contingency which draws 
heavily upon a national exchequer, will cause more minute en- 
quiries into the means of developing a nation’s resources. In 
hke manner, the movements of the human mind in reference 
to religion, awaken interest in subjects which may for a length- 
ened period have been set aside. 

Among other topics of discussion which have this ebb and 
flow, may be enumerated Christian miracles. If, at the great 
religious epochs of the world, miracles have been wrought for 
the purpose of calling attention to the promulgation of new 
doctrines, so, at the minor epochs, when truth has revived in 
the souls of men, or even when it has been assailed by new 
weapons, miracles have become a matter of enquiry. There 
are various reasons for this. The most conspicuous of which is, 
that they are the chief evidence of revealed religion, and there- 
fore a most important outwork of the citadel of truth, whether 
VOL, 1.—NO, II. EE 
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for attack or defence. Another reason lies in the test which 
they are presumed to afford of the authority of a church, which 
has been an inducement to certain ecclesiastical communities to 
appeal to them for the establishment of their claims. At the 
present time the church of Rome, amid the other means which 
she is using to recover her lost ground, is not forgetful of this. 
It is commonly supposed that Romish miracles are essentially 
appeals to the ignorant, and that Romish tactics would only 
suggest their being employed in “ the dark places of the earth ;” 
but the most enlightened champion of their system which our 
country has afforded them in recent times,—a writer who had 
the peculiar advantage as a sincere professing Protestant of ex- 
amining positive truth, and who actually employed his pen in 
exposing the very errors he now labours to maintain,—has not 
scrupled to take up an heroic position at this most indefensible 
of posts, and bring weapons from the armoury of reason to de- 
fend that which is most irrational in a system which more com- 
monly repudiates reason altogether. We are glad that men 
should be led, from whatever cause it may be, to examine the 
subject. If the generation has passed away that witnessed the 
miracle-controversy in which Hume and Voltaire were the as- 
sailants, let the men of our own day examine the basis on which 
revealed truth takes its stand,—let them see the bearings of the 
whole case,—above all, let them examine alike the Pentateuch 
and the Gospel narratives, that in tracing the full significance of 
those wonderful works which are true, they may learn the hol- 
lowness of those that are false. No volume could issue at the 
present moment from the press so well-timed as one which, even 
without directly attacking prevalent errors or annihilating pre- 
sumptuous claims, should exhibit the calm light which the 
Scripture miracles diffuse over mankind. 

It appears doubtful whether a definition can be given of the 
term “ miracle,” which shall embrace all the characteristics be- 
longing to it. As in most controversies, so in this, each dispu- 
tant starts with his own conception of the matter under dispute, 
and charges upon his opponents such deductions from their ar- 
guments as they are not disposed to admit. A sufficient defini- 
tion to which all parties would agree in limine, could not but 
save much superfluous discussion. Hume, for example, says 
that “a miracle is a violation of the laws of nature ;” and this 
definition contains a portion of the truth. Perhaps if it were 
the whole truth, it would justify what he proceeds to remark, 
that “as a firm and unalterable experience has established these 

laws, the proof against a miracle, from the very nature of the 
fact, is as entire as any argument from experience can possibly 
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be imagined.” But the fallacy lies in the premiss. A violation 
of the laws of nature is tantamount to a resistance offered to the 
will of the God of nature, who gave those laws. God cannot 
do violence to his own will, any more than he can surrender his 
own nature ; and consequently to assert that a miracle as so de- 
fined is impossible, is simply to utter a truism. But the scep- 
tical philosopher has a more subtle meaning in the background. 
He would have all men believe with himself that the Creator of 
the universe has established from the first a certain order, trace- 
able by experience, and from which there can be no deviation. 
Hence he pretends, that it is contrary to experience that mira- 
cles should be true, but not contrary to experience that testi- 
mony should be false. “No testimony,” he says, “is sufficient 
to establish a miracle, unless the testimony be of such a kind 
that its falsehood would be more miraculous than the fact which 
it endeavours to establish.”” We may turn to the definition usually 
given by Christian writers as much nearer to the truth. A mi- 
racle is defined as an effect contrary to the established constitu- 
tion and course of things, or a sensible deviation from the course 
of nature. Now there is a very wide distinction between the 
“established constitution of things,” and Mr. Hume’s “ laws of 
nature.” We shall presently observe that that which is esta- 
blished may be essentially irregular, aud that the “ violation ” 
may be more observable in things as they are, than in the re- 
sults of miraculous interposition. In any case, however, we have 
no right to speak of laws further than as they are the results of 
our experience, and we are not always competent to assert whe- 
ther any given phendmenon is “ miraculous,” or only wrought 
in obedience to a higher law which is beyond our cognizance. 
All that we can say is, that results are to ourselves miraculous 
which are deviations from that course of nature to which we are 
habituated ;> but until we can bring together sufficient evidence 
to demonstrate the non-existence of any sufficient cause for what 
is presented to our notice, we are bound to exercise supreme 
caution before we pronounce that a miracle has been wrought. 
The earthquake at Lisbon was no miracle, because adequate 
causes could be assigned; the success of the submarine tele- 
graph—the instantaneous discharge of a piece of ordnance at 
Dover by bringing two wires in contact at Calais—however mar- 





@ Hume, Essay on Miracles. 

+ Augustine (De Civ. Dei, 1. 21, cap. 8) says,—‘* Omnia quippe portenta contra 
haturam dicimus esse: sed non sunt. Quomodo est enim contra naturam, quod 
Dei fit voluntate, quum voluntas tanti utique conditoris condite rei cujusque natura 
sit? Portentum ergo fit, non contra naturam, séd contra quam est nota natura. 
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vellous, is not miraculous, because the successive steps by which 
that result has been obtained are no more than applications of 
known laws. ‘These phenomena occurring in the natural world 
are wonders which science has either explained or wrought ; but 
the true test of a miracle was in all simplicity brought to bear 
by the man described in the Gospel, whose blindness had been 
cured. (John ix. 32.) “ Since the world began was it not heard, 
that any man opened the eyes of one that was born blind.” 

A miracle, therefore, may so far be described as a deviation 
from the established constitution of things, for which the ordi- 
nary laws of nature are insufficient to account. We shall be 
helped towards the attainment of a scriptural view of the point 
under discussion, if we notice the terms applied in the Gospels 
to the works of our Lord. The first word we may notice is 
(répas) “ wonder,” which is employed (a7ré tod tpeiv) to express 
the sense of awe and astonishment produced in the spectator. 
It is not often found in the New Testament, and when intro- 
duced it is associated with other terms, “ signs” or “ miracles,” 
and even then we may, in most cases, infer that allusion is made 
to the idle wonderment of the unbelieving. Except ye see signs 
and wonders (tépara) ye will not believe (John iv. 48). The 
sarhe term is applied to works wrought by persons, whose main 
object would be to excite an undiscriminating enthusiasm. 
There shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall shew 
great signs and wonders (répara) ; insomuch that if it were pos- 
sible, they shall deceive ‘the very elect (Matt. xxiv. 24). The 
word trapdéo€a, translated “strange things,” is used but once 
(see Luke v. 26) ; and then quoted as the language of the peo- 
ple, and not deiiberately applied by the inspired writer to the 
description of our Lord’s acts. This sparing use of the only 
words to which our term “ miracle” accurately corresponds, is 
worthy of notice in connexion with the subject, as treated by 
Hume and others.’ “ Wonders” address themselves to the igno- 





¢ Professor Trench (Notes on the Miracles, p. 3) has a valuable note on the in- 
adequate rendering of the word onuéa by “ miracles,’’ in the English version of 
John vi. 26, where the term signs would have expressed the meaning with far greater 
force. ‘ Our version makes Christ to say to the multitude, which, after he had once 
fed them in the wilderness, gathered round him again, ‘ Ye seek me not because ye 
saw the miracles,’ &c. But rather should it be, ‘ Ye seek me not because ye saw 
signs’ (onuéia without the article) ; not because ye recognized in these works of mine 
tokens and intimations of a higher presence, something which led you to conceive 
great thoughts of me; they are no glimpses of my higher nature, which you have 
caught, and which bring you here; but you come that you may again be filled. The 
coming merely because they saw miracles, in the strictest sense of the word—works 
that had made them marvel—the coming with this expectation would have been as 
much condemned by our Lord, as the coming only for the satisfying of their lowest 
earthly wants.’’ (see Matt. xii. 39; xvi. 1—4.) 
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rant, but, to the discerning, far more is included in (enwéa) 
“signs”; and this is the word constantly used. The word 
duvdwers (mighty works) by metonymy, substituting the cause 
for the effect, is employed to denote the agency which was pre- 
sent. St. Matthew employs it twice in succession (Matt. xi. 20, 
21); once as conveying his own meaning, and afterwards quo- 
ting it from the saying of our Lord. “Then began he to up- 
braid the cities whtrein most of his mighty works (Suvdyecs) 
were done, because they repented not ; Woe unto thee, Chorazin! 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works (Svvdpecs) 
which were done in you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes.” 

With miracles under the sense of (onpéva) “ signs,” we are 
now more especially concerned, for we believe them to have been 
wrought in every instance, not to awaken senseless amazement, 
but intelligent belief. If therefore they had a defined meaning, 
if these irregularities of nature were wrought in system and in 
series, it may be vouchsafed to us to ascertain that “ higher law” 
by which they were governed. -It is a principle in science, 
which is unceasingly developed, that events of the most incon- 
gruous nature admit of ultimate classification, that in the long 
run they obey a defined law. To what are called the “ perturba- 
tions” of the heavenly bodies, are accurately assigned the dis- 
turbing forces to which they are due, and their nature and 
periods accurately determined. Astronomers had long observed 
the perturbations of the planet Uranus; they catalogued their 
results, and, by an inverse application of the celebrated problem 
of the three bodies; our countryman Adams, and his rival Le 
Verrier, discovered the planet Neptune the disturbing body. 
Here was the determination of that “higher law,” which had 
been heretofore concealed. So it may be presumed that mira- 
cles, however they may be deviations from the constituted order 
of things, have been influenced by some uniform moral cause, 
which is not withheld from the enquirer. 

Let us briefly investigate the characteristics that rendered 
them “signs.” In the first place, they implied the direct ope- 
ration of the Author of nature. And to awaken men’s attention 
to this, needed not that the miracle should be of a portentous 
nature; it was sufficient that, in a particular instance, an ordi- 
nary law should either be suspended or exhibited in a more 
intense form, to declare that the giver of the law was exerting 
(lirect power. It has been remarked, that had man been bound 
by a law of absolute necessity, miracles would have been of no 
avail; because whatever might be the emotions aroused, no new 
course of action could have resulted. It may still more empha- 
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tically be remarked, that had man never succumbed to the 
influence of sin, miracles would have been superfluous ; because 
the operations of Deity would not thereby be more distinctly 
acknowledged than before. My Father worketh hitherto, said 
our Lord, and I work. God had worked unceasingly in the 
silent operations of nature, and now the Son of Man was seen 
as it were at the helm, directing the forces which had always 
existed. The miracle did not involve more power,’ but exhi- 
bited it in a manner that could only be referred to Him who 
was its author. 

We shall do well at this stage of our enquiry, to quote Dr. 
Cumming’s lucid remarks :— 


“A miracle itself is not a mere action, or a mere operation of nature, 
and yet it need not imply any more power than is already put forth in 
creation. The difference between what we call a natural thing and what 
God pronounces a miraculous thing, is not so much the extent of power that 
is manifested as the manner of the manifestation of that power. Thus we 
read in the Epistle to the Romans, that the invisible things of God ‘ are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his eter- 
nal power and Godhead.’ So that all creation, we are told in its action, 
as clearly intimates, and proves the power of God as any miracle, strictly 
and properly so called, could prove it. Then where is the difference, you 
ask, between a miracle and the natural laws, as they are called, or opera- 
tions of nature? I answer, the difference arises from the new and strange 
formula, shape, mode, or manner in which that power is put forth.” 
Lectures on Miracles, p. 5. 


It is very commonly remarked, that several of the miracles 
recorded indicated creative power. This is quite true, if we 
understand “ power” rather than “agency.” It may safely be 
questioned whether any single miracle was an act of creation, 
that is to say, whether substances were called into being out of 
nothing. We see water turned into wine; we see the widow’s 
meal rendered sufficient for a lengthened period; the morning 
dew brings manna with it; five loaves do more than feed five 
thousand. Transformations there are, and miraculous increase ; 
but in all cases the results are closely analagous with such natu- 
ral operations as would accomplish similar results, though under 
different conditions of time and place. It might almost be 





4 Quamvis itaque miracula visibilium naturarum videndi assiduitate viluerint, 
tamen cum ea sapienter intuemur, inusitatissimis rarissimisque majora sunt. Nam et 
omni miraculo quod fit per hominem, majus miraculum est homo. Quapropter Deus 
qui fecit visibilia coelum et terram, non dedignatur facere visibilia miracula in celo 
vel in terri, quibus ad se invisibilem colendum excitet animam adhuc visibilibus 
deditam. Aug. De Civ. Dei. lib. x. cap. xii. 

e One miracle must be noticed, the most ineffable and transcendant of all others, 
which is sometimes pronounced an act of creation, though not without endangering 
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doubted whether an act of creation would have exerted the in- 
fluence intended by the miraculous exhibition of a known law 
of nature. There would not be the same appeal to experience ; 
and if there might be more to create surprise, there might be 
less to awaken thought. Miracles therefore were significant, as 
announcing that God is the God of nature. 

Moreover, they were significant in giving authority to the 
worker of them. It would not be possible to suggest any way 
for promulgating a message from heaven, except by the aid of 
miracles. We are aware that infidels demand universal inspira- 
tion, and refuse to believe what is not imprinted on every un- 
derstanding. Now miracles harmonize with the divine plan of 
leaving those who are addressed, to exercise their free choice. 
It is notified to them by what they see, that a divine messenger 
calls their attention ; it remains for them to listen to his admo- 
nitions, or incur the responsibility of a refusal. The commission 
given to Moses is very much to the point. “And Moses an- 
swered and said, But, behold they will not believe me, nor 
hearken unto my voice: for they will say, The Lord hath not 
appeared unto thee. And the Lord said unto him, What is that 
in thine hand? And he said, arod. And he said, Cast it on 
the ground. And he cast it on the ground, and it became a 
serpent ; and Moses fled from before it. And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Put forth thine hand, and take it by the tail. And 
he put forth his hand, and caught it, and it became a rod in his 
hand: That they may delieve that the Lord God of their fathers, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, 
hath appeared unto thee’ (Exodus iv. 1—5). The same prin- 
ciple is distinctly observable in the miracles of the Gospels. 
Our Lord wrought them to obtain a hearing for his doctrine. 
The Jewish Nicodemus rightly interpreted the significance of 
the wonderful works which he had seen, when he observed to 
our Lord, We know that thou art a teacher come from God: 
for no man can do these miracles that thou doest, except God 
be with him (John iii. 2). For the same reason that our Lord 
wrought miracles himself, he empowered his apostles to do the 
same. They went forth healing the sick, cleansing the lepers, 
casting out devils, raising the dead; and thus the infancy of the 





the whole fabric of the momentous doctrine, which rests upon it. We refer to the 
Incarnation. The ordinary law of reproduction was clearly set aside, and the cvAAnYfis 
ev yaorpt may easily be supposed to have been 3:4 xricews, and not did yerynoéws ; 
but it was essential that the second Adam should be descended from the first, which 
could not have been the case if he owed his human nature to a new creation. The 
compilers of the Thirty-nine Articles cautiously and accurately laid down; Filius qui 
est verbum patris, in utero beate virginis, ex illius substantid naturam humanam 
assumpsit. Art. IT. 
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church was an age of miracles. The'revelation was as yet new; 
it required the help of extraordinary attestation, that men to 
whom it was altogether an unwonted sound might be prevailed 
upon to give it their attention. Dr. Cumming remarks :— 


‘They (miracles) cluster around each great epoch, or crisis, or era; 
they are not spread over the whole dispensation as every-day things, but 
they seem to cluster into masses, to occur at special intervals, or on spe- 
cific occasions, when there was a great crisis at which the interposition of 
omnipotence was necessary ; then and there only omnipotence developed 
eee 

“The introduction of God manifest in the flesh was a new epoch so 
remarkable, so strange, so unexpected by the mass of mankind, that you 
might expect on such an occasion and such a crisis, there would occur 
miracles to attest it. What isa miracle? It is just God’s omnipotence 
becoming a pedestal or candlestick on which to plant God’s truth ; it is 
omnipotent beneficence coming down from heaven, pointing to a doctrine, 
or specifying a person, and saying the one is of God, and the other is God 
manifest in the flesh.” p. 101. 


The term onpévov therefore finds an interpretation, partly in 
the principle that miracles arouse the attention of men to the 
divine government of the world, partly in the principle that they 
demanded a hearing for a divine messenger. There is a further 
significancy to be discovered from a general view of miracles, 
both in the old and new dispensations; for by embracing the 
entire series, we can alone arrive at a satisfactory generalisation. 
Beginning at the flood, and observing the several groups of these 
manifestations of divine power, those which attended the de- 
liverance of the Israelites from Egypt, the wanderings in the 
wilderness, and the subjugation of Canaan, the remarkable in- 
cidents described in the book of Judges, the miracles of Elijah 
and Elisha, and the divine interpositions vouchsafed to the chil- 
dren of the captivity, we arrive at the group which is incompa- 
rably the most awakening of interest, the onuéa of our Lord 
and his apostles. Now we may safely divide these recorded in- 
cidents into manifestations of the divine presence, and manifes- 
tations of the divine power, or miracles strictly so called. With 
the former we are less concerned. They include, among other 
examples, the awe-inspiring scenes of Sinai and the mount of 
transfiguration, Manoah’s vision, the voice at our Lord’s bap- 
tism, and the celestial appearance witnessed by St. Paul at his 
conversion. Of these we can scarcely say whether they were 
deviations from the course of nature or not. We see at once 
that our definition of a miracle would not apply. The latter 
class exhibit two very different kinds. The turning of the 
waters of Egypt into blood, and the change of water into wine 
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at Cana, are severally types of that to which we refer, present- 
ing features strongly antithetical ; whilst in the passage of the 
Red Sea, the two features are shewn in the same miracle, the 
destruction of the enemies of God and the deliverance of his 
own people. On the one hand we have judicial miracles, on the 
other redemptive, or restorative: the former preponderating in 
the old dispensation, the latter in the new; whilst as it were to 
shew the close relation existing between the times of the law 
and of the gospel, we have the multiplication of the loaves 
closely corresponding to the manna, of which “he that gathered 
little had no lack ;” and the withering of the fig-tree, parallel 
to the destruction of the vegetation of Egypt. These are points 
of contact in the two series which add materially to the signifi- 
cance of the whole. 

The miracles which were of a judicial character might appear 
to fall in more with Hume’s superficial definition that they are 
violations of the laws of nature; our object however is to shew 
that even they were mutually consistent, in harmony with the 
divine government of the world, and more especially foreshadows 
of the age to come. In commenting upon the plagues of Egypt, 
the author of the apocryphal book of Wisdom remarks: “ For 
the elements were transposed among themselves (we@apyofo- 
peva) without losing their proper harmony ; as in a psaltery, the 
sounds of the harmonic scale, new proportioned among them- 
selves, change the mode of the music (wdvrore pévovta év 
nx), and yet all continues regular and in tune; which one may 
guess (é« THs Tov yeyovoTwy dyvews axpiBods) from an accurate 
view and examination of what then happened; for earthly 
things were turned into watery, and the things that before 
swam in the water now went upon the ground. The fire had 
power in the water, forgetting his own virtue; and the water 
forgat his own quenching nature. On the other side, the flames 
wasted not the flesh of the corruptible living things, though 
they walked therein ; neither melted they the icy kind of hea- 
venly meat, that was of nature apt to melt.” (Wisdom, xix. 18 
—21.) Reference is here made, though in very obscure terms, 
to the Israelites walking through the sea as on dry land, and 
the frogs (that before swam in the water) going on the dry land ; 
to the lightning, mingled with the hail, running like fire along 
the ground, and the locusts escaping its destructive power. The 
plagues of Egypt, and all other “ judicial” exercises of divine 
power, have a uniform significance, being no more than em- 
phatic exhibitions of the law already imposed on created things 
from the time when it was said to Adam, “ Cursed is the ground 
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for thy sake.” It is not, as we shall presently shew, consistent 
with nature that the waters should be turned into blood, any 
more than that the hard clod should need the plough, or the 
garden bed demand the removal of noxious weeds ; but it is the 
present constitution of things that sin should produce these re- 
sults, and even worse. The whole creation groans and travails 
with pain; nay, we know that the groaning will issue in an 
awful catastrophe. The earth, and the works that are therein, 
shall be burned up. The flood itself was a mighty miracle, ter- 
ribly suggestive of the final judgment. But whether we look at 
that waste of waters, or at Egypt desolated by the locust, or the 
thick darkness that might be felt, or the carcases of Pharaoh’s 
host, or the unburied army of Sennacherib, or even at the less 
awe-inspiring fig-tree cursed for its pretentious foliage,—we see 
the same law in operation, of which we are made sensible at 
every turn that the elements are by reason of sin “transposed 
among themselves,” and made to utter in a minor key that 
solemn dirge which chaunts the ruin of a fair creation. In the 
judicial miracles, therefore, we discern what too closely resem- 
bles the existing state of things, differing only in the essential 
feature, that the operation of the law by which the transgression 
is visited with punishment was made more palpable. Moreover 
the infliction of vengeance by means of the forces of nature, did 
not do away with that which was miraculous in their application. 
The antediluvians might have read in the strata of the earth the 
history of former convulsions. Volcanic action was no pew 
thing; it had already upheaved great mountains, and could be 
summoned by the God of nature to “ break up the fountains of 
the great deep.” So the people of Sodom and Gomorrah had 
often witnessed the fury of the elements, and seen the “sul- 
phurous and thought-executing fires, vaunt couriers to oak- 
cleaving thunderbolts,” and these were ready at any moment 
to expend their anger upon their polluted city. The miracle 
consisted in the degree of the infliction rather than the kind,— 
in the fact that their repentance would have stayed the destruc- 
tion, and not so much in their sin calling down the vengeance. 
Judicial miracles were therefore not otherwise than significant, 
calling attention to the divine operations—demanding a listen- 
ing ear to the exhortations of the heavenly prophet—and at the 
same time not widely deviating from the course of things which 
sin had introduced into the world. 

The other class of miracles, and that with which we are 
specially concerned, has already been referred to under the title 
of “redemptive.” ‘To justify this term, and at the same time 
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to render it intelligible, we must call to mind the past, present, 
and future conditions of the world. We need not dilate on the 
state of the earth as it was constituted prior to the fall,— 


‘* The seat of men, 
Earth with her nether ocean circumfused 
Their pleasant dwelling place. Thrice happy men, 
And sons of men, whom God hath thus advanced, 
Created in his image, there to dwell, 
And worship him, and in reward ¢o rule 
Over his works, on earth, in sea, or air, 
And multiply a race of worshippers, 
Holy and just ; thrice happy, if they know 
Their happinesss, and persevere upright.”’ 


It is clear that a main characteristic of Paradise, was the 
sway given to man over the forces of organic nature and the in- 
stincts of the brute. The earth brought forth abundantly— 
sickness was unknown—and amid the animals that tenanted the 
forest and the plain, man was the paramount lord. “Thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned him 
with glory and honour. Thou madest him to have dominion 
over the works of thy hands; thou hast put all things under 
his feet; all sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field ; 
the fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever pass- 
eth through the paths of the sea.” (Psalm viii. 5—8.) This origi- 
nal dominion over the created world is now to be discerned only 
by its ruins. Man has still the mastery, but under the condition 
that he shall maintain a perpetual conflict. Adam needed only 
to dress and keep the garden, to curb as it were its superabun- 
dant luxuriance; now, the hard clod demands “ adunci vulnera 
aratri rastrorumque ;” and if the plough is left unused, the 
ground soon refuses to yield any other increase than the noxious 
weed. But where industry is energetically maintained and 
scientifically directed, what wonderful advances the human fa- 
mily are able to make! It is a theme well worthy of the deep- 
est reflection, that God permits his fallen creatures to recover so 
much lost ground. Careful investigation and an unwearied fol- 
lowing up of discovery have revealed the more recondite powers 
of nature, and applied them to results so miraculous that we are 
constrained to refer to them just to repeat that they are not 
miracles. Steam and electricity, chemistry and the mechanical 
powers, have produced results which are gigantic and marvellous, 
and have a direct tendency to elevate the condition of mankind, 
not physically alone, but in an intellectual and social aspect. 
But when we have passed in review all the attainments of mo- 
dern science, and even considered the possibility of future deve- 
lopment, we only discern a certain capability in the constitution 
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of things ; we are not able to predict a perfect state. The moral 
degradation of human nature will ever be a bar to physical and 
social improvement. There are thousands in our Queen’s do- 
minions who are no more civilized than the Arab of the desert, 
and who avail themselves no more of the products of an ad- 
vanced age than if they lived in the days of Abraham. Science 
reveals her treasures only to the few, and is unable consequently 
to redeem the world. 

Revelation bids us expect what human effort can never ac- 
complish. Let science and industry make their greatest ad- 
vances in developing the fertility of the soil, it will be only in a 
regenerated earth that “the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
the rose; the parched ground shall become a pool, and the 
thirsty land springs of water.” (Isa. xxxv. 7.) Here is a dis- 
tinct promise of the removal of the curse pronounced on the 
ground for Adam’s sake,—a predicted withdrawal of thorns and 
thistles. So also the woes that more directly afflict humanity 
will be taken away. Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped ; then shall the lame 
man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing. (ver.5, 6.) 
The power also of man over the lower animals will be restored 
to its primitive completeness. “The wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the 
calf and the lion and the fatling together ; and a little child shall 
lead them.” (Isa. xi. 6.) We do not pause to dispute with those 
who would give to these prophecies an interpretation applying 
only to the spiritual state of the redeemed church. That they 
will have a plenary literal fulfilment may be argued from an un- 
deniable fact, and one that we are here more concerned to notice, 
viz., that the “ redemptive” miracles recorded in the Scripture 
literally correspond to these predictions. We are now endea- 
vouring to prove this peculiar feature from this correspondence, 
though the argument may easily be extended to establish the 
expectation of a real state of the world when the creature shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God/ 





f “In order to understand the full force of miracles, we must bear in mind their 
double aspect—outward as well as inward—as works of power and works of redemp- 
tion. The former view, which was almost exclusively studied in the last two cen- 
turies, is now well nigh forgotten; . . . but still the miracles are as important to the 
Christian faith providentially as morally ; and, as their redemptive significance is 
deep and varied, so is their outward manifestation perfect in extent and glory. It 
has been well observed, that there is nothing in them contrary to nature, while all is 
above nature; that the laws of existences around us are not broken, but resolved 
into higher laws ; that there is no creation out of nothing, but a freeing of the primi- 
tive order (xéou0s, mundus) from the lets and limitations of sin. Again, it is equally 
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* A miracle,” says Dr. Cumming, “is not, as some have tried to shew, 
contrary to nature, but is above and beyond what we call nature. For 
instance, when we read of our Lord’s healing the sick, and in other in- 
stances raising the dead, we hear it said this is contrary to nature. It is 
no such thing. We call it contrary to nature, because we say that sick- 
ness is natural. Sickness is not natural ; it isan unnatural thing; it is a dis- 
cord in the glorious harmony; it is a blot upon the fair creation ; it is most 
unnatural ; and was never meant originally to be. When we see our Lord 
raising the dead, we say it is unnatural; but it is not so ; because death is the 
unnatural thing, and the natural thing is putting an end to death, and bring- 
ing back everlasting and glorious life. Thus, then, the healing of the sick 
and the quickening of the dead are not contrary to nature, but the perfec- 
tion of nature ; it is the bringing back of nature to her pristine state ; it 
is restoring the primeval harmony ; it is the evidence of ancient happiness, 
and the augury of future; it is the demonstration to us that all the pro- 
phecies that describe the paradise that is to be are possibilities ; and hence, 
every miracle of our Lord was a flower snatched from the paradise that is 
to be—a tone of the everlasting jubilee sounding in the depths of the 
human heart; a specimen of that new genesis, under which there shall be 
no more sickness, nor sorrow, nor trial, but wherein former things shall 
lave passed away, and all things shall be made new.”—Foreshadows, 
pp. 9, 10. 


We have already said that the judicial miracles preponde- 
rated in the Old Testament dispensation, and the redemptive in 
the New. We remarked at the same time that each exhibited 
features held in common with the other, and that points of con- 
tact could be discerned in the two series. We may now add, 
that some of the redemptive miracles of the Old Testament are 
peculiarly worthy of notice, not only as being distinct in their 
character from those recorded in the New Testament, but as 
proleptically fulfilling certain prophetical descriptions of the age 
tocome. ‘The deliverance of the three children from the fur- 
nace, to which the proud anger of Nebuchadnezzar had con- 
signed them, was a literal fulfilment of the promise—* When 
thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned, neither 
shall the flames kindle upon thee.” So also the deliverance of 
Daniel from the lions was significant of man’s revived dominion 
over the beasts of the forest. The position of the faithful man 





true, though less observed, that they penetrate into every class of being with which 
we are connected—material, animal and spiritual ; that they now involve and again 
exclude natural means; that they alike give life and destroy it; that they rise above 
the laws of matter and change its accidents. The constancy and harmony of nature 
have been converted into an argument against an almighty Providence ; and in mi- 
racles we find the proper vindication of the perpetuity and extent of the Creator’s 
power. They prove his presence in all things against those philosophers, who, from 
the time of Epicurus, confound the law and Him who works the law; and, by a 
strange confusion, substitute, as it were, a theory of motion for a living force.””— 
Westcott’s Elements of the Gospel Harmony, p. 18, 19. 
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of God afforded a glimpse of the authority once possessed by 
man in paradise ; the instincts of fierce beasts were kept in 
submission—their natures cowed before him. Our Lord, in his 
charge to his apostles, was not unmindful of this characteristic : 
“They shall take up serpents ; and if they shall drink any deadly 
thing it shall not hurt them.” (Mark xvi. 18.) The water flow- 
ing from the rock, was significant of redemption extending to 
the earth itself. The same curse which had multiplied thorns 
and thistles, made large tracts into barren deserts. Now, as 
we have a subsequent promise that the parched land should be- 
come a pool, so do we see a miracle in which this promise was 
exemplified. There is every reason to believe that the water 
made to flow from the rock at Meribah followed the Israelites 
as a refreshing stream in all their wanderings. Had it been 
otherwise, the miracle must have been repeated with the same 
frequency as the supply of manna; but we gather from the ex- 
pression used by St. Paul (1 Cor. x. 4) that they drank of the 
rock that followed them, and that rock was Christ. Hence this mi- 
racle corresponded most closely to those of the New Testament, 
not only in affording a glimpse of a restored constitution of 
things, but in conveying a deep spiritual lesson. Without 
referring to the miracles which remain, we may well remark 
that a comparison between the two dispensations, allowing for 
the acknowledged difference, will shew that on the whole these 
deeply mysterious transactions present many points in common, 
but more especially will alike carry out the principle on which 
we insist, that besides indicating the presence of a divine 
worker, they harmonized with the constitution of nature, and 
afforded glimpses of that state of perfection to which our pre- 
sent condition is parenthetic and exceptional. 

With these qualifying remarks we submit to our readers the 
following passage of Dr. Cumming’s. 


** All the miracles recorded in the Old Testament scriptures were more 
in contact with external nature ; they were more visible, more colossal, and, 
if I might use the expression without being misconstrued, more gross in 
their character. It was the rending earthquake, the fire losing its power 
to consume, the wild beasts their ability to devour,—great, startling, por- 
tentous acts, fitted to awe and subdue the senses of all that beheld them. 
But when we look at the miracles of the New Testament, we find they 
are neither the whirlwind that rushes in its fury, nor the earthquake that 
spreads its terrible vibrations,’ nor the fire that consumes all that ap- 





9 We ourselves confess to a liability to the traditional exaggeration of the con- 
trasts between the dispensations of the Old Testament and the New. The personal 
presence (mapdévo.a) of Messiah gives the latter immeasurably the pre-eminence ; his 
miracles are not mediately but directly wrought ; but are there no earthquakes in the 
New Testament series? See Matt. xxvii. 51; xxviii, 2; Acts xvi. 26. 
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proaches it, but the ‘still small voice, —miracles that relate more to man’s 
soul than to man’s body, and occupy as it were a loftier sphere, hold com- 
munion with sublimer things, and give evidence of a new, and nobler, and 
more glorious dispensation.” —p. 71. 

This redemptive character we have no difficulty in tracing, 
when the benevolent acts of our Lord, and through his power 
those of his apostles, are passed in review. Here we are specially 
reminded that the world is in an abnormal state through sin, 
and that He who came to redeem exercised his power, and gave 
evidence of the nature of his mission, by the “ foreshadows and 
earnests of the age to come” which transpired in his miracles. 
They were equally memorials of primeval perfection, and as He 
who wrought them was perfect man, so in these works we see 
the Messiah. And this consideration is worthy of notice, for 
though we discern creative power, they are rather the acts of 
Him who “ upholdeth all things by the word of his power,”—of 
the Lord of the inheritance,—of the second Adam. Moreover, 
he commissioned his apostles to work the same miracles, and the 
miraculous power extended to less prominent believers, suggest- 
ing to us that hereafter all the people of God will recover a con- 
trol over created things, which has been in a great degree for- 
feited. The works themselves were varied in their character ; 
indeed, those which have been recorded present a variety that is 
worthy of special attention. St. John tells us that there were 
many other miracles which Jesus did, of which no record was 
made. If so, we have an instance of the silence of inspired 
Scripture, demanding the more close examination of that which 
is described. Let it be borne in mind, that these redemptive 
acts were in close harmony with the spiritual work of Christ ; that 
they were each of them parabolic in their character: not mere 
displays of power, but shewing a deep relation to the dispensa- 
tions of divine grace. It will be seen to be most important to 
study the series as a whole and in its natural sequence. The 
narratives that we possess are not written at random. An ana- 
lysis of any one Gospel will shew, not only that each miracle 
has its own essential characteristics, but that the order in which 
they occur is most systematic. We will take the first evangelist 
to exemplify our remark. The majority of the miracles given 
by St. Matthew are included in chapters viii. and ix. The ser- 
mon on the mount ends with chapter vii. He who taught as 
having authority, had revealed in his oral teaching the tAyjpopa 
of the law. So far, men were instructed by precept, and in a 
mode that addressed itself to the reason and the conscience. 
The same teaching now assumes a form more immediately ad- 
dressed to man,—appealing to sense, to the active emotions, 
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to the imagination, and at the same time calling the reason no 
less into exercise. These miracles divide themselves into two 
groups, coincident with the respective chapters. The first (chap. 
viii.) exemplifies Messiah reigning in his external kingdom ; the 
second, as reigning over the souls of men. We subjoin an 
analysis. 
I. Messiah reigning in his external kingdom, by manifest- 
ing authority over— 
1. The law. 
The leper cleansed by a touch (ver. 2—4). 
2. National exclusiveness. 
The healing of the centurion’s servant (5—13). 
3. Diseases. 
a The healing of Peter’s wife’s mother (14, 15). 
b Many healed, as Esaias prophesied (16, 17). 
4. The powers of darkness. 
Curing the demoniacs (16). 
5. The disturbances of the physical world. 
The stilling of the storm (23—27). 
6. The brute creation. 
Sending the devils into the swine (28—34). 


II. Messiah reigning over the souls of men. (chap. ix.) 
1. In forgiving sins. 
The paralytic healed (1—8). 
2. In answering prayer. 
a Acknowledging the power of faith. 
Woman with issue of blood (20—22). 
6 The prevalence of intercession. 
Raising Jairus’ daughter (23—26). 
ec Joint prayer. 
The blind man healed (27—31). 
d Prayer that lacked verbal utterance. 
The dumb devil cast out (32, 33). 


In thus analyzing any group of miracles, it is to be admitted 
that each one offers a choice of characteristic features; but if 
we have selected the leading feature in every instance, no one 
can deny that the order in which the evangelist has recorded 
them is very remarkable. Be it remembered that many demo- 
niacs were cured, many blind, many sick with divers diseases ; 
a selection has been given, and that obviously guided by the de- 
sign to embody the whole of Christ’s redemptive work. The 
instances recorded of Christ raising the dead admit of a marked 
distinction. They were three in number, and form an ascending 
series of degrees of difficulty. In the case of Jairus’ daughter, 
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which we may take first in order, the spirit had but just quitted 
the body, and would be supposed by the Jewish relatives to be 
hovering near its relinquished tenement, when Jesus commanded 
the reunion. The next case was that of the widow’s son at 
Nain, who was being carried to the place of interment when 
the miracle was wrought. Last in order is the raising of Laza- 
rus, and as the narrative is more explicit in its details, and 
the Saviour’s lesson which he drew from it more fully recorded, 
so was the miracle itself the most signal example of power, 
and most deeply prophetic of the general resurrection. He 
had lain in the grave four days, and decomposition had begun ; 
nevertheless, the summons was given to come forth, and Laza- 
rus obeyed. Here then was evidence of the power of Christ to 
raise the dead, either from the couch, the bier, or the sepulchre. 
Three instances sufficed to show this, and no more than three 
appear to have taken place. Moreover, miraculous power was 
exerted only so far as was necessary. Men were commanded to 
roll away the stone ; men were commanded to release the raised 
Lazarus from the grave-clothes, though in our Lord’s own resur- 
rection angels were summgned to perform these offices. The 
significance therefore of the miracles, however great in each 
instance, is immeasurably enhanced by viewing the entire series. 
They are not without a general law, and in their harmonious 
working present a foreshadowing of a glorious future. Dr. Cum- 
ming’s series of lectures develop this united view. This beautiful 
variety in the miracles themselves at once supplies him with dis- 
tinct topics. He finds what any other preacher would readily 
discover, that in elucidating these narratives every doctrine of 
Christianity presents itself to the notice; every relation of life 
passes under review—every social or political duty may be en- 
forced. Indeed, the miracles of our Lord supply a mine of 
heavenly wisdom which can never be exhausted. Deeply has 
Dr. Cumming dug into this mine, and faithfully has he displayed 
its treasures. Some of his finest passages are to be found where 
he describes their connection with future blessedness. We sub- 
join examples :— 


“When he fed the thousands with a few loaves and fishes, he gave an 
instalment of the reversal of the curse of barrenness, which fell upon the 
whole earth when man was sent forth from Eden to water it with his tears, 
and fertilize it with the sweat of his brow. And when he walked upon 
the yielding waves, and beckoned to the obedient winds, and the former 
slumbered at his feet like gentle babes, and the latter came to him like 
his own hired servants, he then showed that he was creation’s Lord, about 
to retune creation’s tangled strings, and bring it back again, like an Molian 
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harp, to its ancient order and perfection, when God’s spirit shall sweep 
over it, and bring out glorious and inexhaustible melody.” —p. 50. 


Again, in speaking of final bliss, he says :— 


* Tt will be a festival—a feast for the imagination, a feast for the in- 
tellect, a feast for the heart ; all the faculties of man’s soul will be feasted 
with things congenial to their nature. It will be the repose which all hu- 
manity, after its exile and its weary wanderings below, shall feel to be its 
home ; and in which home-born joys, like swallows under a roof, shall 
nestle for ever.”—p. 92. 


_ In the Lecture on Calming the Storm, we have the follow- 
ing :-— 


“No act of Jesus was finished when it was done; but it was signifi- 
cative of a greater act yet to be. All things, I believe, are far more typi- 
eal than we think them; all facts are pregnant with effects yet more 
glorious than these. There is no such thing as a dead fact—it is always 
living and prolific; and whatever Jesus did, especially, was significant of 
something yet brighter and better that Jesus will do. So then, the fact that 
he quelled the storm is only an earnest of that better day, when the great 
Peacemaker will come forth like the high priest from the holy of holies, 
and screw up creation’s strings to their primeval harmony, bring all things 
back to their Eden bliss, give the wind, and waves, and sea a new and 
a divine commission, recover and resume the sceptre, expel the disturber, 
reverse the curse, strip nature of her ashen garments, in which she has 
wept and groaned, a penitent and a sufferer, and put on her coronation 
robes, her bridal apparel, when the marriage of the Lamb shall have come, 
and all nature shall be made glad.”—>p. 278. 


In the Lecture on the Restored Son, a similar thought is 
developed :— 


“There is in this a type and foretaste of that which shall be at the 
grand resurrection of the pious dead; the delivery of this son to the 
mother is only a type and earnest of what shall be when every restored 
son shall be delivered to the rejoicing mother, and the joy that was felt in 
the home at Nain shall only be a dim, dim forelight of that intenser joy 
that shall be felt in the heavenly home, when all lost relationship shall be 
restored, all suspended communion shall be resumed, and each shall know 
the other, and reciprocate each other’s joys, and sing as they never sang 
before, that new song which is ever new and ever old, because it never 
wearies, and can never be exhausted.” —p. 424. 


The following passage is one of peculiar beauty : 


“Sleep is the Christian name for death; it is the beautiful and pro- 
phetic colour that Christ spreads over the features of the dead ; and is de- 
signed to teach us, that as sure as a morning comes to the sleeper on his 
couch, so sure an everlasting morning shall break upon the tenants of the 
tomb.”—p. 449. 
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We have endeavoured to establish, what is very clear to our 
own convictions, that redemptive miracles were acts of power 
and grace, bearing a definite relation to that condition from 
which the world has fallen, and which is reserved for its future 
enjoyment. We will not call them links between the past and 
the future, like an isthmus uniting two tracts of land; rather 
would we compare them to those scattered islands that form the 
archipelago between the Floridas and South America, sugges- 
tive of the fact that that was once solid continent which now 
the ocean has submerged. So our condition is one over which 
the waves of sin roll; but He who calms the waves can make 
the dry land to appear, and clothe it with ever-blooming ver- 
dure. This uniform tendency of our Lord’s miracles towards a 
happier condition of the human family, harmonizes with the 
efforts of scientific industry and skill. We have already ob- 
served that we are permitted to recover some of the ground that 
we have lost, though on the condition of unceasing toil. If the 
miracles accomplished these results, though by a process immea- 
surably more rapid, we discover in them an additional feature 
which demands our interest. And when we assert that miracles 
and the efforts of human skill had the same tendencies in this 
respect, we do not in the least derogate from the former, for 
whatever be the amount of human attainment, miraculous re- 
sults were always ultra-human and argued the presence of divine 
power. Indeed, the fact that the redemptive miracles in gene- 
ral tended to the amelioration of the species, supplies a new 
test of their reality, and this in opposition to the claims of the 
Romish thaumaturgists. Dr. Newman, for example, in writing 
to the Bishop of Norwich, says, “I really cannot conceive a 
thoughtful person denying that the history of the ark at the 
deluge is as difficult to reason as a saint floating on his cloak.” 
And in his own volume, (p. 299), says, ‘I think it impossible 
to withstand the evidence which is brought for the liquefaction 
of the blood of St. Januarius.” We think it a circumstance 
calculated to throw doubt, antecedently to all testimony, that 
floating cloaks and liquefying blood, would serve no useful end. 
At least we may assert this of the latter. The ark on the other 
hand accomplished a mighty purpose, in strictest harmony with 
the dealings of Providence with the world. Dr. Newman pro- 
ceeds in his letter to say that the account of the ark was more 
difficult to the reason, and the saint’s crossing the sea on his 
cloak Jess difficult. This we deny. It is infinitely more reason- 
able to suppose that where an important object is to be attained 
God will exert power sufficient, and as there are no limits to his 
power, the test of rationality must be applied to the end in 
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view, and not to the means which might be requisite. On the 
other hand, it is essentially contrary to reason to suppose that 
God should work Jittle miracles ; if the stone was removed from 
the sepulchre of Lazarus by the attendants without, and not 
by the man emerging from within, we may well conceive that 
St. Raymond would be left to cross the sea with very different 
appliances from those which Dr. Newman attributes to him. 
Most of our readers are aware that Dr. Newman has, with 
the greatest boldness (we might use the word effrontery), 
asserted the claims of his newly adopted church to miracu- 
lous gifts. He is so far consistent in so doing, inasmuch as 
Romish divines have always included miracles among the true 
tests of a church. It may be worth our while to examine this 
dogma before we proceed further, for it must be admitted that 
the power manifested in miracles generally would afford primd 
facie evidence of a divine mission. Now a reference to Scrip- 
ture shews that there have been good men who lived and died 
without working them, whilst there have been bad men who 
have worked them. Abraham, for example, may be classed 
among the former; Isaac and Jacob in like manner; Joseph’s 
name follows in the same category. David and Solomon like- 
wise ; and finally, it is said expressly of John the Baptist (John 
x. 41), that he did no miracle. Remarkable it is, that this 
should be placed on record. Our Lord would have us know that 
among all those who were born of women none were greater 
than John the Baptist, and yet the Evangelist is careful to in- 
form us that he wrought no miracle. All the features of his 
history are bold and prominent ; his manners were those of an 
ascetic; his denunciations of vice unflinching ; he was honored 
as the person selected to administer baptism to our Lord. His 
preaching attracted thousands from Jerusalem and the country 
round. But if he did all this, if he drew multitudes into the 
wilderness, if he were resorted to by the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, and even consulted by soldiers, if he rebuked a Herod for 
his sins, he resorted to no miracle. However such a gift might 
appear to us essential to the discharge of his exalted functions, 
he had it not. On the other hand, evil men have wrought mir- 
acles. We are aware that Dean Graves, Farmer, Patrick, and 
others, have been most careful to shew that when the magicians 
of Egypt imitated the miracles of Moses and Aaron, they pro- 
duced only a semblance, that all that they accomplished was 
jugglery or optical delusion. The same arguments are used 
with reference to the witch of Endor, and her summoning the 
spirit of Samuel. But there seems to be no Scriptural reason 
for denying the reality of these transactions or seeking to twist 
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from its natural sense the plain letter of the narratives. In the 
one case, Pharaoh, who had an opportunity of comparing the 
works of his magicians with those of Moses and Aaron, was ap- 
parently satisfied of their reality, and allowed himself to be de- 
ceived by them. The divine lesson conveyed was not that Sa- 
tanic miracles were impossible, but that divine miracles were 
superior to them. Jannes and Jambres, like Moses and Aaron, 
turned their rods into serpents, but the rods of the latter swal- 
lowed those of the former. In the other case, the witch of En- 
dor was herself affrighted by the apparition of Samuel, and the 
same preternatural power, we may surmise, that enabled her to 
raise the departed spirit, gave her discernment of Saul’s identity. 
Now we know that idolatrous Egypt, the tyrannical power by 
which God’s people were held in bondage was a type of the Anti- 
christ of the latterday. But we know that the miracles of Anti- 
christ will be real. There shall arise false Christs, and false pro- 
phets, and shall shew (dacovar) great signs and wonders ; inso- 
much that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the very elect 
(Matt. xxiv. 24). “He doeth great wonders, so that he maketh fire 
come down from heaven on the earth in the sight of men,” (Rev. 
xiii. 13). We have therefore a strong presumption that the magi- 
cians were permitted to exercise Satanic power and so allure 
Pharaoh to his final destruction. But without laying great stress 
on these disputed instances, we appeal to a statement of our 
Lord, which implies that miracles were wrought by those who 
were not his saints, and yet not wrought through Satanic influ- 
ence. Judas was probably an example of a class of those who 
do not attain to eternal life though placed in possession of the 
greatest privileges and opportunities. ‘ Many will say unto me 
in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? 
and in thy name have cast out devils? and in thy name have 
done many wonderful works (Svvdyes) ? And then I will pro- 
fess unto them (not, your wonderful works were unreal, but) I 
never knew you ; depart from me, ye that work iniquity,” (Matt. 
vii. 22, 23.) Let those who would seek to establish their claims 
by miracles take heed. The church of Rome may prove too 
much, and any other church that would use the same argument, 
even if the miracles could be attested by sufficient evidence, 
might place itself in a false position. The object of such un- 
usual displays of divine power has been to establish a new reve- 
lation. ‘They have clustered round great epochs, and have in- 
variably ushered in the promulgation of a new portion of the 
written Word. Can we conceive any of our modern divines 
working a miracle? Dr. Newman sarcastically admits that it 
would be absurd to conceive such a thing at the hands of a bishop 
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of the establishment, or a Wesleyan preacher, or a member of 
parliament. No more absurd, we think, than if St. Alphonsus 
Liguori or St. Philip Neri do the same. But by way of dismiss- 
ing the incongruous association of ideas that would be involved 
in the miracle-working of a living man, What, may we ask, 
would John Wesley or George Whitfield have effected, had they 
healed the sick or recalled to reason the frenzied lunatic? If 
they had no new message from heaven, they would only have 
deceived the people and even hindered their own usefulness. 
Their distinctive views would have been stamped with infalli- 
bility, and their differences would have become stumbling blocks 
to the unbeliever. Their miracles would have accredited them 
as apostles if not priests (sacerdotes), whilst in fact they were no 
more than ministers of the Word. By going forth in the spirit 
and power of him “ who did no miracle,” they were blessed in 
turning the hearts of many disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just. Blessed be his name who raised up such instruments for 
the revival of religion in a century of darkness, and who has not 
yet withdrawn from our land men on whom their mantle has 
fallen. Let us, however, quote the testimony of the Spirit in 
order that we may be reminded of our duty, if such pretensions 
are advanced as those to which we have alluded. “If there 
arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth 
thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or the wonder come to 
pass, whereof he spake unto thee, saying, Let us go after other 
gods, which thou hast not known, and let us serve them ; thou 
shalt not hearken unto the words of that prophet, or that dreamer 
of dreams : for the Lord your God proveth you, to know whether 
ye love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your 
soul,” (Deut. xiii. 1—3.) Dr. Biber, in his valuable and well- 
timed sermon, preached from this passage, thus comments on 
the pretended claims of the church of Rome. 


“ As to their ‘ antecedent credibility,’ though we deny not that God is 
able to produce, and may produce, any miraculous effect, if it so pleases 
him, and that therefore any alleged miracle is, in the abstract, credible, 
we emphatically deny that God will produce any miraculous effect in 
support of the Anti-christian doctrine of the church of Rome. And as 
regards the ‘evidence,’ we are not careful to answer the church of Rome. 
Whether the alleged miracles be mere human frauds and impostures, or 
whether they be of a supernatural character is to us a matter of perfect in- 
difference. If they are supernatural, we are satisfied that they are of the 
devil and not of God. With this answer we dismiss the call made upon 
us to ‘listen to evidence,’ adduced for the ‘ecclesiastical miracles’ of 
Rome. We repel the invitation as a snare of Satan, of whose devices we 
are not ignorant. The very fact that Rome does put forth such miracles, 
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the increased zeal and boldness with which she puts them forth, is but an 
additional proof that she is advancing with rapid strides towards the con- 
summation of her Antichristian system, the great apostasy and revelation 
of the man of sin, the son of perdition, to whose portraiture, as set forth 
by the Holy Ghost through St. Paul, the Papacy already bears so striking 
a resemblance.” —Biber, p. 12. 


The most curious, we might perhaps say grotesque, charac- 
teristic of Dr. Newman’s recent lectures, is the clever manner in 
which he manages to keep his countenance, whilst “ appealing 
to reason” for these absurd legends. The whole book in its 
every page is an ingenious sophism, and indeed its author evinces 
many of the best traits of an able controversialist. He knows 
how to be calm and gentlemanly, seldom indulges in invective, 
though he is an adept in the use of biting satire. If he has 
occasion to refer to an Oxonian bishop or a county member, he 
is a model of courtesy, though if a converted priest falls within 
his grasp, his libels are so furious and unguarded that he at once 
places himself within an easy distance of the law. When he can 
afford to be generous to his opponents, he gladly avails himself 
of the opportunity, and occasionally in his descriptions of Pro- 
testantism points out its strong elements in a manner for which 
we are disposed to thank him. He panegyrizes our translation 
of the Scriptures in glowing terms, exalts Milton’s poem as the 
great epic of Protestantism, and gives John Bunyan the credit 
of supplying to successive generations many of their stock-ideas. 
We can always discern in Dr. Newman the scholar thoroughly 
versed in the literature of his own country, the polished member 
of Oxford circles, but what is worse for himself, the old well- 
skilled Protestant controversialist. His arguments against us are 
in fact, mutatis mutandis, what he was long accustomed to use 
against his new friends. We learn, for the first time, that we are 
the adherents of tradition, believers in infallibility, worshippers 
of pomp and pageantry, stiflers of free enquiry, afraid of reason, 
partial to twilight. How his arguments will be approved when 
translated into classical Tuscan and read aloud in the camera 
privata of His Holiness, we cannot predict. If some of his pages 
find their way into the “ Law Reports,” we think that others 
may be inserted in the Index Expurgatorius. At the same time 
we know that Rome is not too scrupulous in the use of weapons, 
and is willing even to go to the armoury of the infidel, if so be 
advantage may be secured against the “ heretic.” 

Thus we have this “ Catholic” reasoner alleging the difficulty 
of believing the Incarnation, as an argument why we should 
believe that which is less mysterious in the cures wrought by 
saintly relics or in other miracles of the breviary. The infidel 
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will of course reply that as they are all confessedly beyond rea- 
son and experience, and he knows the traditional miracles to be 
unsupported by evidence, therefore he will deny the Scriptural 
accounts also. Popery or Infidelity are Dr. Newman’s alter- 
natives. Is he quite sure which of the two he has himself 
adopted ? 

Let us quote another paragraph, in which he makes a great 
parade of reason. 


“For our first principle is reason, in the same sense in which theirs is 
their reason, and it is quite as good a reason. Both they and we start 
with the miracles of the Apostles, and then their first principle or pre- 
sumption against our miracles is this: ‘What God did once, He is not 
likely to do again ;’ while our first principle or presumption for our mira- 
cles is this: ‘What God did once, He is likely to do again.’ They say, 
It cannot be supposed He will work many miracles ; we, It cannot be sup- 
posed He will work few.” p. 228. 


We need scarcely point out how shallow is the logic here 
employed. The writer knows as well as we can tell him, that 
the very object of a miracle is defeated if it recurs constantly, 
or rather it ceases to be a miracle. By so doing, it becomes 
nature, the law by which it is originated is constant, and no end 
is gained by its exhibition. In the infancy of civilization, the man 
of science is invested with the attributes of the magician, he 
who predicts an eclipse is an astrologer, the physician is a god 
and divine honours are offered to him. The results of science 
are to the inexperienced essentially miraculous, but as know- 
ledge is diffused they excite no more wonder than the pheno- 
mena with which we are familiar, the rising of the sun or the 
recurrence of the seasons. A saintly thaumaturgus would at 
best be a physician, more commonly perhaps, as his feats dege- 
nerated in usefulness, a conjuror and a mountebank. 

We may indeed marvel that modern Romanists should choose 
to remind us of this most frivolous chapter of Rome’s history, 
that the tenth century should be so ostentatiously forced upon 
the nineteenth ; but Dr. Newman is determined to promulgate 
to the world that he is an entire convert, and does not refuse the 
most indigestible dishes which he finds on the table where he 
has of late sat down. He saw from the first, that the condition 
imposed on every disciple of the one infallible church was a sur- 
render of private judgment. “Ac si cadaver” is the Jesuit 
motto; not easy to be adopted by living, thinking, obeying, re- 
sponsible man. Hard saying is this. What is to become of the 
five senses meanwhile? what is to be done with those noble 
faculties of the soul, which stamp us as immortal beings? How- 
ever, Dr. Newman makes the desperate plunge, “credo omne 
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quod credit ecclesia,” and into his belief he sweeps all that he 
finds. Infallibility, Mariolatry, rebaptization, the surrender of 
orders, transubstantiation, the denial of the cup, indulgences, 
penance, the confessional, monkery, saint-worship, and thauma- 
turgism, all are to be swallowed down at one tremendous effort 
of nature. And then with a plethora that almost chokes him, 
struggling for breath, but with a desperate effort to appear calm, 
he boasts of his feat to an astonished but compassionating world. 


“For myself, lest I appear in any way to be shrinking from a deter- 
minate judgment on the claims of some of those miracles and relics, which 
Protestants are so startled at, and to be hiding particular questions in what 
is vague and general, I will avow distinctly, that putting out of question 
the hypothesis of unknown laws of nature (which is an evasion from the 
force of any proof), I think it impossible to withstand the evidence which 
is brought for the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples, and 
for the motion of the eyes of the pictures of the Madonna in the Roman 
States. I see no reason to doubt the material of the Lombard crown at 
Monza; and I do not see why the Holy Coat at Tréves may not have been 
what it professes to be. I firmly believe that portions of the True Cross 
are at Rome and elsewhere, that the crib of Bethlehem is at Rome, and 
the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul also. I believe that at Rome too lies 
St. Stephen, that St. Matthew lies at Salerno, and St. Andrew at Amalfi. 
I firmly believe that the relics of the saints are doing innumerable miracles 
and graces daily, and that it needs only for a Catholic to show devotion to 
any saint, in order to receive special benefits from his intercession. I 
firmly believe that saints in their life-time have before now raised the dead 
to life, crossed the sea without vessels, multiplied grain and bread, cured 
incurable diseases, and stopped the operation of the laws of the universe 
in a multitude of ways. , Many men, when they hear an educated man so 
speak, will at once impute the avowal to insanity, or to an idiosyncracy, or 
to imbecility of mind, or to decrepitude of powers, or to fanaticism, or to 
hypocrisy. They have a right to say so, if they will, and we have a right 
to ask them why they do not say it of those who bow down before the 
mystery of mysteries, the Divine Incarnation. If they do not believe this, 
they are not yet Protestants; if they do, let them grant that He, who has 
done the greater may do the less.” p. 299. 


Do we, dear friend, charge you with insanity, or fanaticism, 
or hypocrisy? No, we only charge you with consistency. The 
saintly acts are mere hospital cures or chemical experiments, in 
comparison of the one gigantic miracle that you believed years 
before you left Oxford. Yes, there is a miracle which you pro- 
fess to have wrought yourself, more astounding, more prodigious, 
involving an infinitely greater exertion of thaumaturgic power, 
than any recorded in the Gospels. We can understand how a 
divine person can have multiplied a few loaves to feed five thou- 
sand, but how in the name of all that is sacred, or that appeals 
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to reason, or to faith, can a priestly word, or a priestly act, or a 
priestly intention, transubstantiate a wafer into the “ body, blood, 
soul, and divinity” of Christ? Yes, you may say that the word 
only is that of man, but the power is of God ; still the “ inten- 
tion” of the priest gives the command to the Divine Essence, 
for if that intention is withdrawn, you suppose no more change 
to take place than when the profligate priests were heard by 
Luther to say, “ Panis es, et panis manebis ; vinum es, et vinum 
manebis.”' If any of your own church repudiate a belief in 
these legends, and we believe that the majority of thinking men 
among them consider them useful for the common people, and 
no more, we apply to them your own argument, “ They have a 
right to say so, if they will, and we have a right to ask them 
why they do not say it of those who bow down before the prodigy 
of prodigies, the transubstantiated wafer. If they do not believe 
this, they are not yet Romanists; if they do, let them grant 
that priests who have done the greater may do the less.” 

One question remains, which involves more difference of 
opinion, and requires more lengthy investigation than our 
readers would be disposed to attend to. We refer to the en- 
quiry, When did miracles cease in the Church? Our Lord’s 
parting charge to his apostles implies that they were to be con- 
tinued for a time at least :—“ These signs shall follow them that 
believe: in my name they shall cast out devils; they shall speak 
with new tongues; they shall take up serpents; and if they 
drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them: they shall lay 
hands on the sick and they shall recover” (Mark xvi. 17, 18). 
Augustine speaks of miraculous works being acccomplished in 
his own time, and church historians are unwilling to deny that 
in the first three centuries of the Christian era, miracles were 
common. The cautious Mosheim says‘: “ As to the miracles 
attributed to Antony, Paul the Hermit, and Martin, I give 
them up without the least difficulty, and join with those who 
treat these pretended prodigies with the contempt they deserve. 
I am also willing to grant, that many events have been rashly 
esteemed miraculous, which were the result of the ordinary laws 
of nature; and also that several pious frauds have been impru- 
dently made use of, to give new degrees of weight and dignity 
to the Christian cause. But I cannot, on the other hand, assent 
to the opinions of those who maintain that, in the fourth cen- 
tury miracles had entirely ceased.” The history of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, and indeed all the best accredited accounts of 
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the miracles of the early church indicate that they were wrought 
chiefly as signs to the unbelievers, that so long as a necessity 
existed similar to that which made them useful instruments in 
the hands of the apostles, they were sparingly permitted. The 
question itself, however, offers primd facie evidence that they 
were not continued in a settled state of the church. If we ar- 
range these gifts in three divisions—tongues, the casting out of 
devils, and healing the sick, we see that the latter was the most 
likely to be continued. We believe that demoniacal possession 
was confined to the apostolic age, and was Satan’s great artifice 
to counterfeit the Incarnation. This opinion, we know, is held 
by many, and if true at once disposes of our question with re- 
gard to the power of effecting its cure. With regard to tongues, 
St. Paul expressly tells us, (1 Cor. xiv. 22), that “ they are for 
a sign, not to them that believe, but to them that believe not.” 
This was exemplified on the day of Pentecust, when Parthians, 
Medes, and Elamites, men of all countries, heard, each in their 
own tongues, the wonderful works of God. The church of Rome 
has not aspired to this gift, but has done just the reverse, de- 
priving the people of all lands of the privilege of hearing the 
word of God, except in a language that they do not understand. 
We know that this gift is claimed even in our own day, but we 
doubt whether it has been tested. Let a Welshman hear in 
Paris, or an Abbeokutan in London, an addressin his o wn ver- 
nacular, and let the speakers be acquainted only with French 
and English respectively, and tongues will then “ be for a sign.” 
When the Jewish nation shall be converted in a body and as- 
sembled at Jerusalem, they will present the spectacle, without mi- 
raculous aid, of a missionary body prepared to go out into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature. They are learn- 
ing those tongues in their dispersion which they will continue to 
speak when they are gathered. We infer then, that as the 
early church assumed a more settled aspect, the miraculous gifts 
gradually ceased. That they will again be resumed in the last 
days we are prepared to believe, and not the less so because we 
are warned that Antichrist will have his counterfeits. What 
then, meanwhile, is our duty? To hold fast by the Word of 
God, to covet earnestly the best gifts. The miracles of our 
Lord are left on record in all their fulness of divine teaching, 
that we may know how to distinguish between the precious and 
the vile. It would be well if Christians at the present crisis 
gave heed to their instruction, and consider well that infallible 
inspiration which they demonstrate as existing in the written 
word of truth. 
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ANCIENT ORIENTAL PALACES. 


The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis restored. By Jamus 
Ferevusson, Esq. London. 1851. 


ScrEencE owes its development to two very different classes of 
investigators. In the one, the observant faculties predominate, 
in the other, the reflective. A spirit of enterprize leads men 
who ally themselves with the former to ascertain new facts re- 
gardless of the relation which acquired knowledge may assume 
with the results of other men’s labours. It is the province of 
the other order of enquirers patiently to digest these results, 
and in teaching the world how to bring them to a useful appli- 
cation, they render a service if not equally brilliant with the 
former, at least as valuable. Of these, the one may be found 
risking health and life in the ice-bound circle of the polar re- 
gion, or tracing a civilization anterior to that of Greece or 
Rome in the wilds of Yucatan, or roaming amidst the jungles 
of an African interior in quest of new tribes of animals and 
birds, while the other brings to bear the synthetical powers of 
an observant mind, and on the data thus supplied builds a 
superstructural theory perhaps more consonant with truth, from 
the very fact that his isolated position enables him to take a 
wide and comprehensive view of the matters under discussion. 
The book before us ranks among this latter class. “It has,” 
to quote Mr. Fergusson’s own words, “no new discoveries to 
announce of facts or things brought to light in the countries 
of which it treats, all the reasonings being founded on data 
already published and in the hands of the public.” From this 
statement we are led to expect that the accumulated labours of 
Botta, Rawlinson and Layard, will undergo the digestive pro- 
cess, and receive such coherency as to make them available for 
the purposes of illustration. Nor are we disappointed; the 
biblical critic, the historian, and the antiquary, will alike 
find that one earnest mind has been engaged in their behalf, 
and that results which a few years ago would have been deemed 
purely hypothetical are now reduced to absolute certainty. 
Little did Dr. Jules Mohl think, when in 1842 he advised 
M. Botta, then about to proceed as consul to Mosul, to turn 
his attention to the probable site of Nineveh, that he was open- 
ing a vein of knowledge which promises to be as fruitful in re- 
sults as it was unexpected in its discovery. The Doctor cer- 
tainly deserves our most grateful acknowledgments for promoting 
an investigation which otherwise might have been delayed for 
some generations—no less than the indefatigable savan, by 
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whose agency we are enabled to realize the state of art and 
civilization as they existed 3000 years ago. 

The early part of this book is devoted to the mutual relation 
of Egyptian and Assyrian chronology, in which Mr. Fergusson 
enters with all the zest of an antiquarian and controversialist, 
and exhibits in a tabular form the parallelism of the two em- 
pires, allowing to Egypt a priority of eight centuries. There 
is one feature common to the early history of these two coun- 
tries, upon which much light has been thrown by the interpre- 
tation of the inscriptions recently disclosed ; viz., the discre- 
pancy that exists between native and foreign historians. With- 
out the internal evidence of the hieroglyph the veracity of 
Manetho would have been called in question, and the preference 
have been given to the Greek historians, who from uncertain 
sources and at second hand compiled their histories, and not 
unfrequently called invention to the aid of memory—and thus 
all that has been learned from the cuneiform inscriptions tends 
to confirm the account of Herodotus whenever he relates an 
event on his own responsibility. 

But the annals of Assyria have yet to be disclosed, expecta- 
tion is rife, and fancy already associates each sculptured slab 
with the names, dates, and localities, of Scripture history, soon 
we hope to be identified by the interpretation of the “ hand- 
writing on the wall.” 

The second part of Mr. Fergusson’s work is devoted to archi- 
tecture, such as we find it in Persepolis and Nineveh, two cities, 
which, though not more than 800 miles apart, present a most 
extraordinary difference in appearance and construction, although 
a common origin is suggested by the similarity of their detail. 
The difference alluded to is the absence of what Mr. Ruskin, in 
his Stones of Venice, calls the “wall veil” at Persepolis, while 
in Khorsabad and other Ninevite ruins this feature constitutes 
the sole point of interest. We must, in default of a better, 
accept Mr. Fergusson’s solution, though purely conjectural, that 
in the one city the walls of sun-burnt brick have been washed 
away, while in the other case the columns have been removed by 
some sacrilegious victor; an example followed in later times by 
the nephews of Paul IIJ., who reared a Farnese palace out of 
the spoils of a Colosseum.* 

In order that we may the more readily enter into the spirit 
of Persepolitan architecture, Mr. Fergusson has presented us 
with a restoration of the Palace of Xerxes, and invested with 
a profusion of Oriental magnificence the fragments that in their 
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isolated grandeur remind the beholder of those equally singular 
but unpretending monoliths that lie scattered on Salisbury 
Plain. To those accustomed only to the nicely calculated pro- 
portions of classic, or the expressive luxuriance of Gothic archi- 
tecture, there is something bewildering in the apparent incon- 
gruities of this most singular palace. To form a conception of 
its ancient appearance we must figure to ourselves a platform 
about 1500 feet long and 900 feet deep, divided into three ter- 
races of very unequal size and differing in level. The ascent 
to the northern terrace is perhaps the noblest example of a 
flight of stairs to be found in any part of the world. It con- 
sists of a double ascent, divergent at the base but coincident 
on a spacious landing at the level of the terrace, the steps being 
laid at such an angle that horsemen could ascend without diffi- 
culty. The adaptation of this arrangement for military proces- 
sions, and the prominent position it offers for sculptural deco- 
ration will be obvious on a slight consideration. “These 
staircases were in fact to the Persians what the tympana of 
their temples were to the Greeks,—the great iconostases or 
image places whereon they lavished all the resources of their 
art. As being so much nearer the eye, the Persian arrangement 
had perhaps in many respects the advantage.” Generally the 
flat part in front between the tops of the two converging stairs 
is occupied by colossal guards with spears standing face to face, 
in the centre the spandrils are filled by a combat of a lion 
killing a bull. In the smaller examples the processions of per- 
sons bringing gifts are represented on the balustrades, as if 
ascending the stairs ; but on the example we have above alluded 
to these figures occupy the whole space between the central 
and side flights, and are there arranged in three rows, one above 
the other. As no instance of an Assyrian staircase has yet 
been found, we cannot do better than supply the hiatus by an 
analogous arrangement until future excavations render this 
appeal to Persepolis unnecessary. It will greatly add to the 
interest that the description of Solomon’s literal or Ezekiel’s 
mystical temple inspires, if we conceive such an ascent to the 
platform as this, guarded by symbolical effigies whose colossal 
size and unnatural conformation would create a feeling of 
wonder closely allied to reverential awe. The effect produced 
on the mind of a royal visitor, herself no stranger to the tro- 
phies of Egyptian skill and science, is thus graphically de- 
picted : “ And when the Queen of Sheba had seen all Solomon’s 
wisdom, and the house that he had built, and the meat of his 
table, and the setting of his servants, and the attendance of 
his ministers and their apparel, and his cup bearers, and his 
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ascent by which he went up into the house of the Lord, there was 
no more spirit in her,” 1 Kings x. 4,5. From a consideration 
of the ascent we now come to the building itself. The walls 
have totally disappeared, but we are not left entirely to con- 
jecture as to their size, since there must have been a corre- 
spondence between the wall and the door-jamb that formed a 
part of it. This is 17’ 10” in thickness, according to Texier, 
plate 93, a fact which leads us to the conclusion that the walls 
were built of mud bricks, and covered with glazed and enamelled 
tiles, which would afford a field for the polychromatic decoration 
that is a prevailing feature in all Eastern architecture. Inter- 
nally there were six rows of hexastyle pillars, whose bases 
occupy one eleventh of the whole area. The columns them- 
selves both of the central platform and the porticoes by which 
the building is flanked bear an affinity to Ionic, but far sur- 
pass the Grecian development of that order in elaboration of 
detail, and evince a combination of invention and contrivance 
that well accord with the magnificence of the whole design. 
When we have supplied the walls in conformity with the situa- 
tion and dimensions of the door-jambs, and sixty-four feet high 
to correspond with the columns that are yet standing, we shall 
encounter another difficulty in covering over an area equal to 
that of the quadrangle of Somerset House. The interval be- 
tween the columns is so great that we cannot conceive stone 
architraves carried on these points of support so as to form a 
flat ceiling. The difficulty might have been met by the more 
modern process of vaulting, but the Persepolitans seem to have 
been unacquainted with the use of the arch. We must therefore 
resort to trabeation, and to this end the form of the capitals is 
eminently suited. They are composed of two demi-bulls, ad- 
dorsed, and in the hollow junction of their backs there is great 
reason to believe the ends of the principal bearing beams were 
secured. So far the restoration is complete and in accordance 
with the existing ruins, but Mr. Fergusson proposes an addition 
which may be looked upon as his most ingenious hypothesis, for 
if we once recognize its admissibility it will be found equally 
applicable to the buildings in process of exhumation at Khor- 
sabad and Koyunjik. 

At a distance of three or four miles from Persepolis there is 
a tomb dedicated to the memory of Darius, representing a por- 
tico similar in design to the palace we have above described, 
over which there is a stage supported by two rows of figures 
bearing it on their uplifted hands, upon which the king is repre- 
sented in the act of adoration. This rock-hewn temple of Da- 
rius offered to Mr. Fergusson an explanation of the anomalous 
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features not only of Persepolitan and Assyrian, but even of 
Jewish architecture. Assuming that the upper chamber is the 
principal apartment, we gain an explanation of the dispropor- 
tionately low roof and deficiency of light observable both in the 
palaces and temples of the East. A reference to this will illus- 
trate the “summer chamber of Eglon” (Judges iii. 20), “the 
upper chamber” to which David retired, in his excess of grief 
(2 Sam. xviii. 33), and the “ altars that were on the top of the 
upper chamber of Ahaz, which the kings of Judah had made” 
(2 Kings xxiii. 12), all rendered in the Septuagint by the word 
vmepwov ; but more than all-it will confirm the description of the 
upper story of wood, so circumstantially detailed in the eighth 
book of Josephus,’ an account hitherto misunderstood or dis- 
credited. When the temple was rebuilt by Zerubbabel, this 
upper story, or talar, seems to have been omitted—at least, that 
is the inference drawn by Mr. Fergusson from the assigned re- 
duction of sixty feet in the height ;° but subsequently it formed 
part of Herod’s restoration, as we incidentally learn from an 
account of a failure in its foundations, which does not seem to 
have interfered with the performance of public worship in the 
substructure. Mr. Fergusson avoids entering into the question 
of the use of this upper stage, when thus grafted on a Jewish 
temple, but holds out the hope that we may yet obtain further 
information from Syrian or Assyrian exhumations. From a 
consideration of the temple we proceed to another of Solomon’s 
buildings, known in Scripture phraseology as the “ House of 
the Forest of Lebanon.” This building was used as a judicial 
court, and from its size and arrangement would form a noble 
edifice, worthy of its royal founder, and the magnificent design 
of which it made an integral feature. The few verses that 
inform us as to the nature of its construction are sufficiently 
obscure, and the manner in which the passage is rendered in 
the Septuagint and the Archeologia of Josephus does not afford 
us any additional information. We give the passage as we find 
it in the lst Kings vii. 2—5 :—“ He built also the house of the 
forest of Lebanon ; the length thereof was an hundred cubits, 
and the breadth thereof fifty cubits, and the height thereof 
thirty cubits, upon four rows of cedar pillars, with cedar beams 
upon the pillars. And it was covered with cedar above, upon 
the beams that lay on forty-five pillars, fifteen ina row. And 
there were windows in three rows: and light was against light 
in three ranks.” The contradiction involved by the statement 
that there were four rows of pillars (in the second verse), and 
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the indirect allusion to three rows in the third verse, might be 
reconciled by supposing the number four to have reference to 
the intervening aisles, were it not for the description that follows 
of the windows in three rows, which must refer either to those 
at the end or at the side; the context will not admit of the for- 
mer, we must therefore adopt the latter arrangement, though we 
differ from Mr. Fergusson in the precise way in which he has 
carried it out. If we were to take the Exhibition Building in 
Hyde Park, and strip it of its outermost aisles, we should gain 
some idea of the probable outline of this Jewish basilica. There 
would then be a nave and two side aisles. The nave roof, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fergusson’s plan, would be carried by /wo rows 
of pillars, but as ¢hree rows are mentioned in the Scriptural 
account, he would adopt one of the rows dividing the aisle 
from the nave, and reject the other, “as it may probably have - 
been walled up or divided by a screen, so that though four 
ranges, or sixty pillars, supported the roof, only three ranges, 
or forty-five, stood free on the floor, which would at once ex- 
plain the apparent discrepancy of the text.” Our own idea is, 
that the four rows refer not to the columns themselves, but to 
the intervening aisles. This tristyle arrangement would give 
forty-five columns in three rows of fifteen each, and the four 
alleys, to use an old expressive word, would coincide with the 
number as quoted above in the second verse. The upper story 
of wood, or talar as we may call it, would give one “rank” of 
lights, and the main building the other two. But whether this 
be the true version or no is of little consequence. 


“What principally interests us here,” says Mr. Fergusson, “is to 
know that the roof of this great basilica was supported by rows of cedar 
pillars about ten feet apart, in the direction of the length of the hall, and 
fifteen apart in a lateral direction if there were four rows, and eighteen 
apart if three: in this respect strongly resembling most of those of Perse- 
polis, and all those at Nineveh, as well as that at Ecbatana above referred 
to. The proportions of the hall were also about half way between those 
of Persepolis and Nineveh, for at the first-named city they were always 
square. Here two squares, or twice the length of the breadth, was the 
proportion given; and at Nineveh they were seldom under three squares in 


length.” —p. 227. 


No commentary ever proved more useful in reducing the in- 
volved account of Josephus to the level of architectural criti- 
cism than the recent discoveries at Nineveh. Does he tell us 
that Solomon “made use of stones of ten cubits, and wain- 
scoted the walls with other stones that were sawn?” the de- 
scription would literally seem intended for Khorsabad. “ Does 
his fancy revel in the ‘ galleries devoted to pleasure,’ and splen- 
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did halls for feasting and drinking, adorned on all sides with 
gold ;” or the “ groves which were beautiful to look at, and at 
the same time protected the body from the fierce rays of the 
sun?” we look to Assyria, and while the recent discoveries attest 
the veracity of his graphic sketches, they owe much of their 
elucidation to his correctness of detail. Such are the sources 
whence we must derive our illustrations of Hebrew architec- 
ture : 

“ All analogies drawn from any Egyptian buildings have most signally 
failed in this respect, and those derived from classical architecture only 
serve to show how men may deceive themselves on such a point. An 
Assyrian temple would be of course the best illustration, but till that is 
found, the Persepolitan must suffice, and in fact leaves very little to be 
desired.” —p. 224. 


Here we may take our leave of Persepolis, and travel north- 
ward, to the long-lost capital of Assyria, where Shalmaneser 
and Sennacherib ruled, Jonah prophesied, and over which Ze- 
phaniah, Nahum, and Ezekiel uttered their sublime denuncia- 
tions. The names of Khorsabad and Koyunjik have now be- 
come familiar to us; whilst the accurate descriptions of modern 
travellers enable us to conjecture the limits of the ancient city, 
and to realize its present aspect. Situate on the alluvial plain 
of the Tigris, now strewed with the debris of palaces and tem- 
ples, (which for centuries have served to supply the require- 
ments of Arabian builders), is the field or quarry in which 
European energy has been as busily engaged in the search for 
antiquities as ever Californian settler was in the search for gold. 
The first object that betokens the former grandeur of the buried 
city, is a mound traversing the site of a rectangular wall, and 
enclosing an area of rather more than a square mile, capable of 
containing about 65,000 inhabitants, at the rate of fifty square 
yards to an individual—a large population for an eastern city. 
Impinging upon this wall, and partly projecting beyond it, is a 
group of buildings consisting of a palace and temple, with their 
respective courts, the nucleus probably of that “ rejoicing city 
that dwelt carelessly, that said in heart, I am, and there is 
none beside me.” ‘The greater part of the Assyrian importa- 
tions now lying in the Louvre, have been derived from this 
source, nor can we wonder at the number of the bas-reliefs, 
when we find that the surface-wall thus enriched, extended 
2,500 feet internally, and 1,500 externally, with an average 
height of ten feet. The subjects embrace warlike achievements 
and peaceful processions, scenes of domestic life, and the trophies 
of the chase. In these the king appears at one time exercising 
regal, at another sacerdotal functions, and maintains the two- 
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fold character history has assigned to Eastern monarchs, and 
which we find exemplified in the Scripture in Melchisedek, and 
subsequently in Solomon, who though not of the priestly order, 
yet himself performed the most solemn service at the dedication 
of the temple. It is singular that in this palace, which has 
been assigned by tradition to the warlike Semiramis, no female 
should be represented, except in a servile attitude, or inciden- 
tally pleading for the life of a captive—a fact which tends to 
strengthen the argument of those who would rank this royal 
Amazon among the mythical characters of an heroic age, or re- 
gard the exploits attributed to her genius as unclaimed acts of 
valour, which a poetic has concentrated on a fabled conception 
of its own creative fancy. It is satisfactory to leave “tradition’s 
doubtful light,” and examine the internal evidence now made 
public through M. Botta’s magnificent folios. From the plan 
there given of this temple, we have no means of ascertaining 
either the number or material of the columns employed to sup- 
port the roof; and as the stylar arrangement is absolutely ne- 
cessary in a building of such magnitude, their disappearance 
argues either removal or destruction. If we suppose them to 
have been of stone, their convenient size would favour the for- 
mer supposition ; but if wood was the material employed, there 
would be an additional liability to destruction from the effects 
of fire or time. 

At Persepolis we have no evidence to lead us to suppose that 
the revétement wall, or sculptural panel above alluded to, existed 
in the decastyle hall of Xerxes or elsewhere ; but in Khorsabad 
the bas-reliefs have been discovered in situ, and present certain 
conditions that must be attended to in any attempt at restora- 
tion. As the walls have been traced to a height of thirteen 
feet, and the position of the alabaster slabs precludes the ordi- 
nary fenestral arrangement, much ingenuity has been exercised 
in attempting to discover the method by which the light was in- 
troduced. Flandin published a theory that the roof consisted 
of a single kiln-burnt brick vault, thirty-three feet span. Botta 
rejects this idea as inconsistent with probability, not one such 
brick, or even fragment of a brick, having been discovered, and 
would substitute “a mode of roof still found in Armenia, by 
which timbers laid horizontally are made to form a sort of domi- 
cal skylight, or rather louvre, to admit light and carry off 
smoke.” This theory is hardly tenable, if we reject, as M. 
Botta does, the intermediate points of support. Mr. Layard 
simply takes off a portion of the roof, a plan obviously unsuitable 
in a country obnoxious to the vertical rays of a meridian sun, 
and the drenching torrents of a rainy season. Mr. Fergusson’s 
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solution of the difficulty meets all the requirements of the case, 
and affords an explanation of the unusual size of the circumfe- 
rent walls. His proposition is to raise the wall eight feet above 
the slabs, or in other words, eighteen feet above the ground, 
and carry up a parapet two feet high round its outer and inner 
face, thus forming a terrace round the whole building, probably 
boarded to protect the perishable nature of the wall. Ranged 
at intervals there would be dwarf pillars supporting the roof, and 
forming a second terrace, while the central roof would be car- 
ried by two rows of columns, and lighted by a species of clear- 
story. The light thus admitted through the loggias might be 
modified to any extent by the use of curtains, and the angle at 
which it entered would render the apartment inaccessible to the 
direct rays of the sun, or the inclemency of a driving storm. 
This theory not only meets the architectural requirements of 
the case, but is perfectly in accordance with the nature of the 
climate and the habits of the people : 


“The ground floor thus arranged,” says Mr. Fergusson, “ was com- 
posed of rooms of great height, perfectly lighted and well ventilated, while 
from the immense thickness of their walls they must have been warm in 
winter and cool in summer ; whereas the upper story had a series of inner 
apartments through which the fresh breeze always blew, and of outer ones 
which must always have afforded a cool and shady side, for they face 
every point of the compass except the south; and either for recreation 
during the day or sleeping at night, as men sleep in the east, must have 
formed a suite more suitable to the climate than any modern palace I am 
acquainted with.”—p. 275. 


To account for the ruin of such an edifice we must suppose that 
the fire which has left its destructive seal on all the Ninevite 
palaces first took effect on the wooden columns, and spreading 
to the roof spent its fury on the beams and superimposed story 
of wood, the floor of which (probably of indurated mud some 
three or four feet thick) falling in by its own weight, would bury 
everything beneath it, and at once complete the ruin : the walls, 
too, stripped of their protection from the weather, would speedily 
disintegrate and add to the general wreck, but by a fortunate 
paradox increase the security of the alabaster tableaux which 
constitute the Assyrian Fasti. 

Such is Nineveh in the nineteenth century,—h “ solitary, 
silent, solemn scene.” But let us raise it awhile from its nadir 
of degradation to its zenith of prosperity, and notice how far 
the religion of the country has influenced the development of its 
art. The nation, that from an uncertain origin seeks to estab- 
lish a religion will summon the aid of the Tourys, and by a 
skillfully woven epos clothe her heroes with the attributes of 
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gods, and her deities with the sympathies of men ; and by such 
inventions as the theogony of Hesiod, the machinery of the 
Homeric poem, or the hero-worship of the Roman Pantheon, 
assume a divine original, and willingly admit a claim of spiritual 
subjection to those under whose tutelage she places herself. 
But with Assyria it was not so,—hers was no uncertain history. 
“Out of the land of Shinar went forth Asshur, and builded 
Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, and Calah, and Resen be- 
tween Nineveh and Calah ; the same is a great city.” The second 
arch-progenitor of mankind yet trod the soil on which his great 
grandchildren were founding initial empires. ‘Traces of the 
deluge were yet fresh in the eyes of the mighty hunter before 
the Lord, when he first set patriarchal governmént at defiance, 
and instituted the more despotic sway of an absolute chieftain. 
Here we recognize the true epos,—each bas-relief that signalizes 
the feats of Nimrod’s warlike successors is a fragment of a grand 
epic poem, which, unlike “the tale of Troy divine,” presents no 
fabled hero or mythic plot of intriguing deities. The religion of 
Assyria must have taken its rise in the traditions communicated 
by Noah to his immediate descendants. These would consist of 
the unity, spiritual existence, and infinite power of the Deity. 
The abstract idea thus presented to the faith of the worshipper 
would soon find its equivalent or representative in some appre- 
ciable object, of which the highest type is Sabeanism, and the 
lowest the reptile-worship of the Egyptians,—the anthropomor- 
phism of Greece and Rome holding an intermediate position. 
This latter form of worship was regarded by eastern nations with 
horror. ’ 


“The Persian,” says Mr. Fergusson, “ never dared attempt the noble 
blasphemy of the Greek, and was content to represent his fellow men, 
such as they were, never as following their ordinary avocations but only 
: their festive state, as administering to the greatness of their sovereign 
ord. 

This abhorrence from investing the image of a living creature 
with the insignia of a god is not incompatible with further de- 
clension from the truth. The first and most natural develop- 
ment, the worship of fire, is substituted for that of the heavenly 
host ; and there are the remains of temples erected for this ser- 
vice at Istakr, Koyunjik, and elsewhere. Buta more numerous 
class of these sculptural representations is to be traced to the 
language of symbolism, and this is the third phase of Assyrian 
mythology. Two of the most important symbols are the winged 
figure in a circle attendant on the king, and the Asheerah or 
sacred tree before which the king does homage: the former of 
these two is identical with the corresponding symbol used in 
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Egyptian delineations of royalty, and may be regarded as the 
index of the royal mind or guardian of the royal person, and in 
it we recognize the prototype of the 4a/uev of Socratic celebrity. 
The symbol of the sacred tree is equally conventional, but more 
obscure in its meaning and application. We leave Mr. Fergus- 
son to speak for himself. 


“*My own impression is, that it is the object so frequently mentioned 
in the Bible as the grove or groves which the Israelites are so frequently 
accused of worshipping,—a conclusion which seems tolerably evident from 
the following reasoning: First, many biblical scholars, amongst others 
the learned Gesenius, scout the idea of the word Asheerah meaning a grove 
(lucus) : he translates it fortune, or Astarte the star of Venus, or Asteroth 
the companion and wife of Baal,—anything, in short, but grove. In a 
more recent work by an excellent biblical scholar and philologer (Dav. Mar- 
goliouth) it is stated, that it is well known to the Jews that the word ought 
never to have been translated, but remain as a proper name, Asheerah or 
Asheerim ; though he makes its signification ‘ the blessed,’ and points out, 
without being aware of its resemblance to this Assyrian emblem, that it 
was a symbolical tree representing the host of heaven.” 


The word occurs between thirty and forty times in the Old 
Testament, and in every instance, the sense would justify us in 
leaving this word untranslated; and in many besides those 
quoted by Mr. Fergusson, the passage is unintelligible unless 
we substitute Asheerah or Asheerim for grove or groves. 


“On the whole,”’ he adds, “‘I am inclined to read the names in the 
Bible in this manner ;—Baal I consider as Assarac, or Saturn, the princi- 
pal of the planets. According to the Assyrians, the Baalim as the seven 
planets collectively ; and this Asheerah as representing the host of heaven, 
or all the stars except: the planets. Be this, however, as it may, we have 
here, I think, indubitably a representation in the Assyrian sculptures of 
an object so frequently mentioned in the Bible, and are from that book 
enabled to apply it to a name and at least an approximative meaning with 
which we shall soon be able to make out all that yet remains obscure about 
it.”—p. 304. 


We have now noticed the most striking Assyrianisms in 
Hebrew architecture, and are at least in a position to reject the 
unfounded hypotheses of the biblical critics of a past generation, 
whose illustrations on this subject were drawn from the Acropolis 
or the Forum. We now understand, that when Josephus makes 
use of the word Kopiv@ws, he alludes to a particular method of 
construction and not to the insignia of an architectural order. 
We can also, by a comparison of the accounts of Scripture and 
Josephus with the ruins of Persepolis and Nineveh, reproduce 
Solomon’s temple more faithfully than the churches built by our 
Saxon ancestors, after an interval of fifteen centuries, in our own 
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native land ; of whose very existence we should have been igno- 
rant, had they not found a chronicler in the venerable Bede. 
Such buildings have a like value in every quarter of the 
world as the expression of a nation’s mind, even though they 
appear to have been built for the gratification of an individual, 
and each successive change that takes place in a nation’s history 
finds its parallel in a new phase of art. The Ideal of Beauty has 
ever been Protean. To the old-world architects, she was asso- 
ciated with stupendous effort and solidity of construction: to a 
subsequent age she was invested with proportion and harmony - 
later still she developed herself in decoration and congruity : but 
in the nineteenth century her image is so dim that to the un- 
discriminating mass, she is identified with constructive skill or 
a fatal facility of reproduction. It is true that we no longer 
require walls eighteen feet thick ; it is true that there are other 
sources of information more copious than hieroglyphs, and more 
intelligible than the language of symbolism, but it is equally 
true that there is in the ruins of these mighty cities a feeling 
more allied to truth, more congenial to the spirit of the nation, 
than we can detect in nine-tenths of the ill-assorted architectural 
utterances that crowd our metropolis. To those who linger over 
the past with that affectionate regret that is inspired by the 
contemplation of its time-honoured memorials, and to those who 
regard unity of action as the only source of truth in art, we 
urge the study of Assyrian archeology, as the exponent of a 
system directly antagonistic to the modern impetus of civiliza- 
tion; and to those who regard with interest any subject illus- 
trative of Holy Writ, we commend this book—the result of Mr. 
Fergusson’s labours—as the best commentary which has yet 
been made public on the subject of Sacred Architecture. 




















THE LAST VISION OF EZEKIEL. 


Ezekiel, and the Book of his Prophecy: an Exposition. By the 
Rev. Parrick Farrparrn, Salton. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 1851. 


Since the commencement of our career it has always been our 
endeavour to mark out for special notice such books as have 
supplied acknowledged or recognizable wants in our biblical 
literature. These have been more in number than probably would 
have been known to ourselves had it not been our duty to re- 
gister their appearance ; and it is likely that some have escaped 
our notice. The book before us enables us to add one more to 
our list of desiderata supplied. We have ourselves had ample 
occasion to know and lament the truth of Mr. Fairbairn’s decla- 
ration, that “ Ezekiel has been the most neglected of all the 
prophets,” and that “we are at this moment without a com- 
mentary in the English language that can be properly said to 
grapple with the difficulties that attach to his writings.” Not 
“at this moment,” for the present work redeems our literature 
from that reproach, but certainly until now this has been the 
case. The difficulties of this book are however not greater than 
those in books of Scripture on which numerous expositions have 
been furnished ; it is probably therefore not the mere difficulties, 
but their peculiarity, in their close connection with the Jewish 
economy, and in the apparent Jewish hierarchal tendency of the 
closing vision, which have formed the chief obstacle to the same 
close and systematic study of this book that has been given 
to those of other prophets. We have often suspected that men 
have been afraid to explore the prophecies of Ezekiel, lest it 
should drive them into a conclusion they are unwilling to receive, 
—that the Jewish worship is yet in some shape or other to be 
re-established, as the Jews themselves gather from this and 
other prophecies, and as they most firmly expect and believe. 
None but those who have had occasion to consider these matters, 
would apprehend the degree in which special and generally un- 
founded notions regarding particular books have influenced the 
number of the commentaries and expositions given to them. 

To those acquainted with the German language, Hivernick’s 
Commentary on Ezekiel, published in 1843, in a great measure 
supplied the deficiency which English readers have still had to 
endure. We are glad to see that Mr. Fairbairn is sensible of 
the high value of this important work, and frankly acknow- 
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ledges his considerable obligations to it, although obliged, as 
might be expected, occasionally to differ from the views and 
opinions that it offers. Among former commentators Venema 
is one whom it is not safe to slight, and we are somewhat sur- 
prised to find Mr. Fairbairn, who sharply censures Adam Clarke 
for a statement concerning a book he had not seen, saying: 
“The commentaries of Starck (1730) and Venema (1790) I have 
not seen, having reason to believe that they could not be of any 
material service.” We are of a somewhat different opinion, at 
least as to Venema, and, at any rate, the actual examination of 
a book is the only valid “reason” that any one ought to have 
for deciding that it may not be of use. 

This is a book which most readers will, we suppose, be in- 
clined, as we have been, if not exactly to read backward, yet 
to begin near the end. Our first want with an exposition of 
Ezekiel is to know what view the author takes of the last eight 
chapters, which are so variously interpreted, and concerning 
which most Bible readers wish to entertain some definite views. 
It is chiefly to this portion that we shall give our attention ; for 
besides the peculiar interest belonging to the subject, this part 
furnishes a very fair sample of the whole work, being indeed well 
calculated to call forth the best gifts and powers of any expositor. 

At the commencement of his labours on these obscure and dif- 
ficult chapters, Mr. Fairbairn supplies a satisfactory and interest- 
ing account of the views which have been entertained upon the 
vision generally, and particularly on the description of the temple 
which it contains: these views he ranges under four classes. 


“1. The first is what may be called the Aistorico-literal ; which takes 
all as a prosaic description of what had existed in the times immediately 
before the captivity, in connection with that temple, which is usually called 
Solomon’s. Ezekiel just delineated, it is thought by those who hold this 
view, what he had himself seen at Jerusalem, that the remembrance of 
the former state of things might be preserved, and that the people on 
their return might restore it as nearly as they could. Such is the opinion 
sought by a huge apparatus of learning to be maintained by Villalpandus ; 
and he is substantially followed by Grotius, Calmet, Secker, in part also 
by the elder Lowth, Adam Clarke, Béttcher, Thenius, &c. But, of course, 
it obliges those, who espouse it, to separate between what is written re- 
specting the construction of the temple, and the distribution of the lend, 
as well as some other things, which are known to have been quite different 
in the times before the exile. And even in regard to the temple itself, 
and the things immediately connected with it, making due allowance for 
any changes that may have been introduced, there are many, and some 
of them most palpable contrarieties between what is known to have existed 
in the times before the exile, and the scheme of things delineated by the 
prophet. These will fall to be noticed in the sequel. 
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“2. The straining required to maintain this view, and its utterly un- 
satisfactory nature, gave rise to another, which may be called the historico- 
ideal. According to it, the pattern exhibited to Ezekiel differed mate- 
rially from anything that previously existed, and presented for the first 
time what should have been after the return from the captivity, though, 
from the remissness and corruption of the people, it never was properly 
realized. ‘The temple described by Ezekiel should have been built by 
the new colonists; the customs and usages which he orders should have 
been observed by them; the division of the country should have been 
followed by them. That the temple did not arise out of its ruins accord- 
ing to his model, and that his orders were in no manner obeyed, was the 
fault of Israel. How far were they behind the orders of their first law- 
giver Moses? What wonder, therefore, that they as little regarded their 
second lawgiver Ezekiel?’ So wrote Eichhorn, and of the same mind 
were Dathe and Herder. But it is a view entirely at variance with the 
dimensions assigned to the temple, the mode of the distribution of the 
land, and the description of the river, all of which were connected with 
physical impossibilities to the new colonists. Some, therefore, who hold 
substantially the same general view, so far modify it as to admit, that 
there were things in the prophet’s delineation, which could never have 
been intended to receive a literal accomplishment, yet conceive that the 
prophet did not the less design to present in it a perfect draught of what 
it was desirable and proper for the people to aim at. In so far as the 
actual state of things fell short of this, there was a failure—but only in 
the realization, not in the idea; and it was simply this last, not the other, 
which was properly any concern of the prophet’s. So various of the older 
rationalists, (among others Doederlein,) and in the present day, Hitzig. 
The view manifestly proceeds on an abandonment of the strictly prophetical 
character of the vision, and reduces its announcements to a sort of vague 
and well-meaning anticipation of some future good, such as a strong 
faith and lively hope might cherish, and throw into any form the writer's 
own fancy might suggest. It cannot, therefore, be concurred in by any 
one who believes that the prophet spake as he was moved by the Holy 
Ghost, and uttered what, according to its genuine import, must be strictly 
fulfilled. 

“3. The Jewish-carnal view is the one we shall next advert to; in its 
main character the opposite extreme of the last mentioned. It is the 
opinion of some Jewish writers, that the description of Ezekiel was actually 
followed by the children of the captivity as far as their circumstances 
would allow, and that Herod also, when he renovated and enlarged it, 
copied after the same pattern. (Lightfoot, Desc. Templi, c. x.) But they 
further hold, that as this was necessarily done in a very imperfect manner, 
it waits to be properly accomplished by the Messiah, who, when he ap- 
pears, shall cause the temple to be reared precisely as here described, 
and carry out all the other subordinate arrangements. A considerable 
party has of late years been springing up in the Christian church, espe- 
cially in England, who entirely concur in these Jewish anticipations, with 
no further difference, than that, believing Jesus to be the Messiah, they 
expect the vision to receive a complete and literal fulfilment at the period 
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of his second coming. The whole seed of Israel, they believe, shall then 
be restored to possess anew the land of Canaan, where they shall become, 
with Christ at their head, the centre of the light and glory of the world ; 
the temple shall be rebuilt after the magnificent pattern shewn to Ezekiel, 
the rites and ordinances of worship set up, and the land apportioned to 
the tribes of Israel, all as described in the closing chapters of this book.* 
This opinion has also found its advocates on the continent ; Hoffmann, for 
example,’ and Hess, in his letters on the Apocalypse, who says :—‘ So 
then it shall come to pass, that our Lord, who once was rejected and 
crucified by his own countrymen, shall by the same be publicly and for- 
mally acknowledged, and in the restored temple shall be honoured—and 
that as Israel of old was often made to do service to the nations for the 
rejection of his God and Messiah, so now the nations shall be subjected 
to him, when acknowledging his Messiah, and confiding in his God.’¢ 
“4, The last view is the Christian-spiritual, or typical one, according 
to which the whole representation was not intended to find either in 
Jewish or Christian Times an express and formal realization, but was a 
grand, complicated symbol of the good God had in reserve for his church, 
especially under the coming dispensation of the gospel. From the fathers 
downwards, this has been the prevailing view in the Christian Church. 
The greater part have held it to the exclusion of every other; in par- 
ticular, among the Reformers, and their successors, Luther, Calvin, Ca- 
pellus, Cocceius, Pfeiffer, followed by the majority of Evangelical divines 
of our own country. But not a few also have combined it with one or 
more of the other opinions specified. Thus Diodati, joining it with the 
first, says, ‘ Now the Lord sheweth the prophet the frame of Solomon’s 
temple, which had been destroyed by the Chaldeans, that the memory of 
its incomparable magnificence might be preserved in the church, for a 
figure and assistance of her spiritual temple in this world, but especially 
in the celestial glory.” .To the same effect, Lowth, in his commentary ; 
and Lightfoot only differs, in so far as he rather couples the second view 
with the last, regards the vision as intended to ‘ encourage the Jews with 
the prospect of having a temple again,’ though the temple and its or- 
dinances were neither formed after Solomon’s, nor designed to be actually 
set up, but prefigured ‘the enlargement, spiritual beauty, and glory of 
the church under the gospel.’ This is also the view adopted by Greenhill 
in his work on Ezekiel, who supposes, indeed, that the vision ‘repre- 
sented the restitution of the Jewish church, their temple, city, and wor- 
ship, after the captivity; yet not simply, but as they were types of the 
church under the gospel; for as we must not exclude these, so we must 
know this is not the principal thing intended; that which the vision doth 
chiefly hold out to us, is the building of the Christian temple, with the 





a ‘See Fry on the Unfulfilled Prophecies, as one of many. 

b * Weissagung und Erf. i. p. 359, where, however, it is only briefly indicated ; 
Baumgarten also seems to incline to the same view in his Comm. on Pent. 

¢ ** Quoted by Delitzsch in his Biblisch-prophetische Theologie, p. 94, but with- 
out giving assent to it; and at p. 308, he seems to mark the opinion as a false ex- 
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treme in a few remarks on some passages of Baumgarten’s. 
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worship thereof, under Jewish expressions, which began to be accom- 
plished in the apostles days,’ (Acts xv. 16.)”’—pp. 386—389. 

The question as to the literal or the typical fulfilment of this 
and other prophecies, is one of those which we regard as open 
to discussion in the pages of this Journal—where, in fact, papers 
have appeared under both views of this important subject, which 
will perhaps never be definitively settled until that which is now 
prophecy unfulfilled becomes prophecy accomplished. We regard 
ourselves as accumulating materials whereby students may be 
assisted to form their judgments, and not as presenting prepared 
judgments to which our responsibility is committed, and to which 
assent is required. This however we can do in conformity with 
our individual conviction, that both the realists and the idealists 
press their respective conclusions too closely, and that there is 
no one rule which will be equally applicable to the interpretations 
of all the prophetic visions and utterances regarding future times 
and events, some being more or less literal, and some more or 
less ideal according to the degree of clearness with which the 
Lord deigned to make his will concerning the future known. 
Sometimes in prophecy the Spirit speaks in “dark sentences,” 
and sometimes so plainly that he who runs may read. 

After remarking that Mr. Fairbairn appears to have an ina- 
dequate apprehension of the prevalence which the view of the lite- 
ral or semi-literal interpretation of prophecy has of late years 
gained in England, though not proportionably in Scotland, we 
proceed to give some account of the principles upon which his 
own exposition is founded. 

Those who are acquainted with the author’s previous labours, : 
as exhibited in his valuable work on Scripture Typology, will 
be prepared for the view he here takes and the interpretation 
he offers. Indeed, it appears that the researches involved in 
that work created the desire of instituting that formal examina- 
tion into the writings of Ezekiel which has now been so success- 
fully accomplished. 

Our author thinks that Greenhill, together with most of the 
writers of the class and period to which he belonged, failed in a 
correct appreciation of the nature of the vision, and of the distinc- 
tive principles that ought to be kept in view in its interpretation. 
The traces of the proper line to be pursued must first be laid 
by distinguishing correctly the character of this species of com- 
position, and the relation in which the vision stands to other 
parts of Ezekiel’s writings. To this task Mr. Fairbairn there- 
fore addresses himself, and the following is, we believe, a correct 
report of his statements. 

First of all it is to be borne in mind, that the description 
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_ purports to be a vision; a platform exhibited to the mental eye 
of the prophet in “the visions of God!” This alone marks it to 
be of an ideal character, as contradistinguished from anything 
that ever had been or ever was to be found in actual existence, 
after the precise form given to it in the description. Such 
is seen to have been the character of the earlier visions im- 
parted to the prophet. It has been objected that the per- 
ceptive character of the vision—the ordering to be done rather 
than the promise of doing, is hardly consistent with any other 
than a literal interpretation. But our author contends that, 
rightly understood, the perceptive form of the revelation is an 
evidence of the non-realistic character of what was communi- 
cated, especially when taken in connection with the varia- 
tions it presents to the handwriting of Moses. Never in any 
period of the church has God given laws and ordinances to it 
simply by vision; and when Moses was commissioned to give 
such in the wilderness, his authority to do so was formally 
based on the ground of his office being different from the or- 
dinarily prophetical, and of his instructions being communi- 
cated otherwise than by vision (Num. xii. 6). So that to speak 
by way of vision, and at the same time in the form of precept, 
as if enjoining laws and ordinances materially different from 
those of Moses, was itself a palpable and incontrovertible proof 
of the ideal character of the revelation. 

What has been said respecting the form of the prophet’s 
communication is confirmed by the substance of it—as there is 
much in this that seems obviously designed to force on us the 
conviction of its ideahcharacter. There are things in the de- 
scription which, if taken literally, are in the highest degree 
improbable, and even involve natural impossibilities. One of 
these is, that urged by Lightfoot, that the dimensions given 
to the holy ground exceed, “‘ many times over,” the whole area 
of Mount Moriah—and that Ezekiel’s temple is larger than all 
the earthly Jerusalem, and his Jerusalem larger than all the 
Land of Canaan. According to Dr. Robinson, there is no reason 
to suppose the circumference of the ancient city exceeded two 
miles and a half, but here the circumference of the wall of the 
temple is nearly twice as much. The impossibility of the literal 
sense is also shewn by the mode in which the territory is divided 
among the twelve tribes, in parallel sections running across from 
east to west, without any respect to the particular circumstances 
of each as to their relative numbers. A similar objection is 
supplied by the supposed separate existence of the twelve tribes, 
which now at least cannot be regarded otherwise than as a na- 
tural impossibility, since it is an ascertained fact that such 
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by distinguishing correctly the character of this species of com- 
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fore addresses himself, and the following is, we believe, a correct 
report of his statements. 
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_ purports to be a vision; a platform exhibited to the mental eye 
of the prophet in “ the visions of God!” This alone marks it to 
be of an ideal character, as contradistinguished from anything 
that ever had been or ever was to be found in actual existence, 
after the precise form given to it in the description. Such 
is seen to have been the character of the earlier visions im- 
parted to the prophet. It has been objected that the per- 
ceptive character of the vision—the ordering to be done rather 
than the promise of doing, is hardly consistent with any other 
than a literal interpretation. But our author contends that, 
rightly understood, the perceptive form of the revelation is an 
evidence of the non-realistic character of what was communi- 
cated, especially when taken in connection with the varia- 
tions it presents to the handwriting of Moses. Never in any 
period of the church has God given laws and ordinances to it 
simply by vision; and when Moses was commissioned to give 
such in the wilderness, his authority to do so was formally 
based on the ground of his office being different from the or- 
dinarily prophetical, and of his instructions being communi- 
cated otherwise than by vision (Num. xii. 6). So that to speak 
by way of vision, and at the same time in the form of precept, 
as if enjoining laws and ordinances materially different from 
those of Moses, was itself a palpable and incontrovertible proof 
of the ideal character of the revelation. 

What has been said respecting the form of the prophet’s 
communication is confirmed by the substance of it—as there is 
much in this that seems obviously designed to force on us the 
conviction of its ideal character. There are things in the de- 
scription which, if taken literally, are in the highest degree 
improbable, and even involve natural impossibilities. One of 
these is, that urged by Lightfoot, that the dimensions given 
to the holy ground exceed, “‘ many times over,” the whole area 
of Mount Moriah—and that Ezekiel’s temple is larger than all 
the earthly Jerusalem, and his Jerusalem larger than all the 
Land of Canaan. According to Dr. Robinson, there is no reason 
to suppose the circumference of the ancient city exceeded two 
miles and a half, but here the circumference of the wall of the 
temple is nearly twice as much. The impossibility of the literal 
sense is also shewn by the mode in which the territory is divided 
among the twelve tribes, in parallel sections running across from 
east to west, without any respect to the particular circumstances 
of each as to their relative numbers. A similar objection is 
supplied by the supposed separate existence of the twelve tribes, 
which now at least cannot be regarded otherwise than as a na- 
tural impossibility, since it is an ascertained fact that such 
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separate tribeships no longer exist; the course of providence 
has been ordered so as to destroy them; and once destroyed 
they cannot possibly be reproduced. Of the same kind is the 
“very high mountain” on which the vision of the temple was 
presented to the eye of the prophet; for as this unquestionably 
refers to the old site of the temple, the little eminence on which 
it stood could only be thus designated in a moral or ideal, and 
not in a literal sense. On this point Mr. Fairbairn insists fur- 
ther in a note; but in point of fact the site of Jerusalem being 
towards the summit of the central ridge of mountains, up to 
which there is a long gradual ascent from the east and from the 
west, the spot is very high, though the immediate altitude when 
one is there seems inconsiderable, simply because one has 
ascended to it. But it is our own custom to distinguish moun- 
tains not by their apparent altitude, but by their real height 
above some common level, such as the sea; and, in this point 
of view, the site of Jerusalem is a very high mountain—one of 
the most elevated in all the land, being greatly higher than the 
summit of Tabor or of Carmel. The same kind of objection is 
taken, on better grounds, to any literal interpretation of the ac- 
count given of the stream issuing from the eastern threshold of 
the temple, and flowing into the Dead Sea, which, both for the 
rapidity of its increase, and the quality of its waters, is unlike 
anything that was ever known in Judea or in any part of the 
world. 


“Taking all together,” says our author, “it seems to me as if the 
prophet had taken every possible precaution, by the general character of 
the delineation to defeat the expectation of a literal fulfilment; and I 
should despair of being able in any case to draw the line of demarcation 
between the ideal and the literal, if the circumstance now mentioned did 
not warrant us in looking for something else than fulfilment according 
to the letter of the vision.” 


A further consideration, urged by Mr. Fairbairn, is, that 
the vision of the prophet, if literally understood, must imply 
the ultimate restoration of the ceremonials of Judaism, so as 
inevitably to place the prophet in direct contradiction to the 
writers of the New Testament; the entire cessation of the 
peculiarities of Jewish worship being as plainly taught by our 
Lord and his apostles as language could do it, and on grounds 
which are not of temporary, but of permanent validity and 
force. 

On these grounds, holding the description in this last vision 
to be conclusively of an ideal character, our author advances a 
step farther, and affirms that the idealism is of precisely the 
same kind as appeared in some of the earlier visions,—visions 
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which must necessarily have already passed into fulfilment, and 
which must therefore be regarded as furnishing a key to the right 
understanding of the one before us. This key he takes up and 
endeavours by its means to unlock the mystery of the vision. 

The leading character of those earlier visions, which coincide 
in their nature with this, our author finds to be the historical 
cast of their idealism. The representation of things to come is 
thrown into the mould of something similar in the past, and is 
presented simply as a reproduction of the old, or a returning 
back again of what is past, only with such variations as may 
be needful to adapt it to the altered circumstances contemplated ; 
while still, the thing meant was not that the outward form, 
but that the essential nature of the past should revive. He 
instances this from chaps. vi.; xx.; xxviii. 11—19; xxix. 1— 
16; but considering the great stress that his argument neces- 
sarily lays upon these examples, and the strong inferences he 
draws from them, we are bound to say that they are scarcely 
of such force as to warrant his conclusions as to this peculiar 
character of Ezekiel’s prophecies. His main position may be 
right in fact,—we do not attempt to pass judgment upon it, 
being content to make our readers acquainted with the author’s 
views,—but if right in fact, it is scarcely proved to be so by 
the instances he adduces. We have read all these passages over 
afresh to test our recollection of their insufficiency for Mr. 
Fairbairn’s argument, and we certainly have been surprised to 
see how little they furnish in aid of the case for which they are 
produced. So far from evincing the retrospectively historical 
cast of Ezekiel’s idealism, as a peculiarity of his prophecies, 
the allusions to the past are not more marked than those which 
occur in Isaiah and other of the prophets, nor more than might 
be expected from one whose mind was, with those of the other 
prophets, and indeed of the whole nation, thoroughly imbued 
with the knowledge of the Lord’s ancient dealings with his 
people, which furnished a continual supply of thoughts and 
images to their minds, and of expressions to their tongues. 
There is assuredly nothing in those prophecies that our author 
relies on for his clue to the interpretation of the closing vision, for 
which we cannot thus very satisfactorily account; and, indeed, 
taking the natural operation of these circumstances into consider- 
ation, we are somewhat surprized to find how few portions of 
this large book of prophecy, and these so inconclusive, our 
author has been able to adduce in support of the position he 
has advanced. 

However, after producing his instances, Mr. Fairbairn goes 
on to say,— 
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“ If now we bring the light furnished by those earlier revelations of 
the prophet, in respect to which we can compare the prediction with the 
fulfilment, so as to read, by its help, and according to its instruction, the 
vision before us, we shall only be giving the prophet the benefit of the 
common rule, of interpreting a writer by a special respect to his own pe- 
culiar method, and explaining the more obscure by the more intelligible 
parts of his writings. In all the other cases referred to, where his repre- 
sentation takes the form of a revival of the past, we see it is the spirit 
and not the letter of the representation that is mainly to be regarded ; and 
why should we expect it to be otherwise here? In this remarkable vision 
we have the old produced again, in respect to what was most excellent and 
glorious in Israel’s past condition—its temple, with every necessary accom- 
paniment of sacredness and attraction; the symbol of the Divine presence 
within, the ministrations and ordinances proceeding in due order without, 
the prince and the priesthood—everything, in short, required to constitute 
the beau-ideal of a sacred commonwealth, according to the ancient patterns 
of things. But, at the same time, there are such changes and alterations 
superinduced upon the old, as sufficiently indicate, that something far 
greater and better than the past was concealed under this antiquated form. 
Not the coming realities in their exact nature and glorious fulness, not 
even the very image of these things, could the prophet as yet distinctly 
unfold ; while the old dispensation lasted they must be thrown into the 
narrow and imperfect shell of its earthly relations. But those, who lived 
under that dispensation might get the liveliest idea they were able to 
obtain of the brighter future, by simply letting their minds rest on the 
past, as here modified and shaped anew by the prophet—just as still, the 
highest notions we can attain to of the state of glory, is by conceiving the 
best of the church’s present condition refined and elevated to heavenly 
perfection. Exhibited at the time the vision was, and constructed as it 
is, one should no more expect to see a visible temple realizing the condi- 
tions, and a re-occupied Canaan after the regular squares and parallelo- 
grams of the prophet, than in the case of Tyre to find her monarch 
literally dwelling in Eden, and, as a cherub, occupying the immediate 
presence of God; or to behold Israel sent back again to make trial of 
Egyptian bondage and the troubles of the desert. Whatever might be 
granted in providence of an outward conformity to the plan of the vision, 
it should only be regarded as a pledge of the far greater good really con- 
templated, and a help to faith in waiting for its proper accomplishment.” 
pp. 397, 398. 


The manifold and minute particulars given in the descrip- 
tion, have inclined many to think that nothing more than an 
exact and literal fulfilment can be intended. Had it been only 
a general sketch of a city and temple, as in Isaiah lx., and other 
portions of prophecy, they could more easily enter into the ideal 
character of the description, and understand how it might chiefly 
point to the better things of the gospel dispensation. But with 
so many exact measurements before them, and such an infinite 
variety of particulars of all sorts, they cannot conceive how 
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there can be a proper fulfilment without corresponding objective 
relations. Mr. Fairbairn meets this by producing another 
special characteristic of the prophet, which seems to us much 
better founded, and more happily defined than the one to which 
our attention was previously directed. The passage is well 
worthy of attention, as certainly we are much helped to the 
clear apprehension of any writer’s meaning by the accurate dis- 
crimination of his habits of thought or expression. 


“ Above all the prophetical writers, he (Ezekiel) is remarkable for his 
numberless particularisms. What Isaiah depicts in a few bold and graphic 
strokes, as in the case of Tyre, for example, Ezekiel spreads over a series of 
chapters—filling up the picture with all manner of details—not only telling 
us of her singular greatness, but also of every element far and near that con- 
tributed to produce it—and not only predicting her downfal, but coupling 
with it every conceivable circumstance that might add to its mortification 
and completeness. We have seen the same features strikingly exhibited in 
the prophecy on Egypt, in the description of Jerusalem’s condition and 

unishment under the images of the boiling caldron, (chap. xxiv.), and the 

exposed infant (chap. xvi.), in the vision of the iniquity-bearing (chap. iv.), 
in the typical representation of going into exile (chap. xiii.), and, indeed, 
in all the more important delineations of the prophet, which, even when 
descriptive of ideal scenes, are characterised by such minute and varied 
details as to give them the appearance of a most definitely shaped and 
life-like reality. 

“Let this, then, be borne in mind respecting the distinctive character 
of our prophet’s delineations generally, and there will be no difficulty felt 
in regard to the number and variety of particulars in this concluding 
vision. Considering his peculiar manner, it was no more than might 
have been expected, that, when going to present a grand outline of the 
good in store for God’s church and people, the picture should be drawn 
with the fullest detail. If he has done so on similar, but less important 
occasions, he could not fail to do it here, when rising to the very top and 
climax of all his revelations. For it is pre-eminently by means of the 
minuteness and completeness of his descriptions that he seeks to impress 
our minds with a feeling of the Divine certainty of the truth disclosed in 
them, and to give, as it were, weight and body to our apprehensions.” — 
pp. 398, 399. 


Still more weighty is the next argument which our author 
advances against the literal interpretation—that is, any literal 
interpretation, of this prophecy. He asks, whether the feeling 
against the spiritual understanding of the vision, and the de- 
mand for outward scenes, are objects literally corresponding to 
it, does not spring, to a large extent, from false notions re- 
garding the ancient temple and its ministrations and ordinances 
of worship; as if these possessed an independent value apart 
from the spiritual truths they symbolically expressed. 


“On the contrary, the temple, with all that belonged to it, bore the 
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impress of divine realities; it presented to the eye of the worshipper a 
manifold and varied instruction respecting the things of God’s kingdom. 
And it was by what they saw embodied in those visible forms and external 
transactions, that the people were to learn how they should think of God 
and act toward him in the different relations and scenes of life—when they 
were absent from the temple, as well as when they were near and around 
it. It was an image and emblem of the kingdom of God itself, whether 
viewed in respect to the temporary dispensation then present, or to the 
grander development every thing was to receive at the advent of Christ. 
And it was one of the capital errors of the Jews in all periods of their his- 
tory, to pay too exclusive a regard to the mere externals of the temple 
and its worship, without discerning the spiritual truths and principles that 
lay concealed under them. 

* But such being the case, the necessity for an outward and literal 
realization of Ezekiel’s plan obviously falls to the ground. For if all 
connected with it was ordered and arranged chiefly for its symbolical value 
at any rate, why might not the description itself be given forth for the 
edification and comfort of the church on account of what it contained of 
symbolical instruction? Even if the plan had been fitted and designed 
for being actually reduced to practice, it would still have been principally 
with a view to its being a mirror, in which to see reflected the mind and 
purposes of God. But if so, why might not the delineation itself be 
made to serve for such a mirror? in other words, why might not God have 
spoken to his church of good things to come by the wise adjustment of a 
symbolical plan? And when commentators like Hitzig, or writers of a 
more spiritual cast, incredulously ask what is the symbolical meaning of 
this small particular or that, we might reply by putting the like question 
regarding the temple of Solomon or the tabernacle of Moses; while yet 
nothing can be better established on grounds of Scripture, than that these 
sacred fabrics were constructed so as to embody and represent the leading 
truths of God’s character and kingdom.”—pp. 399, 400. 

After shewing that this mode of representing spiritual 
truths is frequent in Scripture, our author comes to the similar 
vision which is in the two last chapters of the Revelation, “em- 
ployed to set forth the ultimate condition of the redeemed 
church.” We had a notion that he would be likely to contend 
for the essential identity of the two visions—but are glad to 
find that we are spared the trouble of pointing out the essential 
differences. He fails not to perceive that there are not only 
real differences, but that the same identical set of circumstances 
are not symbolized, or represented in them, but rather two 
conditions, two truths, or as he rather intimates (and the differ- 
ence is of no consequence) the same truth in different states of 
development. His words are,— 

“While the temple forms the heart and centre of Ezekiel’s plan, in 
John’s no temple whatever is to be seen. But in the two descriptions the 
same truth is symbolized, though in the last it appears in a state of more 
perfect development than in the other. The temple in Ezekiel, with God’s 
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glory returned to it, bespoke God’s glory among his people to sanctify 
and bless them; the no-temple in John indicated that such a select spot 
was no longer needed, that the gracious presence of God was everywhere 
seen and felt. It is the same truth in both, only the later representation, 
in accordance with the genius of the new dispensation, as less connected 
with the circumstances of place and form.” 


Finally, Mr. Fairbairn points attention to the necessity of 
keeping carefully in view the circumstances under which this 
vision was given, looking at it not from a New, but an Old 
Testament standing point, and throwing ourselves back as far as 
possible into the position of the prophet himself. This, as we 
have very often had occasion to urge, is of great importance in 
the study of all Scripture, but in none of such essential con- 
sequence as in the study of the prophets, and especially of such 
prophets as Ezekiel and Jeremiah. 

The view which our author takes is essentially the same with 
that of the accomplished and too early lost Hiavernick, as from 
the account we have given, will be perceived by those acquainted 
with his excellent work on Ezekiel, and which he avows by 
adopting the summary which that writer has furnished of the 
purport of the prophet’s vision. 

“*In the gospel times, there is to be on the part of Jehovah a solemn 
occupation anew of his®sanctuary, in which the entire fulness of the Di- 
vine glory shall dwell and manifest itself. At the last, there is to rise a 
new temple, diverse from the old, to be made every way suitable to that 
grand and lofty intention, and worthy of it ; in particular, of vast compass 
for the new community, and with a holiness stretching over the entire ex- 
tent of the temple, so that in this respect there should no longer be any 
distinction between the different parts. Throughout, everything is sub- 
jected to the most exact and particular appointments; individual parts, 
and especially such as had formerly remained indeterminate, obtain now 
an immediate Divine sanction; so that every idea of any kind of arbitra- 
riness must be altogether excluded from this temple. Accordingly, this 
sanctuary is the thoroughly sufficient, perfect manifestation of God for the 
salvation of his people, (chap. xl.—xliii. 12.) From this sanctuary, as 
from the new centre of all religious life, there gushes forth an unbounded 
fulness of blessings upon the people, who in consequence attain to a new 
condition. There come also into being a new glorious worship, a truly 
acceptable priesthood and thoecratical ruler, and equity and righteousness 
reign among the entire community, who being purified from all stains, 
rise indeed to possess the life that is in God, (chap. xliii. 13, xlvii. 12.) 
To the people who have become renewed by such blessings, the Lord 
gives the land of promise; Canaan is a second time divided among them, 
where, in perfect harmony and blessed fellowship, they serve the living God, 
who abides and manifests himself among them,’ (chap. xlvii. 13, xlviii.)’4 





@ Havernick, Comm., p. 623. A translation of the Introduction to this work 
was given in the first number of the First Series of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 
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In examining books of this nature we like first to take 
notice of the most important or interesting portion, whether it 
occur at the beginning, the middle, or the end, and then to 
give a more general attention to the other parts. In the pre- 
sent instance we have purposely given such full consideration 
to Ezekiel’s closing vision, that we have little space or inclina- 
tion to turn back to the other matters of interest in this pro- 
phecy—and they are many—to the explanation of which Mr. 
Fairbairn has brought a degree of learning, of judgment, of 
acuteness, and of acquaintance with the literature of his sub- 
ject, highly creditable to him and to the biblical scholarship of 
the country. It is not much to say, that we do not concur in 
all his views, for we never yet met with any one interpreter of 
unfulfilled prophecy into all whose views we could unreservedly 
enter. Conceiving, as we do, that some prophecies and visions 
must be literally and some symbolically understood, according to 
the difference of clearness with which the Spirit designed to 
afford its intimations of things to come, we apprehend that 
Mr. Fairbairn exhibits throughout far less tolerance of any literal 
interpretation, and far more uncompromising hostility, not to say 
animosity against it, than is needed. But we not the less be- 
lieve that he has succeeded in producing a work which was greatly 
wanted, for which he is entitled to our tha@hks, which will give 
his name no mean place among the Biblical expositors of his 
country and language ; and—what is of far more importance to 
him and to us—which has cast considerable light upon one of 
the obscurest portions of God’s Word. 

The work is somewhat unequal, in that by much the largest 
proportion of the author’s attention is given to the visions and 
symbolical prophecies, while the other parts receive compara- 
tively light treatment. We cannot but think that the book 
would be materially improved by a more equal and therefore 
more adequate investigation of ali the details of Ezekiel’s utter- 
ances. An author may be right in giving his chief considera- 
tion to the matters with which he feels best qualified or most 
inclined to deal: but in a separate exposition on any book of 
Scripture, where the writer is under none but self-imposed re- 
strictions in regard to space, the reader is entitled to expect 
that degree of completeness which shall prevent any but critical 
students from feeling the need of resort to other sources of in- 
formation. 

The same feeling of incompleteness is also left upon the 
mind by the partial character of the translation. Only certain 
portions of the book, to which the author wishes to direct par- 
ticular attention, are translated ; and these portions are very 
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inconveniently mixed up in the body of the exposition, so as to 
be scarce!y distinguishable from it. The translations afforded are 
so satisfactory and so critically exact, that we the more strongly 
desire that a complete version of the book should be given. We 
feel assured that the work will be rendered much more generally 
acceptable by these enlargements, and will be the better qualified 
to take its place as the standard English work on Ezekiel. 

The volume is printed in the usual style of the Messrs. Clarks’ 
octavos; but in going through it we have observed a number of 
misprints, especially in proper names, which bespeak the need 
of increased care in a future edition of the work. Persons with 
such experience as our own, however, make more allowance for 
these things than unfledged readers and reviewers, who usually 
make much noise when they have found a mare’s nest of this 
sort. 








CRITICAL REMARKS UPON THE COMMON TRANSLATION 
AND INTERPRETATION OF MATT. v. 21, 22. 

“Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and 
Whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment : 

“‘ But I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause 
shall be in danger of the judgment: and whosoever (ds 3 &y) shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be in danger of the council: but whosoever (ds 8 tv) shall say, Thou 
fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.” 

Do these words denounce a threefold grade of punishment 
against a threefold grade of criminality? Are we to understand 
them as asserting that anger without just cause is one degree of 
violation of the law, “Thou shalt do no murder ;” one term of 
thoughtlessness or of reproach, another ; and another abusive 
or thoughtless epithet, another ?—that to be unjustly angry is 
less criminal than to call a brother, Raca? and to call him Raca, 
less criminal than to call him, Fool? The common translation 
of the final 5é, if that translation be correct, would seem to 
warrant, and even to demand the supposition: for whilst it is 
said that “ Whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause 
shall be in danger of the Judgment ;” and “ Whosoever shall say 
to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the Council ;” it is 
added, (as if the offence now about to be named was of a far 
more flagrant character than either of the other two,) “ dut— 
Whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.” 
The word &é, (the word here translated “ dut,”) is however 
quite as often employed in the sense of and, as in the sense of 
but. Its equivalent is but, only when the sentiment which it serves 
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to introduce is adversative to that by which it is preceded. In 
the present instance, the point therefore to be determined is, 
Is it in this instance adversative? or is it simply continuative? 
To me it appears to be here used simply as continuative, con- 
necting the second of our Lord’s declarations (viz., “‘ Whosoever 
shall say to his brother, Raca,” with the third—viz., “ Who- 
soever shall say, Thou fool.”” There seems to be no reason in 
the world why the dé of the preceding clause being translated 
“and,” the 8é€ of this (the following clause), should be translated 
“but.” The first ds & dv being translated, “ And whosoever,” I 
would therefore, knowing no good reason why I should not, so 
translate the second. Had the sentiment implied by the common 
translation, (viz., that to call a brother, Fool, is an offence of 
greater malignity than to call him, Raca, or greater than to be 
angry without cause,) been the sentiment intended, the anti- 
thesis, one would think, would have been somewhat more de- 
cisively expressed. If 5é were employed at all,” Oorus 5é (instead 
of a second“Os & dv), or Ei 8 ris, or some such variation of 
expression, would most probably have been employed ; such as 
would decisively have indicated that the final clause was directly 
antithetical to the clauses that preceded.* 

It is quite true that, whether we translate the particle re- 
ferred to, “ but,” or “and,” the greater punishment—the pun- 
ishment of hell—so long as we give to the various expressions 
of the verse a strictly literal interpretation, would still appear 
to be denounced against him only who shall call his brother, 
“Fool ;” he that shall call him, “ Raca,” being represented as 





a In sentences consisting, like the present, of three or more successive clauses, 
the repeated 5¢ is, I believe, seldom if ever used adversatively. ‘‘ All things are 
yours, and ye are Christ’s (duets 5¢ Xpiorod), and Christ is God’s (Xpiords 5¢ @cod).”’ 
1 Cor. iii. 23. ‘* All flesh is not the same flesh ; but (dAAd) there is one kind of flesh 
of men, and another (&%AA7 5é) flesh of beasts, and another (%AAn 3é) of fishes, and 
another (&An 5é) of birds.’’ 1 Cor. xv. 39. ‘ Knowing that tribulation worketh 
patience, and (S¢) patience, experience, and (8) experience, hope; and (5¢) hope 
maketh not ashamed.’’ Rom. v. 3, 4. “ How then shall they call on him in whom 
they have not believed? and (5) how shall they believe in him of whom they have 
not heard ? and (8€) how shall they hear without a preacher? and (5é) how shall 
they preach except they be sent?” Rom. x. 14. ‘‘ Now this I say that every one of 
you saith, I am of Paul; and (8é) I of Apollos; and (5¢) I of Cephas ; and (8¢) I 
of Christ.’’ 1 Cor. i. 12. ‘‘ What fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteous- 
ness? and (5é) what communion hath light with darkness? and (8¢) what concord 
hath Christ with Belial ?’’ 2 Cor. vi. 14. 

In all these instances, the repeated 5¢ is clearly a particle of mere continuation, 
and requires to be translated ‘‘ and.” Consistency demands that we give to the re- 
peated 8¢ the like translation in the verses now before us. Its equivalent, as already 
said, is “‘ but,’’ only when used adversatively ; as in the second clause of bi-membral 
sentences—as in the expression, for instance, ‘‘ But J say unto you,’’ occurring in 
the second of these verses, where the ‘‘ J’’ is antithetical to the ‘‘ them of old time,” 
named in the former verse; or, if tois apxaios be translated as a dative, to the 
understood subject of the verb €6576n. 
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in danger, not of hell, but of the “ Council ;” and he that shall 
be angry without cause as in danger, not of hell, but of the 
“Judgment.” But our Lord’s language often meant more than 
the mere letter would imply. The people to whom he addressed 
himself were a carnal people—a people, who with reference to 
spiritual good and evil were dull of apprehension and slow to 
feel ; but who, though callous with reference to the things of an 
unseen future were quick to appreciate earthly good and earthly 
evil. Upon men of this character, figurative language, provided 
they had sufficient intelligence or enlightenment to know that 
the language made use of was symbolical (and this they might 
have known), and that it spoke of higher and greater things 
than was expressed by the mere letter of the words, was better 
fitted than any other to make a strong impression. If then the 
dé be (as supposed) continuative, the three several phrases, “ the 
Judgment,” “the Council,” and “hell fire,’ may fairly be re- 
garded as virtually synonymous; the two former, “the Judg- 
ment,” and “the Council,” expressing parabolically the account 
that shall be rendered, whilst the latter of them expresses the 
penalty incurred. Each one of the offences specified being alike 
specified as violations of the law of God, the punishment de- 
nounced against him that shall call his brother, Fool, is then, 
in effect, denounced as much against him who shall call him, 
Raca, or who shall be angry against him without cause, as 
against him who shall call him, Fool. Adopting, therefore, 
the translation above suggested (i. e., translating the 5é of each 
successive 8; 8 av “and” instead of “ but,”) and understanding 
the three phrases, “ the Judgment,” “ the Council,” and “ hell 
fire,” if not in letter yet in spirit, as synonymous, the sentiment 
of this declaration of our Lord’s will no longer be that to call a 
brother, Fool, is more criminal than to call him, Raca, or more 
criminal than causeless anger; but that to be angry without a 
cause, or to call a brother, Raca, or to call him, Fool, being 
alike a breach of the command in question, are alike deserving 
of God’s wrath and condemnation. 

It is common for commentators to endeavour to account for 
the greater penalty which (as these verses are commonly under- 
stood) is supposed to be denounced against him, and him only, 
who called his brother, Fool, by understanding the word “Fool” 
as meaning more than is expressed by that word in its common 
acceptation. 


“The word ‘fool,’” says Whitby, “both in Scripture and in Jewish 
phrase, signifies a profane and wicked fellow, or as we say, a hell-hound ; 
as in these words (Ps. xiv. 1), ‘ The fool hath said in his heart, There is 
no God.’ This then,” he continues, ‘‘ may be the import of these words ; 
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He that is guilty of unjust and causeless anger, shall be obnoxious to the 
anger and judgment of God; he that publicly reviles his brother, shall 
be obnoxious to the public censure of the council; he that represents and 
censures him as a child of hell, shall be obnoxious to hell fire.” 

* Raca (Thou empty fellow),” says Henry, “is a scornful word and 
comes from pride; Thou fool (i.e., Thou wicked man, Thou reprobate), is 
a spiteful word and comes from hatred. The former speaks of a man as 
without sense; this (in Scripture language) speaks of a man as without 
grace,—and the more the reproach touches his spiritual condition, the 
worse it is. The former is a haughty taunting of our brother; this, a 
malicious censuring and condemnation of him as abandoned of God.” 

«Thou fool,’ i.e., Thou graceless, wicked villain. Wicked men are 
so often called fools in the Old Testament, especially in the writings of 
David and Solomon, that the appellation in the Jewish language signifies, 
not so much a weak, thoughtless creature, as a man deliberately guilty of 
some heinous crime ; or in one word a villain. Mr. Blair thinks that 
pwpé (Thou fool) answers to Rakehell ; but that being only applied to a 
debauchee, seems too contracted.” —Doddridge. 

“© Mwpé answers to our ‘ wretch,’ or ‘ villain ;’ so the Hebrew 4x which 
in Ps. xiv. 1 denotes ‘ a despiser of God.’”»—Bloomfield. 

“This term (uwpé, Thou fool) expresses more than want of wisdom. 
It is expressive of the highest guilt. It had been commonly used to de- 
note those who were idolaters (vide Deut. xxii. 21, ‘She hath wrought 
folly in Israel’); and also one who is guilty of great crimes; vide Josh. 
vii. 15, ‘He hath wrought folly in Israel;’ and Ps. xiv. 1, ‘The fool 
hath said in his heart, There is no God.’ ”—Barnes. 

“Thou fool—i. e., Thou wicked and abandoned profligate.” —Scott. 

“Thou fool—i. e., Thou miscreant.”—Campbell. 

* Thou fool—i. e., Thou rebel, é. ¢., rm.”—Bishop Pearce. 


But the circumstance that in Scripture the wicked are spoken 
of as ‘ fools,’ is not sufficient to justify the opinion that anything 
more is meant by the word than that which in public estimation 
it is understood as meaning. The alone meaning of any word 
is the meaning attached to it by convention and by custom. 
Every wicked man is indeed a fool; but it does not follow that 
fool and wicked are synonymous.’ Non omnis equus equa. 





6 The word Mwpds is so common, that it is almost needless to quote instances 
to prove that the common translation ‘‘fool’’ is thoroughly correct. As commen- 
tators have expressed themselves so strongly in disparagement thereof, it may be as 
well however to subjoin a few. 

“Nothing (says Lucian) prevents a rhetorician, or a geometrician, or a smith, 
from practising his art even though he be a fool ; but no man that is a fool can be a 
parasite.’’—De Parasit., c. 25. 

‘« He (Demonax) recommended a certain orator who declaimed ill, diligently to 
exercise his art. ‘That I do,’ was the reply; ‘I am always rehearsing to myself.’ 
‘No wonder, then,’ said Demonax, ‘that you speak as you do, having @ fool for 
your hearer.’’’—Demon., c. 36. 

‘** Do you think,’ said he to some who asked him if he ate cakes, ‘that bees 
make honeycombs for fools?’ ’’—JIbid., c. 52 
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. If then the above remarks be just, é.e., if the 5é of the final 
: clause will bear to be translated as proposed, and if the terms, 
“in danger of the Judgment,” and “ in danger of the Council,” may 
be regarded as parabolical expressions denoting, though in varied 
phrase,’ the equal exposedness of those spoken of to the anger 
and judgment of him against whom they had offended, it will 
follow that the doctrine taught is not that whilst one degree of 
offence against God’s laws exposes to hell fire, a less degree 
renders a man amenable only to human censure, or to human 
punishment; nor yet (as supposed by Doddridge, Hammond, 
Grotius, Barnes, and by commentators generally) that a lighter 
punishment, corresponding in some respect to that inflicted by 
the common courts of judicature, will hereafter be awarded by 





“«¢Q fool !’ said Socrates, ‘do you not think that the beautiful, when they kiss 
you, instil a something which you do not see?’ ’’—Xen. Mem., i. 3, 13. 

“Tam somewhat timid, I confess ; but in other respects you will not find me a 
fool.”’—Arr. Epict., ii. 21, 1. 

‘To the physician who should learnedly discourse to his patient respecting his 
disease, ‘ Fool /’ you would say, ‘ thou art not curing thy patient, but instructing 
him, as though he wished, not to be well, but himself to become a physician.’””-— 
Plat. Leg., ix. 857 d. 

“Do not insult me, Fool.’”’—Luc. Ocyp., v. 667. 

Additional instances might be given; but they really seem to be altogether need- 
less. The above sufficiently disprove the supposition that the word is equivalent to 
‘Wicked,’ or to such indecorous expressions as ‘hell-hound,’ ‘hell-rake,’ and the like. 

The following are from the New Testament :— 

‘* Ye fools and blind! for whether is greater? the gold, or the temple that sanc- 
tifieth the gold? Ye fools and blind! for whether is greater? the gift, or the altar 
that sanctifieth the gift ?””—Matt. xxiii. 17, 19. 

‘« He shall be likened unto a foolish man.’’—Matt. vii. 26. 

“ And five of them were wise, and five were foolish.’’—Matt. xxv. 2. 

‘If any man among you seemeth to be wise, let him become a fool that he may 
be wise.’’—1 Cor. iii. 18. 

““ We are fools for Christ’s sake; but ye are wise in Christ.".—1 Cor. iv. 10. 

The following instances of Raca, a word differing in signification, but little if at 
all from the Greek expression Mapé, are given from Lightfoot ;— 

* One having returned to repentance, his wife said to him, ‘ Raca, if it be ap- 
pointed you to repent, the very girdle wherewith you gird yourself shall not be your 
own.’ ’’—Tanchum, fol. 5, 2. 

‘* A heathen said to an Israelite, ‘ Very suitable food is made ready for you at 
my house.’ ‘ What is it? saith the other.” To which he replied, ‘ Swine’s flesh.’ 
‘ Raca,’ saith the Jew, ‘1 must not eat of clean beasts with you.’ ’’—Jdid., fol. 18. 4. 

“A king’s daughter was married to a certain dirty fellow. He commands her to 
stand by him as a mean servant, and to be his butler. ‘ Raca,’ she said, ‘I am a 
king’s daughter.’ ’’—Midras, Till. upon Psalm cxxxvii. 

“ One of the scholars of Rabbi Jochanan made sport with the teaching cf his 
master ; but returning at last to a sober mind, ‘Teach thou,’ saith he, ‘O master, 
for thou art worthy to teach ; for I have found and seen that which thou hast taught.’ 
To whom he replied, ‘ Raca, thou hadst not believed unless thou hadst seen.’ ’’— 
Ibid., fol. 38, 4. 

‘* A certain captain saluted a religious man praying in the way, who saluted him 
not again. He waited till he had done his prayer, and saith to him, ‘ Raca, it is 
written in your law,’ &c.’’—Bab. Ber., fol. 32, 2. 
© Agreeably to the style of parallelistic phraseology. 
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God to him that shall be angry with his brother without cause ; 
a severer, corresponding to those inflicted by the Sanhedrim or 
* council,” to him that shall call his brother, Raca; and a yet 
severer, corresponding to that of being burnt alive by fire, 
to him that shall say, Thou fool, or to him who shall say, 
Thou rebel, or the like.“ Nor can we even suppose, nor 
need we (unless the final 5¢é be translated dut), that our Lord 
meant to teach that to call a brother, Fool, was a greater 
offence than to call him, Raca, or greater than to be angry 
without cause. To interpret our Lord’s words thus literally, 
would be to apply to his exposition of the law the narrow and 
very principle of interpretation which it is the very object of 
that exposition to condemn. Some doubtless shall be beaten 
with many stripes, and some with few; ‘he that knew his 
Lord’s will and prepared not himself, neither did according to 
his will, with many stripes;’ ‘he that knew not, with few.’ 
But in our Lord’s exposition of the precepts of the law, a more 
important end appears to have been the end in view, than to 
teach that for grades of criminality there should be correspond- 
ing grades of punishment. The end in view (and clearly a more 
important end) appears to have been this; viz., to teach us, 
by parabolical expressions drawn from common life, that any 
offence whatever against the law of God exposed to the wrath 





4 ‘‘Qur Saviour, in this verse, pursues an analogy between the punishments in- 
flicted by the Jewish courts, and the punishments of a future life. Whosoever shews 
causeless anger shall be in danger of ‘ the Judgment,’ or of a punishment corres- 
ponding to the capital punishment imposed by the Lesser Council. Whoever calls 
his brother, Raca (vain or worthless), shall incur a punishment answering to that of 
stoning, inflicted by the Sanhedrim, or Great Council of Seventy-Two. But who- 
soever violently rails at his neighbour, shall be subject to a most grievous punishment 
corresponding to that of burning alive in the valley of Hinnom’’ (Hammond and 
Grotius).—Mant and D’Oyly. 

‘* But I say unto you, that whosoever shall without just cause be angry with his 
brother so as secretly to wish him evil, shall be obnoxious to the Judgment, i.e., 
shall be liable to a worse punishment from God than any that your common courts of 
judicature can inflict ; and whosoever to his secret anger shall add opprobrious and 
contemptuous words,—whosoever, for instance, shall say to his brother, Raca, i. e., 
Thou worthless, empty fellow,—shall be exposed to yet more terrible effects of the 
divine resentment, that will as far exceed the former, as that inflicted by the San- 
hedrim or Council exceeds that inflicted by inferior courts ; but whosoever shall 
presume to say to his brother, Thou fool, i. e., Thou graceless, wicked villain, —there- 
by impeaching his moral character, as well as reflecting on his intellectual, shall be 
obnoxious ¢o the fire of hell, i.e., to a future punishment, more dreadful even than 
that of being burnt alive in the valley of Hinnom.’’—Doddridge. 

‘* He that hates his brother without a cause, is guilty of a violation of the sixth 
commandment ; and shall be punished with a severity similar to that inflicted by the 
court called the Court of Judgment. He that, &c., shall be exposed to still severer 
punishment, corresponding to that which the Sanhedrim or Council inflicts. But he 
who shall load his brother with odious appellations and abusive language, shall incur 
the severest degree of punishment.” —Barnes. 
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of God; that that which was considered venial by men was 
held to be criminal by God; that all, even the most amiable, 
stood in need of the mercy of God; and that by works no flesh 
living could be justified. He then who, in any respect, however 
small, offended against the law referred to in the verses before us 
(that law being a part of the law of God), must have been 
equally exposed to the tribunal referred to, and equally to the 
penalty denounced. 

I would therefore translate and paraphrase the verses before 
us thus,— 


“Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not 
kill; and Whosoever shall kill, shall be in danger of the Judgment. 

“ But I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with his brother with- 
out a cause, shall be in danger of the Judgment [viz., of God]; and who- 
soever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the Council 
[viz., of God]; anD whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger 
of [God’s] hell-fire.” 

Of course the words herein mentioned need not be supersti- 
tiously supposed to be necessarily sinful, under all circumstances, 
and in and of themselves. Our Lord himself scrupled not to 
upbraid the Scribes and Pharisees as wwpoi (fools) ;—‘ Ye fools 
and blind (uwpol «ai tupdoi), for whether is greater, the gold 
or the temple that sanctifieth the gold?” Matt. xxii. 17; and 
St. Paul, without scruple, makes use of its equivalent d¢pav 
when he says (1 Cor. xv. 36), “Thou fool, that which thou sow- 
est is not quickened, except it die.” (See also Alford, in Joc.) 
It is sufficient if'we suppose them to have been selected in order 
thereby the more impressively to teach us that the lightness or 
supposed lightness even of our lightest words, uttered in sin, 
will be utterly unavailing to exempt us from the liabilities in- 
curred by our every offence against God’s law, however small ; 
and to warn us that even in such light words as “ Fool” and 
“Raca” there may be sin, even though sin may be not at all 
suspected. God is merciful indeed ; but his mercy is not shewn 
by overlooking any offence whatever, upon the ground that it is 
small. Upon the ground of the perfection of the satisfaction 
and righteousness of Him upon whom faith relies, as the alone 
“name under heaven given amongst men whereby we must be 
saved,” all sin may be forgiven; but upon the ground that the 
strict enforcement of the penalties of our violations of God’s 
law, would in any instance be unjust, not one. ‘ 
J.C. K. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. TREGELLES IN ANSWER TO W. 8. 


To the Editor of the ‘ Journal of Sacred Literature.’ 
My pear Sir,—lI shall not trespass to a greater extent on your space 
than is absolutely needful, in the remarks which the letter of W. 8. in your 
last number calls forth. 

I wish to assure W. 8. that, while fully giving him credit for his per- 
sonal convictions on the subject, I do sincerely differ from him as to the 
precise place to be assigned to what he understands to be internal goodness 
of a reading. The best supported reading may be that for which the evi- 
dence is numerically the weaker; but if we make mere goodness (or what 
is supposed to be such) the criterion, we reject all sound criticism ; for be 
it remembered that copyists and correctors had a peculiar fancy to intro- 
duce “ good” readings wherever they could, and it is to the mischievous 
industry of these comparative moderns that we are indebted for a vast 
number of the various readings that trouble us. 

The real “ internal goodness ” of a reading is something very different 
from what W. 8. defines. I mean “internal goodness” as spoken of by 
Griesbach and others. It is not a mere supposed fitness for the passage ; 
it is not the excellent doctrinal sense or the logical neatness that evinces 
it; but it is far more its general character when contrasted with readings 
which shew the results of what has been done by careless or improving 
copyists. A difficult reading has per se far more real internal goodness 
than an easy one ; this of course admits of some examination, for it would 
be an abuse of words to call a mere blunder a “ difficult reading.” 

I hope that this will shew W. S. where it is that we differ. And now 
as to Rom. v. 1. I must say most distinctly that the remarks of your 
correspondent are quite enough to shew, not that ¢xomev is the true reading, 
but that it is just one of those plausible readings which a copyist would 
be likely to introduce; he might think the Q a blunder, and thus by his 
officiousness bring in one of those easy readings, which (even if the evi- 
dence had been equal) would have been at least suspected. 

But it would be a mere waste of words to re-state the evidence which 
shews that ¢xouev is a reading for which no very ancient evidence can be 
found. Pamellius seems to have led W. S. very far astray as to Tertul- 
lian; that Father says that the apostle “teaches that the justified have 
peace with God from the faith of Christ, not from the law.” How 
Pamellius could excogitate from Tertullian’s Aabere an argument for 
habemus and against habeamus, it is difficult to conceive. The question is 
only about daw and faith. I add as to Tertullian, that no one who is ac- 
quainted with many of his citations would press him as a decisive witness 
to a reading. 

And now one word on W. S.’s remarks on the rendering of ¢xwpev. 
He says, ‘‘ That obligation should be denoted by the subjunctive mood in 
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a principal sentence was a sufficiently startling announcement.” To what 
does this refer? To Mr. Green’s use of “ ought” in rendering certain 
passages, in which W. S. says that “ should or am to” would be much 
better ; let this be granted: but what then? ‘ Ought,” as used by Mr. 
Green, was employed in no stronger sense; and thus all that was 
“startling” in the few and brief remarks that I made falls to the ground. 
The idea of “obligation” being denoted by the subjunctive is part of 
W. S.’s commentary ; the word employed was “ ought”’ in the same sense 
as W.S.’s “should” or “am to.” If this use of the subjunctive does not 
apply to the case; if it means “let us have peace with God,” and no 
more ; still there is no difficulty, unless we choose to make one, by doubt- 
ing that ‘peace with God” can apply to conscious feeling. On this I 
will not enter farther, for I think that it is not needed; and such an ap- 
plication is not only in no way opposed to the orthodox belief of Chris- 
tians, but it is habitual in their phraseology. 1 suppose that I need not 
remind W. 8S. how much the point was debated in Scotland about twenty- 
six years ago, Whether a person who had not conscious peace with God in 
his own soul was justified by faith at all. This text was fought over, and 
as many theologians in Scotland rightly thought that the conscious pos- 
session of felt peace could not be predicated of every justified person, the 
idea was excluded from this verse. 

I cannot follow W. S. in his long remarks on 1 Cor. xv. 49, partly 
because I do not yet understand them. I will point out one statement 
that I cannot comprehend. W. S. (p. 215), after speaking of Adam’s 
body,* draws a contrast as to that of Christ; of the latter he says, ‘‘ That 
of the Saviour, on the contrary, although in other respects like our own, 
yet as it had a heavenly origin,” &c. What had “a heavenly origin?” 
Our Lord’s person was from heaven, but his Jody (holy and sinless) was 
human, consubstantial to ours. I suppose that W. 8. used these words 
without considering their meaning; but as they stand they seem as if they 
were put in opposition to the common belief in the incarnation of the Son 
of God, who took part of the same flesh and blood as his brethren: “the 
Son, which is the Word of the Father, begotten from everlasting of the 
Father, the very and eternal God, and of one substance with the Father, 
took man’s nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin, of her substance.” 
(Art. ii. Church of England.) If the words which I quoted as to the 
“heavenly origin” of Christ’s body were not intended to contradict this 
doctrine of the true humanity of our Lord, they were (as I suppose them 
to have been) simply a mistake. 

W. S. says (p. 216), “The New Testament Scriptures were collected into 
one codex in the time of Tertullian, with whom Irenzeus was contemporary.” 

In your January number, however, (p. 231) he said, “ It was not until 





@ I can make nothing out of what W. S. says of Adam’s body, ‘ having in itself 
no principle of permanence, without an act of Almighty power, which would pro- 
bably have followed his continuance in allegiance, but which he forfeited by dis- 
obedience, and so it became 6ynrdv.” If it became mortal through disobedience, 
then it was nof mortal before ; and yet W. S. says directly before, that it previously 
needed some act of Almighty power to bestow on it a principle of permanence. 
Perhaps we shall next hear of the mortality of the angels. In answer to W. S.’s 
contradictory statement, it is enough to refer to the Scripture, ‘‘ By one man’s dis- 
obedience sin entered into the world, and death by sin.’’ 
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they (the New Testament books) were collected into one that a belief in 
their verbal inspiration equally with the Old Testament Scriptures began 
to be entertained ; and this cannot be said to have taken place sooner than 
towards the middle of the third century.” 

Thus, on W. S.’s own shewing, they were noé collected in the time of 
Tertullian and Irenzeus, both of whom are therefore good witnesses that a 
belief in the plenary inspiration of the New Testament “BEGAN to be en- 
tertained” at a time when W. S. does not acknowledge its existence: the 
assertion that such a thing had not degun to be believed at a given time, 
is sufficiently disproved (as I did disprove it) by shewing that some had 
already begun to believe it. ‘Towards the middle of the third century,” 
was the time specified by W. S.; and when that was answered, an earlier 
time is chosen. In fact it is clear that W. S. did not rightly consider, 
when he made his latter statements, what he had previously said; and 
thus he has inadvertently shifted the ground of discussion. He will see 
this himself when he looks at his two letters together. He forgot the 
force of the words “ degan to be entertained,” and that he had specified 
‘the middle of the third century ;” this date is quite early enough: the 
New Testament books were not collected in the days of Tertullian. 

I cannot now go into the subject of the Patristic citations at all fully, 
nor indeed am I called on so to do. Some of the Fathers quote accu- 
rately enough, some very loosely, and some cite as Scripture what is not 
in the Bible at all. 4// these modes of citation may be met with in mo- 
dern sermons, though not perhaps with as little regard to verbal accuracy 
as prevailed before the days of printed Bibles and Concordances. How 
many popular texts now are not too much like any part of Scripture?— 
for instance, “ As thy day is, so shall thy strength be;” and “the truth 
as it is in Jesus.” But though the Patristic citation is often as wide of the 
mark as these and similar texts, the enormous quantity that is accurately 
quoted must not be overlooked. Origen alone cites with considerable 
accuracy more than half the New Testament, Jesides much that is loose. 

I trust that W. S. will take my remarks in good part, as intended by 
me. I have addressed him through you with the same freedom as I would 
if he were personally known to me and conversing with me in my study. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
Plymouth, Dec. 4th, 1851. 8. P. TREGELLEs. 


P.S. Since writing the above, I have seen The Elements of the Gospel 
Harmony : with a Catena on Inspiration from the Writings of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers,” by my friend, the Rev. B. F. Westcott, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. This valuable and seasonable little book 
contains much that is fitted to establish the mind of a believer as to the 
full authority of the Gospel narratives: to any one who questions whether 
the plenary inspiration of the Old and New Testaments was always held 
by the Church, I would particularly recommend Mr. Westcott’s Catena. 





ON THE TAXING MENTIONED IN LUKE ii. 1—3. 


Srr,—The following remarks on Luke ii. 1—3 were written long before 
the last long and elaborate article on the passage appeared in your Journal; 
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and in reference to some former notices of it which you had published. It 
may perhaps afford some support to the conclusions arrived at, that they 
have been reached from two different and independent quarters ; the views 
advocated with much ability in the one being very similar to those stated 
in the other. Should you deem it of any moment, the communication 
now sent may be given in your next number, as confirmatory of that in 
your last. Yours, &e. 
LvkE ii. 1—3. 

The first three verses of Luke’s Gospel, involving an apparent contra- 
diction to a statement in Josephus, the Jewish historian, have afforded 
scope for no little discussion, and many ingenious attempts have been 
made to solve the difficulty. Into the examination of these it would be 
tedious, and perhaps unnecessary, to enter. But a few simple remarks, 
suggested by the independent consideration of the passage, may tend to 
throw some degree of light on it. In our translation it reads as follows : 
“And it came to pass in those days, that there went out a decree from 
Cesar Augustus, that all the world should be taxed. (And this taxing 
was first made when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.) And all went to 
be taxed, every one into his own city.” 

First, then, this version seems to be incorrect. There is no mention 
made by the evangelist of “taxing.” All that his words imply is that a 
decree was issued by Augustus for the enrolment or for a census of Judea. 
The object for which this enrolment was to be made is not stated; and 
perhaps no one would ever have thought of a taxation had it not been for 
the narrative of Josephus, which leads us to conclude that Judea was taxed 
while Cyrenius was president of Syria. The census ordered by Augustus 
and referred to by Luke, may have been merely for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the number of the population. 

Next; it is scarcely necessary to remark that the second verse is a 
parenthesis. This seems to be acknowledged on all hands, and indeed 
cannot be denied. Were it wanting, no deficiency would be felt in the 
sacred text. It must have been thrown in therefore with the design of 
explaining what went before ; and the object of it probably was to obviate 
the very objection which it is now brought to support. As a decree was 
issued, but no enrolment took place, then the truth of Luke’s statement 
might have been denied, and to guard against this he tells us that the 
decree was not fully executed till several years afterwards. 

Again ; what seems to have misled expositors, is their supposing that 
there were two censuses made under Augustus, one just before the birth 
of Christ, and another under the presidency of Cyrenius; and that the 
evangelist confounds the two together. But there is no mistake of the 
kind in his narrative. His purpose plainly is to distinguish betwixt the 
decree and the execution of it. The one was issued at the time specified 
by the sacred historian, but the other did not take place till many years 
afterwards. Something, although what it was is not said, had interfered 
to interrupt or suspend the design; and no opportunity of carrying it 
into complete effect had occurred till the time that Cyrenius was appointed 
governor of Syria. The contrast betwixt the decree and the fulfilment of 
it appears to be the key which unlocks the whole mystery; and if the 
passage is read under this remark, it will be seen that everything is quite 
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plain. ‘And it came to pass in those days, that there went out a decree 
from Cesar Augustus that all the world—the whole of Judea—should be 
enrolled; (the enrolment itself—not taxing—was first completed when 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria.) And all went to be enrolled, every one 
into his own city.” 

Further ; we have not referred to any of the hypotheses that have been 
formed for removing the seeming difficulty. Some of them—such as that 
of Dr. Davidson, which you very justly reject (J. 8. L., Vol. IV., p. 361)— 
are contrary to the idiom of the Greek language; and others do not serve 
the end for which they were proposed. Your own seems very much to 
resemble that now brought forward ; only the latter appears a little more 
simple. It gets rid of the obstacle caused by the mention of taxation. 
There is nothing of the kind spoken of by the sacred historian ; and it is 
scarcely possible to give any good reason why the verb should in the first 
and third verses be translated “enrol,” and the noun in the second be 
rendered “the taxing.” Besides, it places the distinction, as the sacred 
writer intended it, betwixt the decree and the execution of it, which took 
place at very different times; and it removes, in an easy and natural 
manner, what many have been pleased to represent as a contradiction 
betwixt the statement of Scripture and the truth of history. 





REV. E. W. GRINFIELD AND HIS REVIEWER. 


To the Editor of the ‘ Journal of Sacred Literature.’ 

Srr,—As I feel assured that it was not the wish or intention of my 
learned reviewer, in your number of last January (p. 89), to bring against 
me any false or malicious misrepresentation, I beg leave to correct an 
erroneous misstatement of a passage in my Apology. “It is a mistake of 
Mr. Grinfield to say (p. 57) that we have the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment buried under endless appeals of comparatively modern Oriental 
dialects, and that the small portion of Hebrew which we really possess is 
stifled under the load of Arabic and Coptic, which few can read and still 
fewer understand.” He then observes, after paying me a very undeserved 
compliment, “that my adversaries could make use of this statement to 
accuse me of deficiency in the knowledge of the Hebrew language, and of 
little esteem for the original text of the Bible.” 

Now, if any one turns to my Apology, he will find that I was not 
speaking of the “Hebrew of the Old Testament,” but of the writings of 
Paulus, Ewald, Eichhorn, and Gesenius. My learned reviewer cannot be 
justified in confounding a strong aversion to German or American com- 
mentators with a profound veneration of biblical Hebrew. Whoever looks 
into the context will at once perceive, that the entire force of the para- 
graph was directed, not against the knowledge and study of the Hebrew 
text, but against the daring and presumptuous criticisms which have been 
framed on “the obscure and mazy erudition” of modern neologists. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Brighton, Oct. 4, 1851. E. W. GrinFIELD. 

*,* We insert this letter in justice to Mr. Grinfield; but we have no 
immediate access to the reviewer, who is now on the continent. 























NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians and the General Epistle of James, 
practically and historically considered. By Dr. Aucustus NEANDER. 
To which is added a Discourse on the Coming of the Lord and its 
Signs. By the same Author. Translated from the German by the Rev. 
ALEXANDER Napier, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1851. 


Tue late Dr. Neander is little known in this country otherwise than as a 
Church historian; but this department by no means limited his range of 
investigation, and there are in existence, published and unpublished, a 
large number of treatises, dissertations, and lectures of his on matters of 
general biblical and theological interest. Most English readers will desire 
to contemplate this great author under an aspect new to them, and will 
feel under obligation to Mr. Napier for enabling them to form acquaintance 
with him as an interpreter of Scripture. The two first treatises the volume 
contains do not take the ordinary forms of expositions, but are rather essays 
or lectures upon these particular books, explaining the circumstances in 
which they originated, developing the meaning of the writer, and enforcing 
it with much pregnant thought. In this age, when few writers do more 
than repeat, especially in Scripture interpretation, what others have said 
long before, it is pleasant to meet with one who, out of the rich fulness 
of his mind, can present us with something fresh, ingenious, and that, 
even when not new, has all the aspects of newness from the mode in which 
it is presented, and from the circumstances by which it is surrounded. 

An important passage at the commencement of the first of these ex- 
pository essays developes the principle on which the author proceeds. 


“ When the Spirit of God revealed to holy men of old the word of truth, to be 
by them proclaimed for the salvation of men,—when he revealed himself, through 
their life, their discourses, their writings, as the vessels of his spirit, —this is not to be 
regarded as a fact of sole occurrence, and as belonging only to the past. To us, as 
living members of the body of Christ, partakers of the communion of the spirit—a 
communion which connects the present, as a part, with the progressive development 
of the whole, since the first outpouring of the spirit by the glorified Son of Man,— 
this cannot be as a dispensation in which we have no interest or concern; the past 
must become to us the present. We need, it is true, no’ further new revelations, 
but we must feel, as if the Lord had spoken to us at this moment, inasmuch as he 
has given us instruction, sufficient for all the higher requirements of the present, in- 
asmuch as he has declared everything which it is needful for us to know, that we may 
find consolation under all present sufferings,—the means of certain victory in all our 
conflicts, —the clue to extricate us from a labyrinth of embarrassments of an age 
however disorganised. As the pre-requisite to this attainment, we must attentively 
investigate the ascertained historical conditions and relations under which these vessels 
of the spirit of God spoke and acted ; we must place ourselves livingly in the past, 
and in those circumstances in which, and in reference to which, these holy men 
spoke and acted. Herein we recognize the designs of Divine wisdom in the govern- 
ment of the church, that Divine truth has been revealed to us, not in a law of the 
letter, not in any summary of determined articles of belief, but that it has been 
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communicated to us in this historical embodiment, in its particular application of 
particular cases, to ascertained historical relations and circumstances of life, through 
the instrumentality of appointed human organs, who lived among men as representa- 
tives of Divine truth, who, amid the world and its concerns, witnessed to and re. 
vealed the things of God, and who, in their peculiar human manner, though in a 
manner sanctified by the spirit of God, humanly spoke and acted. Thus was it or. 
dained, that Divine truth should, humanly, be brought near to us. To our own intel- 
lectua! and spiritual energies, animated, indeed, and guided by the spirit of God, with- 
out whom nothing Divine can be apprehended or understood, it has been committed, 
to investigate the Divine in its connection with the human ; from the particular, to 
deduce the universal; and again, by its application to the special circumstances of 
our own time and life, to shew the action of the universal in our particular relations ; 
and in what these organs of the spirit of Christ spoke and did, under the peculiar 
conditions of the past, to discover its applicability to the conditions and relations of 
our present times. As, in order rightly to understand the word of God in its human 
embodiment, and, according to this understanding, to apply it, humble submission 
to the Divine Spirit, who alone guides into all truths, and reveals the depths of his 
word, is always requisite; so also is it always requisite that we carefully attend to 
all these human relations. The word of God desires no indolent hearers, but claims 
all the powers of feeling and of mind. So only can its treasures be discovered. If 
we fail to discover them, if amid the darkness of the present, we murmur for want 
of light, we must attribute this to our own shortcomings of these requirements, 
That pregnant saying of our Lord, ‘ He that hath, to him shall be given,’ may here 
be applied, as well to excite and encourage, as to warn and rebuke us in our inquiries, 

‘The principles above stated find especial application in the epistles of the apos- 
tles, in which we should find far more to instruct, to edify, and to guide us in all 
the relations of life, if, with due attention and earnestness, we endeavoured to in- 
vestigate their contents in this manner, if, in accordance with these rules, we sought 
to weigh each word. May the spirit of God enlighten and guide us, thus to learn to 
understand and apply one of the noblest epistles of the apostle Paul, who wrote as 
no other could write, and in which, the living image of the apostle of the Gentiles 
is placed before our eyes,—the Epistle to the Philippians.”’ 


This is a mode of considering the epistles which we earnestly recom- 
mend to the attention not only of those engaged in the study of these 
important portions of Scripture, but to those employed in public teaching, 
for sure we are that its results embodied in pulpit discourses by men of 
acute mind and thoughtful spirit would not fail to excite the interest and 
command the attention of the hearers. We have quoted this passage with 
the further object of shewing the truly religious spirit, in dependence upon 
the Divine aid and guidance, which animated this great scholar in his 
researches, and which may well excite the surprize, and perhaps the self- 
rebukes of those who fear or contemn everything German, decause it is 
German. How efficiently Neander himself applies this principle to the 
illustration of the epistle to the Philippians, the reader must learn for 
himself. He will see how beautifully the peculiar “ circumstances and as- 
pects under which the apostle wrote the epistle” are brought to bear on 
its contents ; and it must be admitted that the author’s deep study of 
those circumstances, and his familiarity with that age and all its interests, 
gives to him advantages in this mode of treatment which no man living 
(for alas! Neander lives not) may expect to realize. After a masterly 
sketch of these circumstances, the author proceeds to the condition of 
Paul as a prisoner at Rome, and shews that although there were not then 
any statutes in force against Christianity, and his preaching a faith odious 
to the Jews could hardly be an offence, yet according to the Roman laws, 
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the act of seducing the citizens and subjects of the Roman empire to re- 
volt against the religion of the state, and to seek to make proselytes to a 
faith, which, though not yet by an edict, must from its very nature per- 
petually conflict with the state religion, would be regarded as punishable. 
Paul’s case was therefore not so simple as might at first view appear ; 
there might still be room for manifold perplexities. 


“ At one time, expectations, founded on the impression, which his public defence 
had made, would arise in him, that he would safely be delivered from his bonds, 
and that it would again be possible to him, to visit the churches he had formerly 
founded, and among them, therefore, the church at Philippi; at another time, the 
thought of death would present itself to his mind. But what then? Do we find his 
soul a prey alternately to fear and hope, to dejection and joy, as dependent on im- 
pressions received from outward changes and chances, as is the case generally with 
other men in a similar position? No; a prevailing tone of cheerful repose, and of 
submission to the will of the Lord, breathes through the entire epistle. We recog- 
nize a man, whose confidence rests on a foundation firm as a rock, independent of 
the alternation of events, and unshaken by any waves or storms. He is assured that 
the Lord, in one way or other, will carry him victoriously through those conflicts, 
toa glorious end. With joyous confidence he is ready to meet the termination of a 
life consecrated to one holy cause. He is conscious to have laboured not in vain, as 
a faithful preacher of the truth, which he sees producing fruit in the churches. 
These, like the church at Philippi, are the living monuments of a ministry devoted 
to the Lord,—the testimony, that he has purely preached the word of God the Lord, 
—his rejoicing before the Lord, on that day, when he will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, when much, that bears an imposing appearance here, will be 
exposed in its nothingness, and when much, that was mistaken and condemned by 
the world, will be acknowledged as his own by the Lord. The feelings of Paul, in 
this respect, are nobly expressed in the words of this epistle, where he says,—‘ Yea, 
and if I be offered upon the sacrifice and (priestly) service of your faith, I joy and 
rejoice with you all. For the same cause also do ye joy and rejoice with me,’ (chap. 
ii. 17, 18.)’’ 


The full import of these weighty words the author then by a most 
elaborate investigation endeavours to make clear, by tracing the progress, 
or rather the changes or alternations of the apostle’s feelings and views in 
regard to the prospect of death. In the course of this we come to this 
most suggestive passage which some will read with careless indifference, 
but which will touch many to the heart :— 


‘‘ There are two errors, then, against which the example of the apostle warns us, 
the subsiding of that longing after the other world, which, as we have seen, is in- 
separable from the very heart and essence of the Christian life; and the one-sided, 
fanatical predominance of such longing, where patient submission to the will of God 
is checked. With regard to the first, it may happen that the Christian, not only 
through the enjoyment of earthly pleasures, the transitory nature of which he should 
ever remember, and never suffer himself to forget, that they are but the shadow and 
the pledge of the higher eternal joys of heaven, may be drawn away from that long- 
ing ; but that his very energies, devoted to the vocation committed to him for the 
interests of the kingdom of God, may so entirely absorb him, that the consciousness 
of having here no ‘ enduring city,’ but that his true eternal home is in heaven, may 
thereby become obscured within him. He so labours, as if his work on earth, which 
is but the commencement of higher energies destined for eternity, were here to attain 
perfection, as if it were already the work of eternity. The thought, therefore, that 
everything here below is at best imperfect, that nothing attains perfection, nothing 
attains its aim and end, imperceptibly departs from him, and death surprizes him in 
the midst of his labours, even those consecrated to the service of God, as an unex- 
pected and unwelcome guest. He is summoned away before he has finished his 
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reckoning, and instead of joyously obeying the summons of redemption from the 
sufferings of earth, his heart cleaves to the duties of his earthly sphere, from which 
he is so unwilling to depart, and to their successful results, which have too much 
value in his eyes. Here we find the application of the warning of the Lord, ‘ Rejoice 
not that the spirits are subject to you, but rather that your names are written in 
heaven.’’ This longing ever remains the salt of the Christian life, amid all its suffer. 
ings and its joys, alike in repose as in activity. The other error consists in this,— 
when this longing, which has its perfect right, only with the necessary limitation, that 
it be found with submission to the will of God, who has appointed our vocation in 
our earthly existence, and has assigned his term to it, and with fidelity to our voca- 
tion, oversteps these limitations, and issues in a one-sided bent of feeling, which 
renders us impatient to meet a summons, which should be awaited in the persevering 
exercise of faith and patience. Thus it comes to pass, that the predominance of a 
one-sided longing for the eternal makes us forgetful of the importance of this earthly 
life, and of its duties in reference to eternity. The joys and employments of earth 
lose the value which is their due, and which is founded in the appointment of God. 
That which God has given for the present moment, as the pledge of and preparation 
for the higher blessing of the future, is impatiently and unthankfully despised, 
There is a want of the consciousness, which should ever be found in the Christian, 
that, to the redeemed, standing in communion with Christ, everything earthly, in 
all they receive and all they do, in their enjoyments and in their labours, has, even in 
this lower world, been transformed into the character of the heaverilly. The state of 
feeling, exhibited in the words of Paul, observes the true medium between both 
these opposite false tendencies. The longing for the eternal, for the state of perfec- 
tion which is found in being with the Lord, remains the key-note of his soul, un- 
quenchable by aught else. The longing for heavenly rest is never suppressed, never 
extinguished by all the pressure of his divinely consecrated employments ; but, at 
the same time, he is far from a precipitate impatience, which cannot await the end 
of the earthly conflict ; far, also, from that more refined self-seeking which can no 
longer endure to fight and labour for the salvation of men, and be without the calm 
enjoyment of heavenly blessedness. Although his desire is to depart from the earthly 
body, and to be with the Lord in perfect personal communion, he is ready to deny 
even this desire, which proceeds from whatever is noblest in man, that he may 
labour longer on earth, and strive for the salvation of his brethren, He is willing to 
renounce the object of his ardent longing, and to continue longer on earth, if it should 
serve to further the work committed to him by the Lord. Love for his brethren, 
who need his aid for their salvation, disposes him willingly to make even this sacrifice ; 
and though tossed to and fro by the conflict of his desires, he remains, in each case, 
resigned to the will of the Lord. His one enduring desire, to which every other 
gives place, is, that Christ may’be glorified by him, whether by his life or by his 
death.” 


Without following Neander through this epistle, we proceed to that 
of James, which he examines on the same principles. What he says re- 
garding the author will be interesting to our readers,—the question being 
one to which much attention has lately been given. 


‘« A very important point, in regard to the character of James, is found in the 
fact, that he was not of the number of the apostles. These were taken from those 
disciples, who, with immatured and childlike souls, joined themselves to the Re- 
deemer and devoted themselves entirely to Him, with minds open to, and susceptible 
of impression. From the first, they unfolded themselves in communion with him; 
they came not to him, after a training received in another and previous school, and 
were, therefore, peculiarly adapted to receive truly his image, and, as plastic organs 
in his hands, to serve for the propagation of his word and spirit in all ages. It is 
certain that, in the choice of the apostles, Christ aimed at gaining such disciples as 
had not yet been formed in other schools, and out of whom he could make everything. 
Paul, on the other hand, though he had this in common with the rest of the apostles, 
that he could testify of Christ the Risen, because he had actually beheld him, and 
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that he had received a personal impression from him, was distinguished from them, 
in having come to him with a decided system, formed in a very different school ; and 
hence, what he became through Christ, necessarily developed itself in the most 


’ marked antithesis with what he was before. Altogether different from either the 


apostles or Paul, was it with James. He was a brother of the Lord, according to 
the flesh. All the passages of the Gospels in which the brethren of the Lord are 
mentioned, and Matt. i. 25, receive their most natural interpretation, when we as- 
sume that Mary, after the birth of Jesus, bore other sons, who are to be understood 
as the brothers of the Lord, of whom this James was one. Since marriage, and the 
procreation of children, like everything natural, were to be sanctified through Christ, 
in such an assumption, nothing contradictory to the dignity of the mother of Christ 
or his own, is to be found. The notions of a false ascetical tendency, of the un- 
sanctity of the marriage state, or the pre-eminence of the celibate life,—which are at 
variance with the essence of Christianity,—and the misunderstood reverence of Mary, 
could alone be the occasion that anything objectionable should be found in this as- 
sumption. On the contrary, the birth of Jesus, as a fact supernaturally effected, 
thus appears in its right light and in its trae meaning, in contrast with that which 
resulted according to the natural laws of procreation. Christ, as the son of Mary, 
begotten by means of a miracle, is thereby differenced from, and opposed to those 
who sprung from Mary in the natural way, according to the laws of human deriva- 
tion. The antithesis between the natural and the supernatural, as it is described by 
Paul (Gal. iv. 23, 29),—between that which is born according to the spirit, and that 
which is according to the flesh, is one which runs through the history of the kingdom 
of God, in all stages of its progress. The difference, therefore, between James and 
the other preachers of the gospel, in their religious development, consisted in this: 
that his neither originated from Christ, as in the apostles, nor did its later form ever 
appear in marked contrast with its earlier; but his path, starting from a different 
point, took at first an independent direction, not, indeed, opposed to, nor yet 
blending with that of the body which formed itself from Christ alone, until at length, 
at a later period, it completely merged in it.”’ 


Every one will be curious, if not anxious, to learn what view Neander 
takes of the alleged discrepancy, in regard to the doctrine of faith, between 
James and Paul, which has excited something like a distaste for this epistle 
in the minds of many, and led even Luther to “speak unadvisedly with 
his lips” in calling it “an epistle of straw.” After giving a luminous state- 
ment of James’ teaching, he goes on to enquire,— 


‘But how does this harmonize with Paul’s statement, when he declares, ‘ do 
this, and thou shalt live,’ ‘ he that doeth these things shall live in them,’ to be the 
characteristic of the Law ; and, on the other hand, ‘ the just shall live by his faith,’ 
to be the characteristic of the Gospel? Here it is true, there would be a contradic- 
tion, if James were speaking of the Law in the same sense as Paul, as if he meant, 
that, through the works of the Law, a man could merit salvation. But James is 
far from doing this. He is speaking of the Law as it is made to live within a man 
through faith in Christ, of the Law, as it is unfolded by Christ in the sermon on the 
mount, and which presupposes and involves faith. In this respect, then, he says, 
and says rightly, that, in the practice of this law, we must feel ourselves blessed, 
and can only thus partake of the blessedness which Christ imparts to the faithful. 
His meaning is the same as that of Christ, when, at the conclusion of the sermon on 
the mount, he says, ‘ Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, I 
will liken him to a wise man who built his house on a rock.’ Paul, also, would 
assuredly have agreed in this. It is in harmony with the Pauline mode of teaching, 
that he only can experience in himself the divine power of faith and can be saved 
through faith, who displays it in his life; for, in his mind, faith is the principle 
which transforms the whole life from within, even ‘ that faith which worketh by love ;’ 
as when he says, ‘If I had all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing,’ (1 Cor. xiii. 2.)”’ 
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So again, in reference to that critical text, James ii. 14: ‘ What doth 
it profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, and have not 
works ? can faith save him?” Neander acutely remarks that James does 
not say, if a man hath faith, but if he “ say he hath faith.” He is speak- 
ing of a pretence of faith, not of sincere faith; and of such a faith as 
manifests its insincerity by a want of good works, he declares that through 
such salvation cannot be attained. Paul also regards good works as the 
necessary fruits of true faith. A pretended faith, destitute of these, he 
would not have considered a justifying faith, would not even have applied 
the name of faith to it. They are speaking of very different things. The 
meaning of James becomes more clear by the examples he adduces when 
he compares the faith which is destitute of works to a feigned love, ex- 
pressing itself merely in words, and not in deeds, as he says: “ If a brother 
or a sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one of you say unto 
them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled; notwithstanding ye give 
them not those things that are needful to the body ; what doth it profit? 
Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone,” (ii. 15—17.) 
If then, James calls the faith that is without works a dead faith, it could 
not surely be his view that works, which are but the outward manifestation, 
made faith to be living—that in these the life of faith subsists; but he 
must have presupposed that true faith has the principle of life within itself, 
from which works must proceed, and which manifests itself in works. 
The want of works was to him, therefore, a proof of the absence of life 
in the faith, which, accordingly, he calls a dead faith. 

The Discourse on the coming of the Lord and its Signs, seems to have 
been delivered at the anniversary of the Prussian Bible Society. The germ 
of this Essay is contained in the sentence,— 

‘« Before the Lord shall come for the last time, to execute the last sifting of his 
Church on earth, and to commemorate his kingdom, He often comes in the Spirit, 


to breathe new life into her when dead, and to eject from her whatever manifests 
itself as unsusceptive of this new life.”’ 





Religious Liberty in Tuscany in 1851: or, Documents relative to the Trial 
and Incarceration of Count Pietro Guicciardini, and others, exiled from 
Tuscany, by decree of 17th May, 1851. ‘Translated from the Italian. 
London: Nisbet and Co. 


Tne lovers of art, of literature, and of historic associations, turn with 
many a feeling of delight to Florence. The student who loves to trace 
how the spirit of God wrought in the days preceding the Reformation, looks 
back to the days of Savanorola, when he continued to preach to the mul- 
titudes of Florence, until the vast cathedral of that city could not receive 
the listeners,—when that remarkable decree was enacted that our Lord 
Jesus Christ is the only King and Lord of the Florentine people,—a de- 
cree actually inscribed in 1527 over the entrance of what was afterwards 
called the grand ducal palace, and which, after having been concealed for 
three hundred years by the sculptured arms of the Medici, was again 
brought to light in 1846. 

But now, however, it is not associations connected with the past which 
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cause the Christian eye to turn to that fair city ; it is the work of God and 
the opposition of man which are there exhibited. 

The reading of Scripture has been abundantly blessed in Tuscany ; 
many a heart has learned that Christ’s blood and righteousness alone can 
afford peace with God. 

But this led at first to opposition and afterwards to actual persecution. 
In the former part of 1851, Count Pietro Guicciardini, who was the most 
prominent of the Florentine Protestants, after mature!y weighing the con- 
dition of things in that place, resolved to leave Italy for a time, and to visit 
his Christian friends in England. He marked the increase of opposition 
in Tuscany, as shown by the prevention of the Italian service at the Swiss 
church, and other similar proceedings ; and he judged that by his with- 
drawing for a time the other protestants of Florence would be less exposed 
to the threatened persecution. 

Before leaving he intended to prepare a statement of his religious be- 
lief for publication amongst his countrymen. This he accordingly drew 
up; it bears date May 3, 1851. In taking leave of some of his friends, 
Count Guicciardini and some others were arrested for reading the fifteenth 
chapter of St. John’s gospel, and after some days’ imprisonment and a 
police examination, they were sentenced to banishment for six months to 
the pestiferous Maremina. This sentence was afterwards commuted into 
exile from Tuscany. 

After Count Guicciardini’s departure, his letter was published in Italian, 
with some account by the editors of what occasioned him to write it, to- 
gether with extracts from his diary, showing ow religious liberty is denied 
in Tuscany. 

Count Guicciardini commences his letter with a brief allusion to the 
meetings which he had commenced more than two years before, from which 
fruit had sprung. Then, after referring to the impending persecution, 
and his reasons for leaving Florence, he gives the profession of his reli- 
gious belief. In this he enters into particulars which are needful to be 
stated, because it is a practice of Romanists to represent those who leave 
the pale of that antichristian system, as rejecters of the Trinity, the God- 
head of Christ, and other fundamental and essential verities, without which 
the name of Christian is in any sense a misnomer. 

After this he speaks of those verities of Protestantism which the heart 
of a believer in Christ finds to be so precious. The authority and sutti- 
ciency of Scripture, the alone mediation of Christ, justification by faith, 
the right place of good works as the results of faith, are the principal 

ints. 

, To all the doctrines which he lays down are appended references to 
the texts on which he grounds them, so that the Word of God may be 
the basis of all that he wishes to enforce. 

He gives his own views of baptism and the Lord’s supper. The latter 
of these we shall quote, not as wholly agreeing with it, but because of the 
manner in which the translator has thought fit to represent his statements. 
Count Guicciardini says :— 

‘“‘T believe that true Christians should break bread and drink wine together, in 
remembrance of the death of the Lord Jesus, until he comes, in testimony of their 
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common faith in the expiatory sacrifice accomplished by him (1 Cor. xi. 23—26; 
Acts ii. 42—46; xx. 7).’’...... ‘Where two or three are met together in the 
name of the Lord, there He is present, and listens to them (Matt. vi. 6; xviii. 19, 
20). Break bread and drink wine together, in commemoration of the death of the 
Lord (1 Cor. xi. 26). Thus you manifest your faith in the one sacrifice for sin—a 
sacrifice which need not be renewed, because already complete and perfect (Heb. ix. 
24—28 ; x. 10, 12).” 

‘Go from house to house to break bread, as all believers and disciples in the 
times of the apostles. To do this there is no necessity for apparatus, forms, or spe- 
cial persons. It is well to know this in times of persecution and difficulty like the 
present, in which the true church is not permitted to have an external organization.” 


If receiving the Lord’s supper privately be not permissible in times of 
persecution, how can it be observed at all? If private worship is put in- 
stead of a public assembly, where it may be had, then is it a departure 
from all Scripture propriety; and so too as to the Lord’s supper, which 
the New Testament church celebrated week by week on the Lord’s day. 

The anonymous translator of the Italian pamphlet, who appears to be 
a Scotch minister (now we believe in Turin), has chosen in his preface to 
go out of his way to attack not only Count Guicciardini and his opinions, 
but also other Christians likewise. 

After condemning him for touching on “Church government, with 


which” (he asserts) “he could have no experimental acquaintance,” he 
adds :— 


“ Count Guicciardini is understood to incline towards the views of the Plymouth 
brethren ; indeed, the latter clauses of his confession leave no doubt upon the sub- 
ject; and though, of course, every man has a right to hold and to publish his own 
opinions, it is scarcely in keeping with the Count’s known moderation in other things, 
to assert dogmatically as he does, that it was customary in apostolic times ‘ to go from 
house to house breaking bread,’ meaning thereby celebrating the Lord’s supper; 
and that in following this example ‘ there is no need of furniture, forms, or special 
persons.’ In England there is a sufficient amount of Bible knowledge in the minds 
of the people to keep them from swallowing tenets at once so unscriptural and ab- 
surd; but the spiritual socialism of the Plymouthian system, coinciding as it does 
with the strong republican character and tendencies of the large masses of the Italian 
people, and with the ancient Ghibeline spirit of the Florentines in particular, is caleu- 
lated to do much more mischief in the way of shaking off impressions of all obliga- 
tion than the Count and his friends are aware of.”’ 


This translator then goes on to condemn the Protestants at Florence, 
for having once, at least, observed the Lord’s supper since Count Guic- 
ciardini’s departure. 

Now does not this passage of the translator’s introduction contain 
wonderful ignorance, and something more? And if Count Guicciardini’s 
confession be so mischievous a production, is not the translator culpable 
for giving it publicity in an English dress ? 

It requires a very small “ amount of Bible knowledge” to shew that 
the early church of the apostles at Jerusalem did break bread from house 
to house; that is, in other words, receive the Lord’s supper together in 
private houses. There was a good reason for their doing so; it is evident 





@ Having had the Italian original before us prior to our having seen the now- 
published translation, these sentences will be found in some places to differ verbally 


from the English pamphlet. We have followed a MS. translation previously in cir- 
culation. 
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that the vast numbers converted at Pentecost and shortly after, had no 
place of assembly in which they cou/d meet to observe this command. The 
common order for the church is that laid down in 1 Cor. xi.; “ When ye 
come together into one place: but who will say that in times of difficulty 
and persecution, this rite may not be observed as the circumstances per- 
mit? If not, then for the first three centuries there could often be no 
Lord’s supper at all; whereas we know as a fact that they did meet every 
Lord’s day thus, to commemorate the death of Christ. 

“ Apparatus, (which the translator rendered /furniture,) forms, and 
special persons,” are the very things on which the Romanist relies, as ren- 
dering the mass valid. The altar and priest must be properly adorned, 
and ceremonies must be performed, in order to carry out the (so-called) 
“sacrifice of the mass,” which Rome has substituted for the Lord’s supper, 
of which the Scripture speaks. Against ¢hese paraphernalia of idolatry 
Count Guicciardini has raised his voice, and does the anonymous trans- 
lator wish to turn souls that have been freed back to them again ? 

If a Presbyterian objects to absence of “ forms,” he might be reminded 
of the assembly of the Christians of Geneva, in the early days of the Re- 
formation, when they met in a garden; and in shewing the dying of their 
Lord in the breaking of bread, a simple carpenter handed the bread and 
wine round to his brethren. Thus did ¢hey act, in a time of difficulty, as 
to the Lord’s supper. 

Spiritual Socialism” we would condemn, whertver it is found. God 
is a God of order, not of confusion; but we ask on what authority does 
this translator bring this charge against Count Guicciardini and his suf- 
fering companions in Italy? Is it Christian charity to bring such charges, 
and at such a time? Ought not the parties (whoever they be) who have 
published this pamphlet in England to make enquiries of Count Guicciar- 
dini, now an honoured exile for Christ’s sake on our shores, as to what 
his sentiments are, before putting forth such a charge as that of “ Spiritual 
Socialism ?” 

Now we know that this charge is incorrect. At Florence there were 
afew, and but a few, who took the place of instructing others; these 
were owned and recognized by their brethren in their work of ministry, 
and were submitted to as such. Is ¢his “ Spiritual Socialism?” And 
must we not say that they were owned in their labour by the Lord? And 
have we not ample proof that He has caused fruit to abound through their 
service P 

We do not wish to express ourselves too strongly, but are not the cir- 
cumstances likely to call forth feelings bordering on indignation ? 

The translator has shewn some ignorance in his unsuccessful compari- 
son of “the ancient Ghidelline spirit of the Florentines in particular,” with 
the “Spiritual Socialism” of which he speaks. So far from Florence 
having been characterized by G@hibellinism in former times, it was the 
reverse, a Guelfish city. The Ghibellines were Imperialists, the Gielfs 
were the Papal party. It would have been more to the purpose to con- 
nect the ancient Gielfish feelings of Florence with the present zeal of the 
Popish persecutors in that city. 

Since the exile of Count Guicciardini, there has been much persecution 
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in Florence. There are those there now who are suffering bonds and im- 
prisonment, for no crime exeept the possession of the Word of God in 
their own tongue. These are indeed cast on the sympathies and prayers 
of Christians in this country. We trust that many may thus remember 
them before the Lord ; and that efforts may be made perseveringly to carry 
on the testimony of the Gospel of Christ in Italy and other Romish coun- 
tries. 

Poor Florence! she has borne for ages the reproach of having pros- 
cribed and exiled the noblest of her literary sons; and now she repels and 
casts from her bosom her children, who would fain cause to shine upon 
her that lamp of God’s truth and Christ’s gospel, by which their own 
souls have been enlightened. LM 





Early Oriental History : comprising the Histories of Egypt, Assyria, Per- 
sia, Lydia, Phrygia, and Phenicia. Edited by Joun Eapiz, D.D,, 
LL.D. London: Griffin and Co. 1851. 


THIs very complete and excellent compendium, forming the virtual essence 
of a large library, is a collection of the various articles bearing on the sub- 
ject in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. The whole has been put together 
and thoroughly revised by the able hands of Dr. Eadie, who has made most 
material and very valuable additions of his own, not only in common 
history, but also in accounts of the social antiquities, religion, and lan- 
guages of those ancient countries. In all this he has, as he declares and 
as we can from our inspection avouch, consulted the best authorities, and 
availed himself of the most recent sources of information—throughout 
giving especial heed to whatever might tend to the illustration of the 
Sacred Records. This is a valuable feature of the work, which would alone 
entitle it to especial commendation at our hands. Though in all respects 
a thoroughly good book, it probably owes this valuable characteristic to 
the accident (so to speak) of the task having fallen into the hands of Dr. 
Eadie. But much as we value his services in this line, it was not without a 
pang that we saw his name upon the title-page of the book. Is there to be 
no end of this continual editing of commentaries, concordances, diction- 
aries, histories—this relative waste of the best time of a scholar’s life in 
the revising, editing, abridging, expanding, improving other men’s works, 
on the part of one so amply qualified to frame and execute some great 
design, which shall bear throughout, and transmit to “ the next ages,” the 
impress of his own individuality—the mark of his own mind and hand. 
Dr. Eadie has done excellently well whatever he has undertaken—none 
could do it better ; -but our quarrel with him is, that he does not undertake 
those higher and more original labours, which the theological public has a 
right to exact from one to whom so much has been entrusted. To our 
minds, a man is more to be excused for attempting tasks beyond his 
powers, than for being content with doing less than his best in the service 
of the church. No doubt it may be said of Dr. Eadie, that the pulpit and 
the chair exact and obtain his best thoughts and labours ; and this would 
be a good satisfactory reason for what excites our regret, were it not that 
he does nevertheless find time for much literary work, and this alone 1s 
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the portion of his time which we demand for the highest services which his 
great industry and large gifts might enable him to accomplish. 

Returning from the editor to the book, we should say that while it is 
throughout most creditably executed, the parts which, from the indica- 
tions he affords, we can recognize as being from his own pen, are admira- 
bly done, and will be sure to engage the attention of the reader more than 
any other portions of the volume. The chapters on Social History, etc., 
are well worth the cost of the whole book, being very able summaries of 
all that is known on these subjects. It is not always quite clear what does 
belong to Dr. Eadie, and we have not the opportunity of ascertaining by 
reference to the original edition of the Encyclopedia. The early portion of 
the Dynastic History of Egypt is from his pen (the later portion is by 
Bishop Russell), and we turned with interest to the part which treats of 
the Chronology. We are glad to find that an enquirer so competent to 
form an independent judgment, reaches the same conclusion that we have 
always entertained and advocated—that the common Hebrew chronology 
is much too short, and that even the Septuagint chronology, which is the 
longest, is scarcely long enough for the historical wants, especially in 
Egypt, of the period be tween the deluge and the birth of Abraham. 


‘“‘ The inspired record does not settle early dates, and it withholds full dates prior 
to the age of Solomon and the building of the temple...... If the Bible had posi- 
tively settled these primitive dates, our reception of them would have been a matter 
of faith; but we are plainly left to our own earnest and candid inquiries on all such 
points of remote chronology.” 


Altogether the book from its contents, execution, and fulness of mat- 
ter; from the industry with which all available resources, down to the pre- 
sent year, have been explored, and the skill with which they have been 
made available ; as well as from its economical and yet handsome form and 
price, must supersede other works of the kind, and claim a place in every 
collection of useful books. We should add that many illustrative wood- 
cuts are interspersed. They are serviceable and interesting, and would 
have been more so had the editor extended his supervision to them. As 
it is, there are some egregious mistakes. The inscription to an engrav- 
ing of the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, places that junction at 
Chebar. Several cuts after Sassanian sculptures, of a comparatively late 
age, are introduced as from Persepolis, and as illustrative of ancient Persian 
costumes, which were very different. A cut of modern costume, copied 
from Lane’s Arabian Nights, is described as being from Persepolitan 
sculptures. In some cases the really ancient and the later costumes, and 
in others the modern costumes of different nations, are mixed in the 
same engraving; and some pieces, correct in the originals, have been 
spoiled and rendered inapplicable and incongruous by the colourable varia- 
tions introduced as accessories by the artists. These are matters in which 
authors and publishers are very much at the mercy of draughtsmen and 
engravers, on whom we impose the burden of the faults we have indicated. 
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Exposition of the Gospel of St. Luke, in a Series of Lectures, Chap. xx.— 
xxiv. dlso of a portion of the Gospel of St. Matthew. By Jamns 
Tomson, D.D. Vol. II], Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 
1851. 


THE expository Lectures on St. Luke’s gospel have already occupied two 
volumes, which were noticed in the Journal of Sacred Literature with 
commendation as they appeared. The continuation extends to the middle 
of this third volume, completing the series in 101 lectures. The twenty- 
four lectures on St. Matthew’s gospel which are added, and form the latter 
half of the volume, might at the first view seem to be thrown in asa 
makeweight to complete the volume, but this is not the case. The lec 
tures are founded on those matters in Matthew which are not included or 
not given so fully in Luke, and by taking care not to omit what is pecu- 
liar to Mark, the author has aimed to produce what may be considered as 
an exposition of the three first gospels. 

We cannot but repeat the hope that these lectures, so well written, so 
pleasant to read, and so replete with vigorous and independent thought, 
will, with other works of the same essential species which have lately ap- 
peared, exert some influence in recommending the use of this style of dis- 
courses in the pulpit, by which means a congregation would in a few years 
be built up in a thorough knowledge of the Scriptures, as well as experi- 
ence a freshened interest in, and realize a healthful habit of, pondering over 
the “‘lively oracles.” Ifa minister delivered such lectures on a given por- 
tion of Scripture once a week, he would in the course of ten or fifteen 
years, have led the minds of his hearers to rest with pleased and instructed 
interest on no small portion of the Sacred Volume. 

One characteristic of this work is its author’s resolute abstinence from 
speculation in regard to that which is not set down in the Scripture. 
Thus, for instance, few expositors or lecturers would refuse to tell us their 
own opinions, or those of others, respecting the cause and nature of our 
Lord’s agony in the garden. But Dr. Thomson resolutely refuses to en- 
quire into this mysterious subject :— 


‘* Respecting the cause of this terrible agony, it is perhaps impossible to give a 
satisfactory explanation. From its taking place immediately before his sufferings, 
and from the prayer which he presented, that this cup might pass from him, we are 
entitled to conclude, that it was connected with his sufferings and death. But the 
precise view which he took of these we do not know. For it is remarkable, that 
neither our Saviour himself, nor any of his apostles, has thought it proper to give us 
any information respecting this extraordinary scene, nor to explain to us how it took 
place, or what were the causes that occasioned it, or what the benefit it produced. 
A few words would have been sufficient; yet those few words are not given. We 
dare not suppose that there was any oversight; for an oversight in inspired men is 
impossible. At any rate, it would be high presumption in any uninspired person to 
attempt to lift up the mysterious veil which has been drawn over this transaction, 
and to attempt to supply what Jesus and his apostles must have intentionally omitted. 
One thing, however, we may affirm with confidence, that our Saviour’s agony did 
not arise from any displeasure on the part of his heavenly Father. For this is clear’y 
disproved by the fact already alluded to, that at that very time an angel came from 
heaven to strengthen him. Yet there is a difficulty in reconciling this fact with his 
exclamation on the cross, that God had forsaken him, though there was an interval 
between his agony and his death.”’ 
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Yet Dr. Thomson does not shrink from the vigorous exercise of a strong 
judgment in the matters that come before him; and the reader reaps large 
benefit in finding subjects with which he supposed himself fully acquainted 
ut before him in new and striking points of view, produced so quietly 
that the reader is scarcely sensible of the influence which is exerted, and 
is not aware, but by the ultimate consciousness of removed obscurity from 
the subject, of the enlightenment he has received. 

We are not to be understood as assenting to all Dr. Thomson’s conclu- 
sions. For instance, we do not find with him that only the eleven apostles 
were witnesses to our Lord’s ascension. We should rather gather from 
Acts i. 22, that other disciples witnessed that glorious ending of his earthly 
career. We have always supposed it was John who procured admission 
for Peter to the house of the high priest. But Dr. Thomson is not of that 
opinion ;— 

‘Who the disciple was who procured the admission of Peter is not mentioned. 
Some suppose it to have been John ; but it is not probable that John, or any of our 
Lord’s usual attendants, were known to the high priest. Besides, itis said, that 
immediately after Jesus was apprehended (Matt. xxvi. 56) all the disciples forsook 
him and fled, consequently John fled with the rest, and none remained but Peter. 
Others suppose that it was Nicodemus, or Joseph of Arimathea, who, being mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim, could not be unknown to the high priest. But, as the name 
is not mentioned by any of the sacred historians, the point must remain undeter- 
mined ; for supposition is useless, and should never be substituted for certainty.” 

We do not always admire Dr. Thomson’s phraseology, whether in titles 
or text. ‘‘ Jesus puzzles and confounds the Pharisees” is the title of one 
lecture ; “‘ The Wonderful Robber” is another—meaning the man usually 
known as “the penitent thief.” Peter “retired in haste to the porch, and 
burst into a fit of tears.” But things of this sort are but small specks 
upon the face of a work of this high intrinsic value, and which must take 
a permanent place in our expository literature. We should like to quote 
from it largely, but having marked some notable passages for insertion in 
our Analecta Biblica, we must leave it for the present, with a final and 
hearty recommendation of it to the notice of our readers. 





The Night Lamp : a Narrative of the means by which Spiritual Darkness 
was dispelled from the Death-bed of Agnes Maxwell Macfarlane. By 
the Rev. Jonn Macrartaneg, LL.D., Glasgow. Author of “The 
Mountains of the Bible,” etc. Third Thousand. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. pp. 328. 


Some books are dragged into notice, and some force themselves into 
it. Of the latter kind is the work now before us. A few months only 
have elapsed since it made its appearance, and already the ¢hird thousand 
is in course of being issued. We do not wonder at its popularity. It is 
a story of thrilling interest, told by an intelligent, affectionate, and ardent 
mind ; in a style energetic, flowing, ornate and yet chaste. In the course 
of the narrative, some of the sublimest doctrines of our religion fall to be 
discussed, and some of the richest experiences of the Christian life to be 
told, and both come out in a manner, the most natural, easy, satisfactory, 
and instructive. The subject of the narrative is a young lady—daughter, 
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grand-daughter, sister, and friend of men in the sacred ministry— who, in 
addition to these advantages powerfully tending to intelligence and piety, 
was herself talented, highly educated, refined in taste, and professedly 
religious, so far as external deportment constitutes profession. Yet, up to 
this time, when the affliction fell upon her which terminated her life, she 
was wasting her existence in unconcernedness about her highest and best 
interests, and pursuing gaiety and frivolity as the chief end of her being. 
At that time, when night fell upon her, with its darkness, dreariness, and 
perplexities ; and which, in her case, threatened to be a night starless, 
cloudless, appalling, and ever enduring. A light shone out in her cham- 
ber, which not only dissipated the gloom, but revealed glories which before 
had never entered her mind to conceive, and by the discoveries of which 
a bed of thorns was changed into a bed of roses, night into day, and earth 
into heaven. The light which wrought this marvellous change was a light 
from heaven, which continues to shine in this dark place, and is known as 
“The Word of Life;” which, according to its own testimony, verified in 
the experience of many, “is able to make wise unto salvation ;” but 
which, though ever lustrous, had not before entered her mind, for want of 
a medium in which to shine—the medium of faith. How this medium 
came to be created, forms one of the most deeply interesting chapters in 
the book; and the narrative connected with it probably forms the finest 
illustrations anywhere to be met with, of those beautiful Scripture texts: 
* Born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of 
God, which liveth and abideth for ever:” “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth ; thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whither it 
cometh, or whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
But the interest felt in this exciting part of the narrative, is not created 
merely by the fact that a youthful, powerful, and elegant mind is relieved 
from distress—which of course must be a source of high satisfaction to 
every right thinking mind—but also from the other facts connected with it; 
that minister after minister, and friend after friend, tried to shed a ray of 
light and gleam of hope into that dark, desponding mind, and tried in vain ; 
and that the Bible, read and commented on by a tender and affectionate 
brother, effected instantaneously what other instrumentality, diversified in 
its character and varied in its application, had entirely failed to produce. 
And this suggests a hint, which we offer with all deference to the author, 
that in the succeeding editions of the work, which will no doubt be de- 
manded, he add a literal to the figurative title of his book; and to “ The 
Night Lamp,” which leaves the mind uninformed of what is intended, he 
adds, “or the Bible the sure guide to heaven ;” or some other phrase un- 
veiling the truth wrapped up in the elegant but not very obvious figure, 
by which he seeks to adumbrate one of the most consoling truths of our 
religion. We know no way of giving that religion body, form, life, and 
beauty, like that adopted by our author, in which it is seen in its active 
operation—giving zest to life, comfort in trouble, and hope in death. If 
parents and guardians would take our counsel, they would introduce “ Zhe 
Night Lamp” into the chamber of every child and pupil entrusted to their 
care, and especially to the private rooms of those of them so happily desig- 
nated by Mrs. Ellis, “the daughters of England ;” and publishers who 
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seek to promote godliness as well as secure gain, when they issue their 
prospectuses of “ Ladies’ Libraries,” would place at the top of them “ The 
Night Lamp,” as introductory to the Memoirs of Mrs. Grahame, Mrs. 
Judson, Mrs. Newall, Lady Colquhoun, and the noble band of female 
worthies, of which the names adduced are well known types; and in so 
doing would confer a boon, for which the Christian world would be most 
grateful, as would many, we have no doubt, who are not yet warrantably 
numbered of it. 


Book of the Precepts, or the Affirmative and Prohibitive Precepts, compiled 
Rabbi Moses Maimonides out of the Books of Moses. Edinburgh: 
Robert Young. 


Tuts work, consisting of Maimonides’ digest of the positive injunctions 
and prohibitions of the Law into six hundred and thirteen precepts, is a 
well-known book in Hebrew literature, forming a sort of manual, for prac- 
tical use and instruction, of the Mosaical code. Its great popularity is 
attested by the fact that upwards of sixty editions exist, several of which 
are accompanied by Latin or German translations. The present is, how- 
ever, the first edition in Britain of the original Hebrew with an English 
translation. There are, however, two English translations unaccompanied 
by the original text,—one by David Levi, who put them at the foot of 
each page of his translation of the Pentateuch; and the other by the Rev. 
Moses Margoliouth in his Modern Judaism Investigated. Of this, the 
present translator informs us that he was not aware, until the greater part 
of his own edition was printed off. 

The precepts, which profess to comprize the entire substance of the 
Mosaic legislation, are divided into two classes, viz., 248 affirmative and 
365 prohibitive, in all 613. 


“The Jews,’’ we are told, ‘‘are very ingenious in finding out the reasons why 
there are so many precepts and no more, in the Pentateuch. They tell us that the 
reason is, because there are 248 and 365 veins in the human body. Hence they 
pray that the law, ‘ may be made by my fulfilling this precept, a spiritual garment 
for my soul, spirit, and breath, for my 248 spiritual members and my 365 spiritual 
veins.’ Another reason given is, because in the Decalogue—if we except the two 
last words, 727) Yox—there are 613 letters, though they can give no reason why 
these seven letters should be considered superfluous. One of the reasons given why 
there are 365 prohibitive precepts is, according to Maimonides, because there are 
365 days in the year, and therefore they imagine that God delivered to Moses that 
number of precepts, so that if the Israelites observed one precept each day, and 
took heed of one prohibition, they would thus learn all the prohibitive precepts.”’ 


This work, which must be of great practical usefulness to the Jews, 
will in its present shape be serviceable to others as a digest of the Mosaical 
code, and will furnish some aid to those who desire to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrew literature. 

In this work, the precept is in the first instance stated, and then the 
authority for it cited. Some of them, it must be confessed, cannot be 
very clearly deduced from the text on which it is made to rest. Here are 
a few instances,— 
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grand-daughter, sister, and friend of men in the sacred ministry— who, in 
addition to these advantages powerfully tending to intelligence and piety, 
was herself talented, highly educated, refined in taste, and professedly 
religious, so far as external deportment constitutes profession. Yet, up to 
this time, when the affliction fell upon her which terminated her life, she 
was wasting her existence in unconcernedness about her highest and best 
interests, and pursuing gaiety and frivolity as the chief end of her being. 
At that time, when night fell upon her, with its darkness, dreariness, and 
perplexities ; and which, in her case, threatened to be a night starless, 
cloudless, appalling, and ever enduring. A light shone out in her cham- 
ber, which not only dissipated the gloom, but revealed glories which before 
had never entered her mind to conceive, and by the discoveries of which 
a bed of thorns was changed into a bed of roses, night into day, and earth 
into heaven. The light which wrought this marvellous change was a light 
from heaven, which continues to shine in this dark place, and is known as 
“The Word of Life ;” which, according to its own testimony, verified in 
the experience of many, “is able to make wise unto salvation;” but 
which, though ever lustrous, had not before entered her mind, for want of 
a medium in which to shine—the medium of faith. How this medium 
came to be created, forms one of the most deeply interesting chapters in 
the book; and the narrative connected with it probably forms the finest 
illustrations anywhere to be met with, of those beautiful Scripture texts: 
Born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, dy the word of 
God, which liveth and abideth for ever:” “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth ; thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whither it 
cometh, or whither it goeth : so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
But the interest felt in this exciting part of the narrative, is not created 
merely by the fact that a youthful, powerful, and elegant mind is relieved 
from distress—which of course must be a source of high satisfaction to 
every right thinking mind—but also from the other facts connected with it; 
that minister after minister, and friend after friend, tried to shed a ray of 
light and gleam of hope into that dark, desponding mind, and tried in vain ; 
and that the Bible, read and commented on by a tender and affectionate 
brother, effected instantaneously what other instrumentality, diversified in 
its character and varied in its application, had entirely failed to produce. 
And this suggests a hint, which we offer with all deference to the author, 
that in the succeeding editions of the work, which will no doubt be de- 
manded, he add a literal to the figurative title of his book; and to “ The 
Night Lamp,” which leaves the mind uninformed of what is intended, he 
adds, “or the Bible the sure guide to heaven ;” or some other phrase un- 
veiling the truth wrapped up in the elegant but not very obvious figure, 
by which he seeks to adumbrate one of the most consoling truths of our 
religion. We know no way of giving that religion body, form, life, and 
beauty, like that adopted by our author, in which it is seen in its active 
operation—giving zest to life, comfort in trouble, and hope in death. If 
parents and guardians would take our counsel, they would introduce “ The 
Night Lamp’ into the chamber of every child and pupil entrusted to their 
care, and especially to the private rooms of those of them so happily desig- 
nated by Mrs. Ellis, “the daughters of England ;” and publishers who 
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seek to promote godliness as well as secure gain, when they issue their 
prospectuses of “ Ladies’ Libraries,” would place at the top of them “ The 
Night Lamp,” as introductory to the Memoirs of Mrs. Grahame, Mrs. 
Judson, Mrs. Newall, Lady Colquhoun, and the noble band of female 
worthies, of which the names adduced are well known types ; and in so 
doing would confer a boon, for which the Christian world would be most 

teful, as would many, we have no doubt, who are not yet warrantably 
numbered of it. 





Book of the Precepts, or the Affirmative and Prohibitive Precepts, compiled 
by Rabbi Moses Maimonides out of the Books of Moses. Edinburgh: 
Robert Young. 


Tuts work, consisting of Maimonides’ digest of the positive injunctions 
and prohibitions of the Law into six hundred and thirteen precepts, is a 
well-known book in Hebrew literature, forming a sort of manual, for prac- 
tical use and instruction, of the Mosaical code. Its great popularity is 
attested by the fact that upwards of sixty editions exist, several of which 
are accompanied by Latin or German translations. The present is, how- 
ever, the first edition in Britain of the original Hebrew with an English 
translation. There are, however, two English translations unaccompanied 
by the original text,—one by David Levi, who put them at the foot of 
each page of his translation of the Pentateuch; and the other by the Rev. 
Moses Margoliouth in his Modern Judaism Investigated. Of this, the 
present translator informs us that he was not aware, until the greater part 
of his own edition was printed off. 

The precepts, which profess to comprize the entire substance of the 
Mosaic legislation, are divided into two classes, viz., 248 affirmative and 
365 prohibitive, in all 613. 


“The Jews,’”’ we are told, ‘‘are very ingenious in finding out the reasons why 
there are so many precepts and no more, in the Pentateuch. They tell us that the 
reason is, because there are 248 and 365 veins in the human body. Hence they 
pray that the law, ‘ may be made by my fulfilling this precept, a spiritual garment 
for my soul, spirit, and breath, for my 248 spiritual members and my 365 spiritual 
veins.’ Another reason given is, because in the Decalogue—if we except the two 
last words, P) wwx—there are 613 letters, though they can give no reason why 
these seven letters should be considered superfluous. One of the reasons given why 
there are 365 prohibitive precepts is, according to Maimonides, because there are 
365 days in the year, and therefore they imagine that God delivered to Moses that 
number of precepts, so that if the Israelites observed one precept each day, and 
took heed of one prohibition, they would thus learn all the prohibitive precepts.”’ 


This work, which must be of great practical usefulness to the Jews, 
will in its present shape be serviceable to others as a digest of the Mosaical 
code, and will furnish some aid to those who desire to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrew literature. 

In this work, the precept is in the first instance stated, and then the 
authority for it cited. Some of them, it must be confessed, cannot be 
very clearly deduced from the text on which it is made to rest. Here are 
a few instances,— 
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‘©17. That every man write [a copy of] the book of the law for himself ; as it is 
said, Write ye this song for you.x—Deut. xxxi. 19.” 

‘« 322. Not to punish on the Sabbath ; as it is said, Ye shall not kindle a fire 
through all your habitations.” 

*¢ 317. Not to curse one of the rest of the Israelites; as it is said, Thou shalt 
not curse the deaf.—Lev. xix. 14.’ 

268. ‘‘ A hired person shall not take more than he can eat; as it is said, thou 
mayest eat grapes thy fill at thine own pleasure.—Deut. xxiii. 24.” 





Scenes from Scripture ; with other Poems. By the Rev. Gzoree Croty, 
LL:D. London: Colburn and Co. 1851. 


ComMENCING his preface with the declaration that “ the history of Eng- 
lish versions from the Hebrew poets is yet to be written ;” but admitting 
that Warton, in his volumes on English poetry, has referred to the subject 
at “ sufficient length to satisfy general curiosity, and with sufficient ele- 
gance to gratify public taste,” Dr. Croly, after the customary fling at poor 
Sternhold and Hopkins, with remarks on translations of the Psalms, pro- 
ceeds to say that in our application of verse to Scripture, there has been 
less tried than that of versions of the Psalms—* the description of strik- 
ing events in its history, and the transfer of those powerful declamations 
which abound more in the prophetic pages than in any other works of 
man.” Certainly “less tried,” but in respect of the former, tried to a 
very considerable extent. Nearly all the principal narratives of Scripture 
have been turned into verse, and the more striking incidents many times 
over. But in regard to the “powerful declamations” of the prophetic 
writings, the position is correct-—the most adventurous writers having na- 
turally shrunk from the attempt to imitate or versify these magnificent 
utterances. Dr. Croly himself touches but lightly on this ground, the far 
larger part of the ‘ Scripture Scenes” being founded on historical incidents, 
and the others are seldom versions but poetical amplifications of the sacred 
text. Among these, the poet seems to us to have found his most con- 
genial themes in the Apocalypse. But the poems of a narrative character 
will probably be read with most satisfaction, unless by a few who may 
think with us that, in this collection, he has achieved his greatest success 
in the short hymns or sacred songs, of which there are several, principally 
founded on the Psalms. 

We are disposed to deplore Dr. Croly’s fancy for short lines and rapid 
measures, which seem to us least of all suited to the solemnity of sacred 
subjects. But here, whether in narrative or prophecy, we have still the 
same seven-syllable lines, or seven alternating with six, or six with five. 
There are a few pieces in graver measures, and if our taste does not 
influence our judgment, they are the best—at least, we have read them with 
greater pleasure. 

Dr. Croly’s poetical claims are not now under our judgment—they 
have long since been judged; and, bearing his name, it will readily be 
understood that the volume comprises poetry of no mean quality—strong 
in conception, and rich in poetical expression. Some of the pieces now 
appear for the first time; but the rest of them are collected “from the 
various periodical publications in which they appeared long since, and 
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which have generally passed away.” These, we presume, were the annuals, 
which will account for our failing to recognize any of them as old acquaint- 
ances, except the well known and beautiful dirge, beginning— 


‘¢ Karth to earth, and dust to dust.’’ 





Dr. Robinson’s Greek Lexicon to the New Testament ; condensed for Schools 
and Students. London: George Bell. 1851. 


Tuts is a well executed and useful condensation of the last edition of Dr. 
Robinson’s excellent Lexicon. The abridgment has been mainly effected 
by the reduction of the number of examples given in the larger work. Dr. 
Robinson aimed to make his book not merely a Lexicon but a Concord- 
ance, and therefore prints far more examples (where they exist) than is 
necessary to elucidate the meaning or construction: e.g., if the same 
phrase occurs six or eight times, he cites every passage containing it. 
Whatever advantage this plan might possess in the original work, it could 
not be suited to one intended mainly for learners: the present editor has 
therefore found the chief opportunity for the exercise of his judgment in 
the selection from them of the examples really necessary, apart from the 
idea of making the work a concordance, and this task seems to have been 
executed by a skilful hand; and notwithstanding the great reduction of 
bulk, and consequently of cost, the work remains quite adequate for the 
purposes of learners and school purposes ; and is, indeed, the best adapted 
to this use of any that has fallen under our notice. A serviceable Parsing 
Index is appended, extending to fifty-five pages. This is a feature only to 
be found in Dawson’s Lexicon, which is useless as a help to the critical 
study of the New Testament. 





Eastern Manners illustrative of New Testament History. By the Rev. 
Ropert Jamieson, D.D. Third Edition. Edinburgh: Oliphant and 
Sons. 1851. 


A work which is in its third edition needs no recommendation from us. 
Dr. Jamieson is known to have successfully applied much time and atten- 
tion to the study of Eastern manners and customs, in their application to 
the illustration of Scripture ; and the present work is the best result of his 
labours in this department. We certainly think the study of Eastern cus- 
toms forms a most important study to the right understanding of the 
Scriptures; and that it is also a most attractive help, is shewn by the 
undiminished favour with which works devoted to the subject continue to 
be received, notwithstanding the frequent declarations that the field is ex- 
hausted. It is really exhaustless, and needs many more labourers ; though 
the prolonged study and extensive research which it involves, with the 
keenly apprehensive faculty it exacts, will always operate in keeping the 
work in the hands of a few efficient cultivators like Dr. Jamieson. There 
are many who even make a large figure in small magazines upon the old 
stock accumulated by the Harmers, the Burders, and the Paxtons; but 
few who can bring out of their treasures things new as well as old, the 
results of live-long labour and constant watchfulness. Our author’s 
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volumes—this and another on the Old Testament, are of this better class; 
and we cordially recommend them to the notice of our readers, especially 
to such of them as have families. 





A Historical Chart, displaying the Course of Events throughout the World, 
JSrom the Creation to the year 1848. By Samuet Kine Buanv. Lon- 
don: B. L. Green. 1851. 

Tuts is the first section of a work, which we hope to see completed. The 

charts are highly useful for reference, and appear to be, as alleged, “ com- 

piled from the most esteemed sources, and minutely collated from the 
best authorities.” Though in the list we miss some names we should like 
to have seen, the author informs us that “the idea pursued is, that the 
successive occurrence of events—and the duration of life, flowing onward 
—is marked in each period of its course by the termination of centuries, 
and subdivided by epochs of ten years. A glance up the space formed by 
the perpendicular lines will at once shew the relative condition of the 
earth, its apportionment among men, the subjection of countries one to 
another, and the collateral reign of their various sovereigns.” An outline 
of the system here adopted was first employed by Dr. Priestley in his “New 

Chart of History,” published in 1769, and by the Messrs. Bagster in the 

Chronological Map accompanying their Polyglot Bible. 

It is the business of such a work as this not to originate, but to record 
the conclusions which seem best established. The difficulties begin where 
the authorities are not agreed ; and Mr. Bland is entitled to praise for the 
care he has taken to harmonize, as nearly as possible, their various state- 
ments. These in the chronology of the book of Judges, are so conflicting, 
that he gives up this attempt to reconcile them, and inserts the history 
“according to the five principal commentators.” The British and Foreign 
Bible Society will be somewhat astonished to find itself among these 
“ commentators.” 

The charts contained in the portion before us are four in number, and 
extend to the birth of Christ. 





The Church of the Invisible; or, World of Spirits. A Manual for Chris- 
tian Mourners. By the Rev. R. Montcomery. London: Darling. 
1851. 

We regard with much favour all books of this class, addressed to Chris- 

tian mourners, knowing that in times of affliction there is a sort of craving 

for a peculiar kind of reading, which, after the Bible, there is but little 
means of satisfying. To this small class of books, Mr. Montgomery has 
here made an interesting addition in the present little volume, which is, 
as we perceive, marked as the fourth edition, in which, as the author 
states, “he has endeavoured to make the work more complete by adding 
some quotations from his other works bearing upon the general subject.” 

These additions consist mostly of appropriate passages from his poems. 

The specific affliction of the death of friends is that to which Mr. Mont- 

gomery’s attention is chiefly turned, and to which he presents the proper 

topics of consideration, with the same earnestness and animated expres- 
sion which imparts so much attraction to his preaching. The “ star-dust” 
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with which these pages, like those of the author’s other prose works, are 
sprinkled, is calculated greatly to excite the imagination, and to stimulate 
acts of religious musing, congenial to the afflicted frame of mind. We 
have not read any of this author’s works which so satisfies us that he 
knows the way to man’s heart, though it does not always please him to 
take the most direct one. 


Three Treatises of John Wyklyffe, D.D. I. On the Church and her 
Members. II. On the Apostasy of the Church. III. On Antichrist 
and his Meynee. Now first published from a manuscript in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, with notes and a glossary, by James Haw- 
THORN Topp, D.D. Dublin: Hodges and Smith, 1851. 

THE notice of Wyklyffe and his labours in the last number of this Journal, 
will probably interest many of our readers on this publication, embody- 
ing his three Treatises on the Church not hitherto published. The 
work is printed in black letter, and done up in antique style—matters of 
fancy, in which we see little use, but which is of small consequence in a 
work for whieh only a very limited circulation can be expected. The 
notes, although professedly limited to the verification of the author’s 
quotations, and to the explanation of his obscure words or allusions as 
are necessary for rendering the text intelligible to an ordinary reader, 
are in some instances curious and interesting. Thus in one place Wyklyffe 
speaks of monasteries as, ‘“ Caymes castelis,” on which Dr. Todd thus 
notes,— 

“That is, Cain’s castles; for in Wyklyffe’s time the proper name Cain appears to 
have been generally corrupted into Caim. So in the Wyklyffe version of the New 
Testament, Heb. xi. 4, ‘ Abel offrid a myche more sacrifice tharne Caim to God.’ 
The word Caim is formed from the initial letters of the names of the four mendicant 
orders, Carmelites, Augustinians, Jacobites, [or Dominicans, called Jacobites from 
the Rue S. Jacques, where their famous convent stood,] and Minorites or Franciscans. 
Hence ‘ Caim’s castles’ was a favourite term with our author to designate the mag- 
nificent monasteries of those religious orders, with which the world then abounded. 
This is the explanation Wyklyffe has himself given in his 7rialogus.” 

In reading these tracts one cannot but be astonished at the incredible 
boldness with which the author lashes the church corruptions of his age. 
The descriptions and intimations which he gives are such as incidentally 
prove, as Dr. Todd observes, the great necessity which existed in the 
fourteenth century for a reformation of the church. The editor is, how- 
ever, not much of a sympathizer in the author’s special views (which were 
certainly, as might be expected, somewhat crude in many points), for he 
adds that a perusal of the book cannot fail to render us thankful “ that the 
reformation, which, by the providence of God was afterwards effected, 
was not conducted on the principles advocated in these writings.” 





The Many Mansions in the House of the Father, Spiritually Discussed and 
Practically Considered. By the Rev. G. 8. Faser, B.D. London: 
Royston and Brown. 1851. 


Tue author of this remarkable work, in a characteristic dedication to the 
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Primate, offers it as “the last, perhaps I may say the dying performance 
of a very old man.” And further on: “In my seventy-eighth year I must 
expect soon to be initiated into what, if I recollect aright, the ancients, 
contradistinctively to the Lesser Mysteries of Sleep, were wont to denomi- 
nate the Greater Mysteries. I shall then with certainty learn from the 
unerring Hierophant, either the truth or the falsehood of my deductions 
from Scripture.” 

During a large portion of this long career, Mr. Faber has kept himself 
before the theological public, and has made it acquainted with his name 
and labours, and his bent of mind, as the author of many works, all 
marked by the characteristics of deep learning, a complete mastery of 
antiquity, strong powers of combination, a very active and somewhat fan- 
tastic imagination, with an eager curiosity to unveil ancient mysteries and 
to penetrate into hidden things; and it is deeply interesting to behold 
such a career as this closing so appropriately in the contemplation of the 
many mansions in the Father’s house. Regarding the nature of this 
author’s successive publications, and tracing the history of his mind, and 
the track of his thoughts as indicated in them, and even by their mere 
subjects, there is something exquisitely appropriate in such a close. Most 
men die too soon, in men’s judgment and in their own. They die with 
half their work undone, and with but a few of their plans executed. But 
here is a man who seems practically, if not designedly, to have planned 
out his life’s labours, and to have lived to accomplish his plans, and 
now brings in this work at the end of all, as a period to the sentence 
which records his history in the books of men.* 

This view of the case is sanctioned by Mr. Faber’s own declaration, 
that the deductions from Scripture which are embodied in this volume, 
“have been mentally fermenting and gradually arranging themselves in 
the course of at least thirty years.” This he proves by pointing to a pas- 
sage in one of his works written in 1818, 1819, and published in 1823 
(Treatise on the Three Dispensations), where are noted down, as materials 
for thought and investigation, the leading ideas which are systematically 
wrought out in the present work. 

The substance of the position to the statement and support of which 
this goodly volume has been devoted, is—that ‘Our earth from first to 
last is the exclusive theatre of all that concerns the human race.” Con- 
sequently after the conflagration by which it will in its present form be 
burnt up, it will be restored as a new and purer world, and become the 
appointed celestial mansion of the glorified human race. In this bliss- 
ful abode the incarnate Jehovah will dwell with men, and they will be his 
people. As one of the many mansions is the destined future heaven of the 
redeemed human race, so the other mansions must be other heavens vari- 
ously allotted to the several armies of the holy angels; and as the destined 
mansion which our Lord promised to prepare for his faithful people will 





@ At the end of the volume appears what seems a complete list of the author's 
writings. It consists of twenty-five works, in thirty-seven volumes (three of them 
quarto), and two pamphlets. They extend over exactly half a century, the first being 
Hore Mosaice, which formed the Bampton Lecture for 1801. 
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be the renovated earth, we may conclude that the other spheres do not 
stand empty, but that they are heavens analagous to the renovated earth. 

Of this view, which is supported by great wealth of illustration and 
argument, different opinions will be entertained, but none will begrudge 
the venerable author the comfort he declares himself to have derived from 
it. He says; “As I approach the confines of another state; as the blos- 
soms of the grave have now long whitened my head, I sensibly feel my 
footsteps strengthened, my hopes elevated, and my consolations increased 
by that definiteness which God has so graciously imparted in his Holy 
Word. On the verge of eternity, I have the sensation of a sure footing : 
and I trust that it makes me a better man to have ascertained definitely, 
the LocALITIEs of what, through Christ’s merits, may be my further pro- 
gress, instead of plunging into unknown space with no antecedent clear- 
ness of conception.” 





Footsteps of our Lord and his Apostles in Syria, Greece, and Italy: A 
Succession of Visits to the Scenes of New Testament Narrative. By 
W. H. Bartietr. London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 1851. 


A work from the pen of Mr. Bartlett will be hailed with delight. He is 
already well known to the world, not only as an author, but as an artist ; 
and if his pen is that of a ready writer in his glowing descriptions and 
stirring incidents, his pencil is no less serviceable in bringing before the 
eye most exquisite renderings of the scenes described. We always look 
with a more penetrating scrutiny at the narratives of travellers to the 
Holy Land than many other literary productions. The locality consecrated 
by so many recollections is a convenient groundwork for displaying the pe- 
culiar views of each successive tourist. Volney has travelled there— 
Maundrell, Lamartine, Chateaubriand, Elliot Warburton, Fisk, the Scot- 
tish missionaries, and last, not least, the Rev. Mr. Bowen, who is now 
exploring the Syrian churches. What a series of conflicting opinions and 
feelings do these names suggest. Infidelity, popery, sentimentalism, love 
of adventure, prophetical investigation, and missionary enterprise, are 
widely different in their nature, and yet all have found their key-note in 
Palestine. In taking up a new work which professes to make the Holy 
Land its basis, we are disposed to ask, What new theory is to be built 
upon this well-trodden territory? We are glad to find that Mr. Bartlett 
gave his energies to a most useful branch of local enquiry. He has not 
speculated on the “ruins of empires ;” he has not been eager to drink in 
monkish tradition; he has not sentimentalized with Lamartine—his previ- 
ous studies had not adapted him for prophetical investigation ; but with his 
sketch-book and pocket Bible he has visited each spot historically men- 
tioned in the New Testament, and has there realized the narrative, and 
enabled Bible-readers on the other hand to picture to their minds the /o- 
cale. He has a vivid perception of the prominent facts of the New Tes- 
tament narrative. His sketch of St. Paul’s career, for example, is an 
admirable example of clear statement and graphic delineation. With his 
mind so directed, he visited the scenes of these thrilling histories, where 
every ruin carries back the fancy to the apostolic age, where every moun-~ 
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tain and lake has its own tale to tell of the Redeemer and his followers, 
Mr. Bartlett found his chief delight in those localities where superstition 
has been able to do least in disguising their features. The sepulchre, as 
our readers are aware, is built over with an unseemly church; the tomb of 
Lazarus, though pointed to, is at best apocryphal ; over the well of Sychar 
there hangs doubt, but the waters of blue Galilee, and “ Bethsaida’s cold 
and darksome height,” are guileless memorials of Him who said to those 
waters, ‘ Peace, be still,”’ and in the wilderness fed the five thousand with 
a few loaves. 

The steel engravings are beautiful specimens of landscape art. We 
may specify the view of Rhodes (p. 93) as indicating refined feeling. The 
well-grouped towers in deep shade, the clear eastern sky, the setting sun, 
blazing from behind the city, and catching with its last rays the ripple of 
the Mediterranean, the white-sailed pilot-boats scattered on its bosom, 
form a tableau that Mr. Bartlett has well succeeded in placing on per- 
manent record. 





The Elements of the Gospel Harmony: With a Catena on Inspiration, 
from the Writings of the Anti-Nicene Fathers. By Brooke Foss 
Westcott, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cantab. Cambridge: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1851. 

THIs is a well-digested attempt to reconcile the differences of style and of 

detail observable in the several evangelists with their plenary inspiration. 

Mr. Westcott boldly proposes that a quadriform Gospel was essential, to 

give all those aspects of the Saviour’s life and character that would com- 

mend themselves to the respective varieties of the human mind, and to 
the modes of teaching that would obtain in different ages and countries. 

This we think the most original feature of this elaborate essay. Although 

we cannot consider the author fully to have substantiated all his positions, 

we have thoroughly enjoyed accompanying him in his line of thought, and 
hope on a future occasion to give an outline of his argument, at a length 
more commensurate with the importance of the subject. 





Religion and Science : their independence of each other, and their Mutual 

Relations. By a Puystctan. Manchester: Simms and Dinham. 1851. 
THE author of this pamphlet, we feel assured, would be fully competent 
to produce a valuable digest of natural theology. If he is able so to de- 
vote his valuable energies, the paper he has given to the world will forma 
good introductory chapter. Its principles are in the right direction. We 
are quite prepared to believe with him that “ natural religion, however 
pure and elevated, may be held to be only natural science sublimated to a 
metaphysical abstraction, and therefore may only be considered as a voice 
crying in the wilderness, ‘ Prepare ye the way.’ ” 





On the State of Man subsequent to the Promulgation of Christianity. Lon- 
don: W. Pickering. 1851. 

AN epitome of early ecclesiastical history, by a writer of some power, but 

anonymous. He is apparently one of the Fichte if not the Strauss school, 
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and consequently will receive but little sympathy from us. The respected 
name of the publisher was associated in our minds with a theology of a 
more healthy tone; perhaps we were mistaken. 





Some Passages in the Life of a Convert from Anglo-Catholicism to the truth 
as it is in Jesus. By R.C.J. Bath: Binns and Goodwin. 


A SINCERE and devout protest against the errors of a party whom recent 
events have shewn to have been no true members of the church to whose 
communion they ostensibly belonged. Their doctrine has been proved in- 
consistent with her formularies, and the church herself has emerged from 
the controversy more distinctly protestant than before in the eyes of the 
nation, and with her canons and character more clearly understood. This 
convert, however, found so great a centrifugal force in Anglo-Catholicism 
as to have driven him from her pale. The perusal of his “ confessions” 
gives additional evidence to us that the true Christian teaches more power- 
fully by his life than by the declaration of his feelings. St. Paul, it is true, 
has given us an inspired example of autobiography, but we have seen “ how 
great things he suffered” in the cause of the Saviour. The Romanizing 
party in the Established Church scarcely need to be cried down ; they have 
cried themselves down, and comparatively few have any confidence in their 
teaching. This was evident to us because we saw R. C. J.’s little volume. 
We may add that this writer exhibits a very unwise sympathy with the 
Tablet, and other organs of the recent “ aggression,” in calling one of the 
episcopal bench a “ titular” bishop. It might as well address the highest 
legal functionary of the state as the “ titular” Lord Chancellor. 





Safety in Peril. By the Authoress of “ My Flowers.” pp. 126. 12mo. 

London: Sampson Low. 1851. 
We can conceive this little volume being of great value, where it can be 
placed in the hands of young persons exposed to Tractarian influences. It 
is a simple and powerful statement of saving truth, evidently the produc- 
tion of an earnest mind, and indicating a spirit of prayer in its composi- 
tion. We sincerely trust it may be the means of guiding many waverers 
into the path of “ safety.” 





Christ the Bread of Life: An Attempt to give a Profitable Direction to 
the present occupation of thought with Romanism. By J. M’Lzop 
CAMPBELL, formerly Minister of Row. Glasgow: Ogle and Son. 
1851. 

A LENGTHENED argument on the erroneous interpretation adopted by the 

church of Rome of John vi. 27—58. We fully acquiesce in the view of 

the author with reference to the eucharist not being directly intended by 
our Lord when he made use of the terms “living bread,” and the like. 

The language employed by Mr. Campbell will strike an English reader as 

obscure, owing to the assumption that may hold on the other side of the 

Tweed though not on this, that our people, in reading a practical or devo- 

tional treatise, “proceed with careful self-conscious discernment of the 

conditions of their own spirit,” (see page 26); or in other words, are well 
acquainted with Brown and Dugald Stewart’s metaphysical treatises. 
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ANALECTA BIBLICA. 





Tue Ten Vincins.—There is one point that requires to be settled, if possible, 
because it regards the decorum of the parable: Whether are the ten virgins represented 
as proceeding to meet the bridegroom, when going to the residence of the bride, or 
when returning in the company of the bride to his own house? It‘has been taken for 
granted that the ten virgins were attendants on the bride, and were waiting at her 
residence till the cry was heard that the bridegroom was approaching, when it was 
their duty to go out to meet him. But there is an objection against this opinion, 
which appears insurmountable. Such an act would have been inconsistent with the 
sentiments and manners of the Jews, as well as of other oriental nations, and we may 
add, not consistent with our own. It may be said, that it is asserted in the 
that the virgins went out to meet the bridegroom, and therefore we must conclude 
that the bride was not with him. To this we answer, that in the Persic and Syriac 
versions of the New Testament this difficulty is removed. Thus, after the words went 
Sorth to meet the bridegroom, it is added, and the bride. Now, though we cannot 
receive this addition as authentic, we are not prevented from concluding that it was 
inserted by those who lived in Syria, and who would not have introduced it if it had 
not been intended to explain an established or well-known custom. But, independent 
of this argument, it is clear from the parable itself that the place at which the virgins 
sought admission was the bridegroom’s house; for he is represented as the only person 
who answers their cry and exercises the authority of excluding them. We may also 
add, it was at the bridegroom’s house that the marriage feast was held. We infer, 
then, that the ten virgins who probably corresponded with our bridemaids, are repre- 
sented in the parable as watching for the return of the bridegroom with his bride.— 
Dr. THomson’s Exposition on a Portion of the Gospel of St. Matthew, p. 482. 





Curist’s ENTOMBMENT.—It was of the greatest consequence to the cause of 
Christianity that Joseph and Nicodemus undertook the charge of performing the funeral 
rites. Had the apostles of Jesus performed this office, the allegation of the Pharisees, 
that they stole his body, would have been rendered less improbable. Had none of 
his friends discharged this duty, Jesus would have been buried among the malefactors ; 
no care would have been taken to watch the sepulchre, and there would have been no 
witness of the wonderful events which accompanied his resurrection. Nor would the 
prophecy of Isaiah have been fulfilled which declared that the Messiah should have 
his grave with the wicked and with the rich ; that is, near Calvary, where the male- 
factors were buried, and in the tomb of the rich Joseph of Arimathea. Thus every- 
thing was arranged to prove the reality and inestimable importance of the death of 
Jesus.—Dr. Tuomson’s Exposition of the Gospel of St. Luke, p. 193. 


Tue Forty Days arrer THE ResuRRECTION.—ASs we are told in the Acts of 
the Apostles, that Jesus remained forty days on earth after his resurrection, we may 
inquire what reasons are mentioned in the Scriptures for so long a residence. 

It was to afford ample time for the Apostles to examine all the evidences of the 
resurrection of Jesus before he left the world. Thus we are told in the passage of the 
Acts of the Apostles, already alluded to, that he shewed himself alive, by furnishing 
many infallible proofs during forty days. We might naturally think that the proofs 
given on the day of the resurrection would have been fully sufficient to convince any class 
of men that ever lived. But our Saviour, who knew human nature, with all its pre- 
judices and infirmities, infinitely better than we do, thought differently. It is true, all 
the apostles seem to have been convinced and satisfied. But some individuals among 
them were not without their doubts. For we are expressly told by Matthew, that when 
the eleven disciples went to the mountain in Galilee, at which Jesus had appointed to 
meet them, when they saw him, they threw themselves prostrate before him; “ yet 
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some doubted.” From this passage we see, that though they had been convinced, yet 
at times doubts rose in their minds. To prevent those doubts from returning, it was 
necessary that they should examine the evidence of his resurrection again and again ; 
that they might believe it without wavering, and as firmly as they believe their own 
existence. For, as they were appointed to the high office of testifying to the world the 
resurrection of Christ, this was requisite. Accordingly, every time they saw him, 


the evidence was renewed and strengthened. He no longer indeed appeared in a public _ 


character, and therefore did not think it proper to cure diseases as he had done during 
his ministry. But he performed one miracle evidently for the sake of his apostles. 
As in the beginning of his ministry, he had first excited their astonishment by a mi- 
raculous draught of fishes, so to shew them that the same power remained with him, 
after his resurrection, he performed a similar miracle at the sea of Tiberias, when 150 
fishes were taken at one draught. Twice also he exhibited the evidence of prophecy,— 
first, to the two disciples on the road to Emmaus; and, a second time, at Jerusalem, 
in the assembly of the apostles and disciples.—Jdid., p. 224. 


Tue SyROPHENICIAN WoMAN’S REPLY.—The reply of the woman to Jesus is the 
best that was ever given to him by any individual during his ministry. She discovers 
sagacity and presence of mind ; enters at once into the distinction made by our Saviour ; 
follows out the figurative language, and draws a fair and candid conclusion in favour 
of her own request. Allowing the comparison of Jews to children, and Gentiles to 
dogs, as just, she dexterously points out a privilege which humanity and custom had 
established. For though it was not seemly to rob the children of their food in order 
to bestow it on dogs, yet it was customary to give to the dogs the crumbs which had 
been left by the children; and this was all that her humility ventured to solicit. For 
when Jesus said, ‘It is not meet to take the children’s bread, and to cast it to dogs ;” 
her instantaneous reply was, “ Truth, Lord, yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall 
from their master’s table.” 

This was an admirable answer, and it exhibits such presence of mind and acuteness 
as, on another occasion, we should term witty. It displays a bright and elevated 
idea of the benevolence as well as power of Jesus. For as no harm could arise to the 
Jews from an act of mercy to a Gentile, she had confidence in the benevolence of 
Jesus. Upon the whole, it is evident that our Saviour appeared on this occasion to 
hesitate, merely to give the woman a favourable opportunity of shewing to his disciples 
her superior knowledge, her high but rational and well-founded faith, and the impor- 
tant and beneficial effects of importunity and perseverance. He accordingly said, “ O 
woman, great is thy faith! Be it unto thee even as thou wilt. And her daughter 
was made whole from that hour.” 

1. From this passage we may learn that it formed a part of the plan of God, in 
the establishment of the Christian religion, that it should be presented to the Jews 
before it should be offered to the Gentiles. 

In this arrangement there was no predilection shewn to the Jews, nor any indiffer- 
ence to the Gentiles. It respected a question merely of time, and was adopted on 
account of its wisdom and superior advantages even to the Gentiles. 

It was wise that Christianity should be first given to the Jews, because they already 
believed in the only living and true God; because they acknowledged his attributes 
of almighty power, and perfect wisdom and goodness ; and because they were in pos- 
session of the prophecies which predicted the coming of the Messiah, his character, 
and actions. . 

It was proper to appoint the Jews, after they themselves were converted, to con- 
vert the Gentiles ; because they were better qualified for that office than the Gentiles. 

It was wise to select the Jews as the first teachers of Christianity, for another rea- 
son ; that it might be evident that the revelation given to the Jews, and the revelation 
given to Christians, formed, though separate, yet connected and essential parts of the 
same Divine plan. 

It was agreeable to the goodness of God to adopt means which would propagate 
Christianity most rapidly and effectually —Dr. Tuomson’s Exposition of a Portion of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew. p. 422. 
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Tae Miracts or THE StaTER.—The money required for himself and Peter was 
a shekel, or half-a-crown of our money, the half of that sum being payable by each, 
Observe, then, the extraordinary manner in which this money was obtained. Jesus 
did not by a word create the sum wanted, because such an act might have been as. 
cribed to deception. He did not desire Peter to search for it in a certain place where 
it might have been previously deposited by design ; but it was to be found where no. 


thing but a miracle could place it, and none but a being superior in intelligence to ° 


man could know of its existence. It was not to be found at the bottom of the sea, 
where it might have been intentionally thrown, but it was to be contained in a fish 
alive in the sea, not, however, in the stomach, into which it might have been taken 
by swallowing, but in the mouth. It was to be the first fish which Peter should hook, 
The coin found, too, was to amount to the precise sum wanted. What renders the 
matter still more remarkable, Jesus did not accompany Peter, so that it could not be 
said that any art was employed. The curiosity and attention of Peter we may be sure 
were roused to the highest pitch. He accordingly went, did what he was desired, 
and found everything to correspond with the instructions he received. He took the 
stater, as it is here called, equal to a shekel or half-a-crown, and, after paying the 
money to the collector, returned to his Master.—Jdid., p. 442. 


One TaLent.—From this parable, we may infer that every individual receives at 
least one talent, to be improved in the present probationary state. No person whom 
God has made, is so insignificant as to escape his observation, or to be deprived of the 
privileges and advantages which he has bestowed on all. The weakest, poorest, and 
most obscure creature in the world, has opportunities assigned him by God, for which 
he will be accountable, Observe here, then, the admirable arrangements of Divine 
Providence ; what is of most value is most certain of acquisition, when the proper 
means are employed ; and what is not valuable, or not necessary, is not only difficult 
but in most cases is unattainable. From the nature of wealth, it is impossible that 
one-tuird of mankind can ever be rich. But every man, whatever be his rank or sta- 
tion, scay be great in what is of the highest importance ; for he may be as good as he 
pleases. His want of wealth may render it impossible to give much in charity; but 
he may aid, though he cannot support, and may also afford consolation, when he 
cannot remove distress. If he cannot display grandeur, he may be distinguished for 
contentment, and meekness, and patience. If he cannot rival others in eminence he 
may be still more illustrious, by being free from envy, and revenge, and censorious- 
ness, and calumny. In short, if he cannot be great in worldly estimation, he can be 
great in a religious sense, by learning to be humble; for our Saviour has assured us, 
that the humble shall be exalted. If he cannot be wise in this world, he may be wise 
unto salvation ; and if he cannot be great in the estimation of men, he may be great 
in the kingdom of heaven.—Jvid., p. 497. 


Tue ProstEm.—A young man, who had graduated at one of the first colleges 
in America, and was celebrated for his literary attainments, particularly his knowledge 
of mathematics, settled in a village where a faithful minister of the gospel was stationed. 
It was not long before the clergyman met with him in one of his evening walks, and 
after some conversation, as they were about to part, addressed him as follows :—“I 
have heard you are celebrated for your mathematical skill; I have a problem which I 
wish you to solve.” ‘ What is it?” eagerly inquired the young man. The clergyman 
answered, with a solemn tone of voice, ‘ What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?” The youth returned home, and endea- 
voured to shake off the impression fastened on him by the problem proposed to him, 
but in vain. In the giddy round of pleasure, in his business, and in his studies, that 
question still forcibly returned to him, “ What will a man profit, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?” It finally resulted in his conversion, and he 
became an able advocate and preacher of that gospel which he once rejected.— Ameri- 
can Clergy, p. 27. 


Prayinc A Sermon.—A young licentiate, after throwing off a highly wrought, 
and, as he thought, eloquent gospel sermon in the pulpit, in the presence of a venerable 
pastor, solicited of his experienced friend the benefit of his criticisms upon the per- 
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formance. “TI have but just one remark to make,” was his reply, “and that is to 
request you to pray that sermon.” ‘ What do you mean, sir ?”’—* I mean literally 
just what I say ; pray it, if you can, and you will find the attempt a better criticism 
than any I can make upon it.” 

The request still puzzled the young man beyond measure ; the idea of praying a ser- 
mon was a thing he never heard or conceived of; and the singularity of the suggestion 
wrought powerfully on his imagination and feelings. He resolved to attempt the task. 
He laid his manuscript before him, and on his knees before God, undertook to make 
it into a prayer. But it would not pray; the spirit of prayer was not in it, and that, 
for the very good reason—as he then clearly saw for the first time—that the spirit of 
prayer and piety did not compose it. For the first time he saw that his heart was not 
right with God; and this conviction left him no peace until he had “ Christ formed in 
him the hope of glory.” With a renewed heart, he applied himself anew to the work 
of composing sermons for the pulpit ; preached again in the presence of the pious 
pastor who had given such timely advice ; and again solicited the benefit of his critical 
remarks. 

“T have no remarks to make,” was his complacent remark, “ you can pray that 
sermon.” —Jbid., p. 34. 


Rev. Dr. Jonas Kinc.—In the month of December, 1807, Mr. Maynard was 
teaching school in Plainfield, Mass. One cold, blustering morning, on entering his 
school-room, he observed a lad whom he had not seen before, sitting on one of the 
benches. He was fifteen years old; his parents lived seven miles distant; he wanted 
an education ; and had come from home on foot that morning, to see if Mr. M. could 
help him to contrive how to obtain it. 

Mr. M. asked him if he was acquainted with any one in that place. “ No.” “Can 
your parents help you towards obtaining an education ?”—‘“ No.” “Have you any 
friends that can give you assistance?”—‘ No.” “ Well, how do you expect to obtain 
an education ?”—“ I dont know, but I thought I would come and see you.” 

Mr. M. told him to stay that day, and he would see what could be done. He dis- 
covered that the boy was possessed of good sense, but no uncommon brilliancy, and 
he was particularly struck with the cool and resolute manner in which he undertook 
to conquer difficulties which would have intimidated weaker minds. In the course of 
the day, Mr. M. made provision for having him boarded through the winter in the 
family with himself, the lad paying for his board by his services out of school. He 
gave himself diligently to study, in which he made good, but not rapid proficiency, 
improving every opportunity of reading and conversation for acquiring knowledge, and 
thus spent the winter. 

When Mr. M. left the place in the spring, he engaged a minister, who resided 
about four miles from the boy’s father, to hear his recitations ; and the boy accordingly 
boarded at home and pursued his studies. It is unnecessary to pursue the narrative 
further. Mr. M. has never seen the lad since; but this was the early history of the 
Rev. Dr. Jonas King, whose exertions in the cause of oriental learning, and in alleviat- 
ing the miseries of Greece, have endeared him alike to the scholar and the philanthro- 
pist, and shed a bright ray of glory on his native country.—ZJdid., p. 64. 


Starvinc SermMons.—Some years ago, a clergyman, who was a widower, mar- 
ried the widow of a deceased minister of another denomination. She was a woman 
highly esteemed for her correct views of divine truth, and for sincere and consistent 
piety. She had not long accompanied her new companion in his public and social 
worship, before she became pensive and dejected. This awakened the solicitude of 
her companion, who insisted on knowing the cause. At length, with trembling hesi- 
tancy, she observed, “Sir, your preaching would starve all the Christians in the 
world.” “Starve all the Christians in the world!” said the astonished preacher ; 
“why, do I not speak the truth ?” “Yes,” replied his wife, “and so you would were 
you to stand in the desk all day, and say my name is Mary. But, sir, there is some- 
thing besides the letter in the truth of the gospel.”” The result was, a very important 
change in the ministerial efforts of this clergyman; after which his parmer sat and 
heard him with great delight.—Jdid., p. 68. 
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BIBLICAL. 


The Rev. H. Baker, senior, writing from Cottayam, mentions the successful 
labours of the Rev. B. Bailey to establish a printing-press. The workmen, all na- 
tives, are thoroughly acquainted each with his own work, which they perform with 
great neatness and accuracy. Punches and matrices are formed, and type cast; 
paper of an inferior quality is made, and plain book-binding work is very neatly 
executed. Several editions of the New Testament have been published, and one of 
the Old, besides large editions of separate portions, as the Psalms, Proverbs, 
Genesis, part of Exodus, and separate Gospels; as well as great numbers of other 
useful works, including elementary Sanscrit works, Watts’s Scripture History, the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and catechisms and tracts in large numbers. 


The Bishop of Victoria, in a letter, dated Hong Kong, August 22, 1851, says,— 
*¢ Our two Chinese travellers returned last month to Shanghae from their second trip 
to Kae-fung-foo, having succeeded in their mission as far as we could have expected.” 
They have brought with them six of the twelve rolls of the Law. They had the whole 
synagogue bled, ting to about 300 persons, and it was decided that the 
rolls should be given up. The | price demanded was about 533 dollars. They ob- 
tained besides about 40 smaller books. Each roll was found to be a complete copy 
of the Pentateuch, and written on thick strong sheepskin, without points, or division 
into sections, or even books, and are beautifully written. One of the rolls is defec- 
tive, and also very much injured, having been, as the Jews state, immersed in the 
flood which occurred during the Ming dynasty. It is apparently the oldest. The 
MSS. are on their way to England.—Jewish Intelligencer, December. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have just completed the New 
Testament in Arabic. Great pains have been bestowed on this work, and in accu- 
racy of translation and in propriety of language, and in correctness of the press, it 
is probably the most satisfactory production of the kind that has ever been published. 
The translation of the Old Testament is going through the press. The second vo- 
lume of the Coptic and Arabic New Testament is now in type as far as the fourth 
chapter of the Book of Revelation. 


The printing of Ogybwa translation of the Gospels and Acts at Toronto, is pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily under the superintendence of the translator, the Rev. Dr. 
O'Meara, assisted by a native scholar of his own training. 


The Rev. W. H. Brett has returned to Guiana, taking with him the greatest part 
of the impression of his translation of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John in 
the language of the Arrawak Indians, now for the first time in their own language.— 
Missionary Register, October. 


Mr. Wenger, of the Baptist Mission, Calcutta, has not yet been able to bring out 
his version of the Bible in Sanscrit, which is still in the press; but he has just com- 
menced (with the intention of rendering his version more perfect) new editions of the 
Old and New Testaments in Bengalee. 


The Agra Auxiliary to the British and Foreign Bible Society have printed 5,000 
copies of the New Testament in the Urdi dialect and Arabic character, and 3,000 
copies of the whole Bible in the Urdd dialect and Roman character. The version of 
the Bible in Tamil, called the Union Version, is now completed and published. 


The revised translation of the New Testament into the Chinese language, on 
which so much time and labour have been bestowed by the representatives of different 
missionary bodies, was substantially brought to a close on the 24th July last. 
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Five hundred copies each of St. Luke’s Gospel, the Acts, and the Epistles of St. 
James, and the First and Second of St. Peter, in the Yoruba language, are printing 
for the Church Missionary Society. 


The second edition of the New Testament in the language of Greenland, as re- 
vised by the missionaries of the United Brethren in that country, has been com- 
pleted, at the expense of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


A large number of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in Hebrew, has been circulated 
among the Jews in Southern Russia, and a further issue has been for some time 
waiting admission. 


We glean the following items of intelligence from the forty-second annual Report 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions, politely forwarded to us by Dr. Rufus 
Anderson, one of the Secretaries :— 


In the Syrian Mission, Dr. Eli Smith is employed on the new Arabic version of 
the Scriptures, aided by able native assistants. 


At Oroomiah, Mr. Breath has cast a new fount of type for printing the Old Tes- 
tament, the translation of which is now passing through the press. The old Peschito 
version is printed in parallel columns with the new translation. 


Mr. Winslow, of the Madras Mission, announces that the printing of the new 
version of the Tamil Bible is completed. It is in royal 8vo., with headings and re- 
ferences, and is a remarkably neat edition. It has been in hand three years, and for 
two years the united labours of Messrs. Percival and Spaulding of Jaffna, Brotherton 
of the Church of England, and Mr. Winslow, have been devoted to it most of the 
time daily, except on the sabbath. In point of accuracy, conciseness, elegance, and 
idiomatic correctness, it is thought to be a great advance on anything hitherto pro- 
duced. 


Dr. Bridgman has been engaged, as last year, at Shang-hai, on the translation 
of the Bible. During the year, the revision of the New Testament has been com- 
pleted, and the Old Testament translated as far as Leviticus. No agreement has 
yet been effected in respect to the terms which shall represent ‘‘God”’ and “ Spirit.’’ 


Our readers will share in our regret that the Chinese Repository has been sus- 
pended. This periodical, which has reached its nineteenth year, has been an im- 
portant agent in awakening among western nations an interest in behalf of China, 
and forms a valuable depository of authentic information respecting China. 


Mr. Alfred Wright, within the last year, has translated the Second Book of 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, into the Choctaw 
language. Mr. Byington is carrying through the press of the American Bible Society, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and the two books of Samuel; all of which have been trans- 
lated by Mr. Wright. 


Mr. Osunkhirhine, a native preacher, is endeavouring to translate the New Tes- 
tament into the Abenaquis language, spoken by five different tribes of Indians, 
partly in New Brunswick and partly in the State of Maine. This language has never 
been reduced to writing. Mr. Osunkhirhine has translated the first twelve chapters 
of St. Matthew, and hopes to complete the whole of the New Testament in the 
course of two or three years. 





Mr. Schauffler continues his labours at Constantinople; his Hebrew Grammar 
has been printed, and the printing of his Hebrew Lexicon commenced ; and prepara- 
tions are making for a revised edition of the New Testament and of the Psalms in 
Hebrew Spanish. 
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LITERARY. 


BENEDICTINE PuBLICATIONS.—In the Guardian Newspaper, No. 212, there 
was some account of a prospectus of a new publication, entitled Spicilegium Soles. 
mense, by the Benedictines of Solesme, near Angers, and in No. 303 (September 
26th) there is a long letter giving a further account of the nature and progress of 
this undertaking, of which the following is the substance. Those who are acquainted 
with the literary labours of this learned order—which have been often such as could 
not be produced by individual exertions, will feel interest in the announcement. It 
may not be generally known that Calmet was enabled to produce his great Commen- 
tary, and his Dictionary, by availing himself of the services of learned monks of 
this order, to which he belonged. 

This work, the Spicilegium of Solesme, is stated to be the result of extensive 
literary researches and pilgrimages conducted by Dom Pitra, a Benedictine monk of 
Solesme. 

The first volume of this collection, which is now in the press, will open with 
learned prolegomena, and is divided into two parts. It contains entire works, or at 
least considerable fragments, all hitherto unpublished, and belonging to the first 
four centuries of the church. 

1. S. Papias, a disciple of the apostle St. John. On the interpretation of the 
Oracles of the Lord.—Fragment of an ancient Armenian version, with a Latin trans. 
lation, by the Rev. Fathers the Méchitaristes.—pp. 1—3. 

2. S. Ireneus. Fragments of Two Homilies, preserved one in the Syriac text, 
and the other in a double version, Syriac and Armenian. The translation of the 
Syriac texts, by M. Renou, has been reviewed by M. Quatremére, of the Institute 
of France, and by Mr. Cureton. With these pieces is given an ancient prologue to 
the books of St. Irenseus against Heresies.—pp. 3—9. 

3. Anonymous. On the Solemnities, Sabbaths, and New Moons.—pp. 9—13. 

4. Murinus, of Alexandria. Fragment of a Homily on Easter.—pp. 14—15. 

5. S. Dionysius, of Alexandria. Fragment of an Epistle to Conon, Greek texts 
Latin version. Jd. Another fragment on the same subject, Latin version. Extract, 
from an anonymous Exposition on Ecclesiastes about the Doctrine of St. Dionysius, 
Greek text and Latin version.—pp. 15—19. 

6. Commodianus. An Apologetic Poem against the Heathen—pp. 20—49. This 
composition, of more than one thousand lines, is now added to the much shorter 
poem we already possessed by the same author. It throws some unexpected light 
on the traditions and belief of the first Christians, in regard to Antichrist, the fall 
of the Roman empire, and the end of the world. 

7. S. Hilary, of Poitiers. A Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians—pp. 
49-95. Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians—pp. 96—127. Fragments 
on the Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus—pp. 
127—148. Commentary on the Epistle to Philemon—pp. 149—159. Fragment 
of a Commentary on Genesis—pp. 159—165. Seventy pages of this father, one of 
the most learned and able of the fourth century, are doubtless an inestimable acqui- 
sition to sacred literature. Added to these are a Fragment of Commentary on the 
Psalms, and a Poem, attributed to St. Hilary, but, according to the editor, without 
sufficient proofs.—pp. 165—170. 

8. S. Rheticius. Fragment of a Commentary on the Canticles.—p. 170. 

9. Juvencus. A Poem on Genesis—pp. 171, 172. On Exodus—pp. 172—207. 
On the Book of Joshua—pp. 208—223. On Leviticns, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
select Fragments—pp. 224—258. Ancient Glosses, chiefly Teutonic, on the Gospel 
History of Juvencus.—pp. 258—261. 

The second part of the S l contains collectanea in which are 
brought together a number of oxo of the most ancient fathers and writers of 
the Church, most of whom lived in the first four centuries. 

First Collection. Scholia of Victor of Capua—pp. 275—277. Here are unknown 
fragments of S. Polycarp, of Origen, of S. Basil, of Diodorus of Tarsus, of Severi- 
arus of Gabala. 
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Second Collection. Exposition of the Pentateuch, by John the Deacon—pp. 
278—301. This catena of a learned deacon of Rome of the sixth century is com- 
posed of twenty-two different authors, of whom the most remarkable and rarest are 
§. Clement of Rome, Pacatus against Porphyry, Ulpian Didymus, Victor of Capua, 
§. Cyril of Alexander, S. Hilary of Poitiers. 

The Third, Fourth, and Fifth Collections are made up chiefly of ancient testi- 
monies against the opposers of image worship. This will probably for Protestants 
have the value of making us acquainted with the names and arguments of early 
witnesses against this corruption, through the statements of their opponents. 

There will follow an appendix, containing several pieces less exclusively inedited, 
which Dom Pitra owes to the co-operation of some distinguished scholars. At the 
head of these will figure a valuable work of M. Lenormant, which brings to light 
some fragments of the greatest importance on the Council of Nice. Zoega had 
published them imperfectly in a book now scarcely to be found, the Catalogue of the 
Borgia Library. M. Lenormant gives the Coptic text revised, an entirely new trans- 
lation, with notes, which add to all the historical and canonical interest of the piece. 

A learned Mechitarist, of Paris, the Rev. Father Gabriel Aizavouski, has been 
kind enough to extract for the Spicilegium a fragment of one of the drmenian Homi- 
lies, preserved by the Mechitarist fathers at Vienna, and containing a fresh passage 
of 8. Irenzeus, extracted from a Homily on the Sons of Zebedee. 

The last piece of the Spicilegium will be the celebrated Inscription of Autun, 
which Dom Pitra first brought to light, and which he published anew with all the 
restorations which have been made almost simultaneously at Rome by Father Secchi ; 
at Munich by Dr. Windischmann ; at Berlin by M. Frantz ; in Holland by M. Boret, 
of the Seminary of Vermont ; in London by Dr. Wordsworth, one of the clergy of 
Westminster. M. Frantt, who has assisted M. Boéck in his great work on Greek 
inscriptions, has kindly communicated, for the Spicilegium of Solesme, a new revision, 
and some notes intended for the fourth volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum. 

The learned philologist, M. Dubner, so well known for his labours on the Greek 
and Latin classics, has voluntarily undertaken a philological essay, which cannot fail 
to be interesting, on the poem of Commodianus. 

Three indices will give the names of all the authors published, restored or cor- 
rected, the terms which may serve to enrich glossaries, and the principal matters. 


At the semi-annual meeting of the American Oriental Society on the 22nd of 
October, Professor Gibbs presented a catalogue of all the works known to exist in 
the Armenian language of a date earlier than the seventeenth century, with introduc- 
tory remarks on the value of Armenian literature by the Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, 
missionary among the Armenians. This catalogue is made out with great care. The 
name of each work is given both in Armenian characters and in Roman letters, and 
is accompanied by an English explanation. The late William Von Humboldt pro- 
nounced the Armenian language “a more important object of philosophical and his- 
torical investigation than can be found in the whole province of philology.” —Ame- 
rican Literary World, November 22nd. 

The Rev. H. R. Hoisington presented a paper on the connection of the modern 
languages of India with the Sanscrit and with other Oriental languages, by the Rev. 
Henry Ballantine, missionary among the Mahrattas. The writer divides the popu- 
lation of India into three classes: (1) The hill tribes, speaking different dialects of 
what was originally the same language, and entirely different from the Sanscrit. 
This he supposes to be the aboriginal language of the country. (2) The Tamul, 
Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalim people in the South of India. These speak lan- 
guages kindred to each other, and differing from the Sanscrit, but with a great 
admixture of Sanscrit terms, especially relating to religion and philosophy. (3) The 
Hindee, Mahrattee, Guzerathee, Marwadee, Scindian, Punjaubee, Ooriya, Bengalee, 
and Hindostanee people in the north of India, speaking kindred languages prevailingly 
Sanscrit, yet with an original element or basis, which is decidedly not Sanscrit. 
Thus the writer makes it his principal object to shew that the Mahratta, of which 
he speaks more particularly, is not properly a derivative of the ancient Sanscrit, but 
has an original basis distinct from that language. This paper containing many inte- 
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resting comparisons, gave rise to discussion among the members present, several of 
whom seemed disposed to adhere to the usual views of the relationship of the Mah. 
ratta to the Sanscrit.—Jbid. 

The corresponding Secretary read some notices of Phoenician and Egyptian anti. 
quities in the Maltese group of islands, translated from the Italian of Dr. Cesare 
Vassallo. The author argues that from the number of sacred edifices of the Pheeni- 
cians already brought to light in the Maltese group, and of deities known to haye 
been worshipped there, it would seem to have been a part of the plan of the colon 
from Tyre or Sidon, which established itself there, to make this ancient ent 
of commerce between the East and West, a grand national Pantheon.—ZJbid. 

The Rev. H. R. Hoisington made some remarks on the philosophy of the Tatwa 
Kuttalei. This work is a synopsis of the mystic philosophy of the Hindoos of the 
predominating Sativa school of Southern India. It professedly treats of the universe, 
but in fact presents the system of Hindoo anthropology. According to this system, 
there are in man three classes of tatwas or powers, which may be denominated the 
corporeal, numbering 24, the spiritual of which there are 7, and the divine 5 in 
number, or in all 36. There is a development from the first class of 60 additional 
tatwas, making a total of 96. By means of these, all pathological and physiological 
phenomena in man are explained ; and also the soul’s spiritual or religious condition, 
course and destiny.—Jbid. 


At the Royal Society of Literature Mr. Birch addressed some remarks 

the names of the African prisoners ranged round the statue of Thothmes III. in the 
Louvre. Many of these names are found in Pliny, some in Ptolemy, and a few in 
Herodotus. The subject, Mr. Birch observed, had engaged the attention of M. de 
Rouge in a memoir on the tomb of Aahmes at El Hegs, lately read before the Insti- 
tute of France, which he stated to be a most valuable introduction to Egyptian phi- 
lology. The extent of the empire of the Pharaohs is shewn in the variety and remote- 
ness of the countries to which the prisoners belonged. 


At the Syro-Egyptian Society, Dec. 9th, Dr. Camps read a communication on 
Professor Ehrenberg’s microscopic examination of the alluvial deposit of the Nile, 
from which it appeared that the great fertility of the deposit was not so much owing 
to any peculiar mineral constituent, or to the presence of any great abundance of 
vegetable matters, as it was to the vast accumulation of extremely minute forms of 
microscopic animals, which by their decomposition enriched aud fertilized the soil.— 
Atheneum, Dec. 20. 


The Committee appointed to arrange measures in concert with Her Majesty's 
Government for the erection and endowment of additional Bishoprics in the Colonies 
and Dependencies of Great Britain, recommended, in the year 1841, the erection of 
a Bishopric of Sierra Leone. It is now proposed immediately to carry this out. The 
Mission at Sierra Leone has out-stations among the native tribes beyond the colony, 
especially at Badagry and Abbeokuta, in the Bight of Benin, 1300 miles east of 
Sierra Leone, where there are five ordained clergymen, one a native. There is a 
capacious college at Sierra Leone able to accommodate fifty students, where, besides 
the study of the Scriptures in the original Greek and Hebrew, the native languages 
are studied under an able professor set apart for this office ; also the work of reducing 
to writing the native languages, and of preparing translations of the Scriptures, has 
been commenced. , 


New College, a college arising out of a union of Homerton, Coward and High- 
bury colleges, has been formally opened. The course of education consists of two 
departments, a theological and a literary ; the former is confined to students for the 
Christian ministry among the Dissenters ; but the latter is open to all students, upon 
payment of fees, without any religious test or qualification. The Rev. John Harris, 
D.D., has been appointed Principal ; and the Professors in the literary department 
are,—for Classics, William Smith, Esq., LL.D. ; Natural History, Edwin Lankester, 
M.D., F.R.S; for Pure and Mixed Mathematics, Rev. P. Smith, B.A. ; Logic and 
Mental Philosophy, the Rev. J. H. Godwin; for Modern Languages, the Rev. M. 
Nenner. The building is situated in the Finchley Road, and built of Bath stone. 
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It is in the Tudor style of architecture, and comprises eight or ten lecture-rooms, a 
library, museum, a laboratory, and a residence for the Principal. The library is a 
lofty room, 60 feet by 25; and the shelf accommodation, which is expected will be 
completely filled, is sufficient for 20,000 volumes.—Literary Gazette, October. 


A university, in connection with the Church of England, has been founded in 
Toronto, Canada. The building approaches to completion; and, with a view to the 
commencement of academical business, a Provost and two Professors have been 
already appointed. Provost—the Rev. George Whitaker, M.A.; Classical Pro- 
fessor—the Rev. Edward St. John Parry, M.A. ; Mathematical Professor—George 
C. Irving, Esq.—Colonial Church Chronicle, October. 


The Builder (No. 304) prints the following translation of the inscription upon 
Cleopatra’s Needle: ‘‘ The glorious hero—the mighty warrior—whose actions are 
great on the banner: the king of an obedient people—a man just and virtuous— 
beloved by the Almighty Director of the universe : he who conquered all his enemies, 
who created happiness throughout his dominions, who subdued his enemies under his 
sandals. During his life he established meetings of wise and virtuous men, in order 
to introduce happiness and prosperity throughout his empire. His descendants, 
equal to him in glory and power, followed his example. He was therefore exalted 
by the Almighty-seeing Director of the world. He was the Lord of the Upper and 
Lower Egypt: a man most righteous and virtuous, beloved by the All-seeing Di- 
rector of the world.—Rhamsis, the third king, who, for his glorious actions here 
below, was raised to immortality. 


There are in the British Museum certain bowls, fifteen in number, dug from the 
ruins of Babylon, and generally 6 inches broad and 3 or 4 deep, containing inscriptions 
inside, the characters and language of which have till now baffied all our antiquarians, 
Mr. Thomas Ellis, who is engaged in the Oriental department, has at last deciphered 
them. The language is Chaldee, and the characters somewhat resemble the Phoeni- 
cian or square Chaldee. At the same time are found some words peculiar to the 
Jews, and thence Mr. Ellis infers that the inscriptions must either have been written 
by the Jews during their captivity in Babylon, or by a remnant of the Jews who 
never returned from Assyria.—Acheneum, Dec. 20. 


The French government has lately made a literary acquisition of no ordinary in- 
terest and value. Under the authority of the Papal government, a French gentle- 
man, of the name of M. Perret, bad explored the whole of the sixty catacombs under 
the city of Rome, and returned to France with a collection of drawings extending to 
360 sheets in large folio. These drawings consist of representations of frescoes, 
paintings on glass, lamps, vases, rings, instruments of martyrdom, and more than 
500 sepulchral inscriptions. This collection has been purchased by the French 
nation, and the drawings will be published in a style commensurate with their high 
importance, both as works of art and as invaluable monuments of Christian anti- 
quity.— Gentleman’s Magazine, October. 


The National Assembly of France have given grants of money for the resumption 
of excavations at Nineveh, the renewed excavations to be directed by M. Place, the 
successor of M. Botta; and also for fitting out a scientific expedition to be dispatched 
into Assyria, to complete the discoveries recently made in that part of the world. 


‘M. De Sauley, a French savan, recently returned from Palestine, declares that 
fish do not and cannot exist in the Dead Sea, though he saw ducks swimming on its 
surface. The Arabs, who escorted him, mentioned that the river Jordan frequently 
carries down fish, but that they soon die. The dead body of a little fish was picked up 
by him amidst the bitumen and sulphur on its banks. The sea, he ascertained from 
observations confirmed by subsequent calculations, is not fewer than 400 yards 
below the level of the Mediterranean.—Literary Gazette, October. 


There is in Paris, under the sole direction of an ecclesiastic, the Abbé Migne, 
an establishment embracing a printing office, stereotype foundry, and all other 
departments of book manufacture, which has in course of publication a complete 
series of the chief works of Catholic literature, amounting to 2000 volumes, and the 
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prices are such that the mass of the clergy of that faith may possess the whole, 
Among the departments of this vast collection are biblical literature, dictionaries, 
atlases, analytical tables, concordances, and works of the Fathers, 200 volumes; 
histories and acts of councils, 80 volumes; canon law, 150 volumes ; lives of the 
saints, 100 volumes; ascetical works, 100 volumes; ecclesiastical and universal bio- 
graphy, 100 volumes; controversial works, 100 volumes ; ecclesiastical history and 
geography, 300 volumes ; theological encyclopedias, 50 volumes. 


M. Jules Bonnet, who had been commissioned in the reign of Louis Philippe to 
collect the letters of Calvin in the public libraries of France, Geneva, etc., has found 
497, of which 190 are written in the French language, and 307 in Latin. This cor. 
respondence promises great interest. It commences in 1524, when Calvin was yet 
on the benches of the University, and continues up to 1564, when he died. The 
greater part are addressed to Farel, Melancthon, Beza, and others. The French 
letters are written to the King of Navarre, the Duchess of Ferrara, the Prince of 
Conde, etc. One, of 23 pages, is addressed to the Duke of Somerset, the Lord 
Protector.—Evangelical Christendom, December. 


There are five religious newspapers published in the Welsh language in the United 
States, as follows :—The Cyfaill (Friend), a Calvinistic or Whitfield Methodist paper, 
published in New York; The Cenhadror (Missionary) Congregationalist, published in 
Kemsen Oneida County, New York; where also is published a general newspaper, 
called The Detholydd (Eclectic); The Seven Orllewinol (Western Star), Baptist, pub- 
lished at Pottsville, Pennsylvania; The Drych (Mirror), New York. These circulate 
among the Welsh emigrants in the United States, of which it is estimated there are 
200,000 in number. 


There has been published recently in the United States a Dissertation on the 
coincidence between the Priesthood of Jesus Christ and Melchisedek, in three parts; 
in which the passages of Scripture relating to that subject, in the 14th chapter of 
Genesis, the 90th Psalm, and the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, are explained; together with a sketch of the Life of Jesus Christ. By 
James Gray, D.D. 


A cargo of books on Oriental languages and literature has arrived in Cork, asa 
present from the East India Company to the Queen’s College in that city; anda 
writership in the Honourable Company is at the same time offered to be bestowed on 
such of the students as distinguish themselves in Sanscrit and Arabic literature. 


The sum of £1,500 has been placed by Government at the disposal of Colonel 
Rawlinson, to assist towards the prosecution of excavations and enquiries in As- 
syria. Colonel Rawlinson will, it is understood, proceed immediately to Baghdad, and 
thence direct his explorations to any quarter that may appear likely to yield important 
results. 


The subject of the Norrisian Prize (a medal and some books) Essay for the pre- 
sent year is the ‘‘ Analogy between the Miracles and the Doctrines of Scripture.” 
The candidate for this prize must be under 30, must be, or have been, a Cambridge 
student, and have attended twenty divinity lectures in the course of any one year. 


The Halle monthly Review of Science and Literature has a valuable paper on 
the Rigveda by Professor Robb, of Tubingen, in which the Professor does full jus- 
tice to Professor Wilson’s translation of the Rigveda or Sanhita. 


It is stated from Holsingford, in the Grand Duchy of Finland, that Dr. Everard 
Groenblad, Professor of Philology, has just made the discovery in the library of 
the Senate of several Palimpsests and other manuscripts, containing a great number 
of fragments of Latin authors. All the manuscripts are of the fourteenth century, 
and Dr. Groenblad is engaged in restoring the writing of the Palimpsests by means 
of chemical agencies. — Atheneum, Dec. 13th. 


A Prospectus of a series of Manuals for Theolagical Students has been issued by 
Macmillan and Co., Cambridge. It announces that the works will endeavour to give, 
in a clear and interesting summary, the main Facts and Dates of each subject of 
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theological science up to the present state of knowledge, as well as the results 
of personal research. Copious references to original authorities will be added, so as 
to guide the student to sources of information, and likewise to guarantee the ac- 
curacy of the statements made. Two works on the Old Testament, four on the 
New, four on Church History, with one each on the Book of Common Prayer, the 
Three Creeds, and the Thirty-nine Articles are mentioned as in preparation. The 
authors are Clergymen of the English Church, and the series is primarily for the 
use of candidates for office in her ministry. 


A Prospectus has been issued for the publication of Neander’s Theological Lec- 
tures, to be produced under the editorial care of Dr. Julius Miiller. The work will 
be issued in separate volumes at a cheap rate, and will form three divisions. 1. 
Exegesis of the New Testament. 2. Historico-Theological Lectures, including 
Church History, the History of Christian Doctrines and Morals, and Protestantism 
and Romanism. 3. Theological Lectures on Christian Doctrines and Ethics. 


A Turkish Grammar has been published, compiled by Fuad Effendi, Mustershen 
of the Grand Vizier, a man known for his high attainments, assisted by Ahmed 
Djesrid Effendi, another member of the council of instruction. The work has been 
printed at Constantinople by Mr. Churchhill, and is to be had through the usual 
channel of the booksellers. Translations will be made into several languages.— 
Atheneum, December 6th. 


There has been published at Berlin a dissertation read by Leipsius before the 
Royal Academy of Berlin, on the first series of the Egyptian Gods, and its historico- 
mythological origin, in which the author endeavours to shew that they were origi- 
nally seven only, not eight. 


A literal English translation from the Syriac-Peshito version of the New Testament 
by Dr. James Murdock, of Newhaven, has just been issued from the American 
press. The translation is literal; Saxon phraseology has been preferred to Latin; 
the obsolete forms of speech are adopted, and proper names are written as they are 
written in the authorized version ; technical theological terms are avoided, and idio- 
matic phrases are translated by equivalent English ones. 


Dr. Max Miller is at present editing for the Cambridge University Press, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Wilson, the Sanscrit Professor, a splendid edition of the 
Vedas. Dr. Miiller obtained in 1849 a prize medal of 1200 francs from the French 
Institute for the best work on the comparative philology of the Indo-European 
languages as connected with the primitive civilization of the human race.—Literary 
Gazette, Dec. 13th. 


The lately published Bibliotheca Biographica Lutherana, by E. M. Vogel, 
(Halle, 1851), gives the titles of no less than 1,321 works which have been published 
illustrative of the life of Luther. 


The library of the Vatican is to receive the valuable collection of Oriental MSS. 
made by the late Monsignor Molso, Laureani’s successor.—Atheneum, Nov. 8. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


An interesting addition has been made to the study of comparative philology in the 
Great Polyglot Collection of the Lord’s Prayer, in more than 800 specimens of Lan- 
guages and Dialects, with interlineary translations, and transcriptions of the pronuncia- 
tion into Roman types, and a complete series of the Alphabets of the World. This re- 
markable work, produced at Vienna by the skill and energy of the Director of the Aus- 
trian Imperial Government Printing Office, M. Alois Auer, Councillor of State, etc., 
has not hitherto been procurable by purchase ; but in consequence of the notice its dis- 
play at ‘“The Exhibition *’ attracted, a few copies have been sent over for distribution 
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in England. It consists of the following divisions :—1. The Lord’s Prayer, in 608 
specimens of Languages and Dialects, in Roman types; with an interlineary transla. 
tion (except in a few cases) arranged geographically. 2. The Literature of the at- 
tempts hitherto made by other compilers to form these Polyglot collections. 3, 
208 specimens of the Lord’s Prayer, in the characters appropriated to the various 
Languages and Dialects, printed with movable types cut expressly for the work, with 
an interlineary translation, and a literal transcription into Roman letters, so far as 
possible. 4. A tabular display of the Native Alphabets of the entire World, so faras 
known, with the powers of the letters in Roman equivalents. 5. A Synopsis of 
Adelung’s Mithridates. 6. Beautifully executed illuminated Titles, Portraits, In. 
dexes, Bibliographical Lists, etc. This work is printed on very stout paper, in 
the highest style of typography, and is delivered in a neat portfolio. 


There is in the press, by Messrs. Carter, of New York, and will be published 
simultaneously in London by Messrs. Nisbet and Co., a work by Jonathan Edwards, 
entitled Discourses on Christian Love. It will be edited from the original MS. by 
the Rev. Tryon Edwards, D.D., and consists of sixteen lectures on 13th chapter ot 
1 Corinthians. The work is said to be marked throughout by that strong and clear 
thought, and that thorough knowledge of human nature which characterize the 
treatises on the ‘‘ Will” and the ‘ Affections.”’ 


Preparing for publication, by the Oriental Translation Society, The Li-ki; trans. 
lated by Professor Stanislaus Julien. This ancient Chinese work, which is attributed 
to Confucius, was the original Moral and Ceremonial Code of China, and is still the 
principal authority on those subjects in that empire. 


A collation of the Syriac MSS. of the New Testament, both Nestorian and Ja- 
cobite, that are accessible in England, by the Rev. Samuel Lee, D.D. This colla- 
tion will include the various readings of the Syriac MSS. of the New Testament in 
the British Museum, and the libraries at Oxford, Cambridge, etc. 


The Hexaglott Pentateuch, or, the Five Books of Moses, in Hebrew, Hebrew 
Samaritan, Chaldee Samaritan, Chaldee Syriac, and Arabic; printed on the inter- 
linear system. To be completed in 5 vols. 8vo., containing nearly 3,000 pages. 


The Theological Systems of Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus; 
in three Books. With an Introductory Essay on Scholastic Theology, and its rela- 
tion to Moral and Theological Science. By William J. Irons, B.D., Vicar of 
Brompton. 


Comparative Tables of the Semitic Languages, containing the Alphabets, Pro- 
nouns, Verbs, Nouns, etc., of the Hebrew, Samaritan, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, ani 
Ethiopic Languages. In large folio. 

Theophilus Hibernicus. By the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of 
Westminster. (Rivingtons). 

Journal of a Visit to Thessaly, Albania, and Mount Athos. By the Rev. G. F. 
Bowen, Rector of the Greek University, Corfu. (Rivingtons). 


Dr. Neander’s Denkwiirdigkeiten, etc.; or, Memorabilia from the History of 
the Christian Life, a third and enlarged edition of which, in two volumes, was 
published at Hamburgh in 1845-46, is in course of translation by Mr. J. E. Ryland, 
of Northampton, for Mr. Bohn’s ‘‘ Standard Library.”’ 


A new edition, in a modern form, of the scarce work of Samuel Clarke, D.D., on 
the Trinity; with his Remarks on the Sufficiency of the Apostles’ Creed, on Bap- 
tism, etc. By the Rev. Deacon Morrell. 

Willett’s Synopsis Papismi; or, Compendium of the Protestant Controversy. 
Carefully revised and edited by the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. To be issued in 
monthly volumes. 

A new edition of Dr. Gill’s Commentary on the Bible, printed verbatim from 
the last quarto edition; and to appear in monthly parts, in royal 8vo., forming six 
volumes when complete. 
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Sacred Streams; or, the Ancient and Modern History of the Rivers of the Bible. 
Edited by the Rev. George B. Cheever, D.D. Shortly. 

The Heroes and Martyrs of the Modern Missionary Enterprise. Edited by L. 
E. Smith, Esq. With an introduction by William D. Sprague, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo., 
plates. 

A new edition of Dr. Isaac Barrow’s works is preparing for publication, com- 

with the original MSS., and enlarged with materials hitherto unpublished. 
Edited for the Syndics of the University of Cambridge. 
_ In the press, a Memoir and Remains of the late Rev. J. Harington Evans. 
Edited by his Son. 
Sermons. By the Rev. Daniel Katterns. 1 vol. 8vo. 








COTEMPORARY PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


OCTOBER. 


The October Number of the American BIBLIOTHECA SACRA is somewhat 
heavy and unusually deficient in Biblical matter. The life of Zwingli, commenced in 
a previous number, is completed. There is a large paper on “ Government and Popular 
Education,” the object of which, not without significance to us, is to shew, “that it 
is among the most solemn and imperative obligations resting on a government, to pro- 
vide by law for the thorough instruction of all the children in the community.” Dr. 
Hagenbach’s Academic addresses on Neander’s services as a Church Historian appears 
here in a translation. Hagenbach’s own eminence in the same department, and the 
prominence of his name as “ a successor to the chair of Neander” gives a peculiar value 
to this discriminating and impartial survey of Neander’s labours. The single Biblical 
essay is on the import of the Hebrew phrase rendered, “ They pierced my hands and 
my feet.’’ It is in vindication of this translation, in opposition to the Jewish inter- 
pretation which has lately had some countenance from “a popular and excellent ex- 
positor,” the Rev. Joseph Addison Alexanders—the author of Commentaries on Isaiah 
and on the Psalms. This version is “ as a lion, my hands and feet,’’—an interpretation 
which the present writer, the Rev. Robert W. Landis, has no great difficulty in de- 
molishing. 

The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XXVIII., Article IT., in a pleasing 
style endeavours to meet objections to literature on religious grounds. Article IV. is 
an able review of a work on sin by a German, Dr. Julius Miiller, the conclusion of 
which is that “the origin of sin is, and must ever continue to be, utterly inexplicable to 
the human mind. So soon as we begin to deduce it speculatively, we inevitably miss 
it. ... Our author propounds no theory of the origin of sin; he is content to endeavour 
the humbler task of explaining its possidility.” In Article IX., the tendency of ultra- 
unitarianism to “ downright infidelity and relinquishment of all faith in the super- 
natural origin of the Gospel” is very clearly made out. 


The NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, Article IV., in a review of Newman’s Hebrew 
Monarchy and Greg’s Creed of Christendom, illustrates “ the sort of objections to the 
Old Testament which are now passing current in some quarters of our literature, to- 
gether with some of the principles by which they may be judged. . . In a great degree 
these objections consist of bold and unsupported assertions, or of argumeats which the 
thoughtful and intelligent writers themselves would deride on any other subject.’’ 
Article VI. is a picturesquely written paper on Dr. John Owen. “ The excellences of 
his treatises, and the main causes of their redundances,” are ascribed to the syste- 
matic nature of his mind; “that he could only discuss a special topic with reference 
to the entire scheme of truth... but so devout was his disposition, that instead of 
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leaving his thesis a dry demonstration, he was anxious to suffuse its doctrine with 
those spiritual charms which it wore to his own contemplation. . . Such reprints rightly 
used will be a new era in our Christian literature. They can scarcely fail to intensify 
the devotion and invigorate the faculties of such as read them. . . Let taste, and scho- 
larship, and eloquence by all means do their utmost ; but it is little which these can 
do without materials.” Article X. is a most interesting historical sketch of the new 
stage in the progress of evangelical religion which has been entered upon in Germany. 


McPHAIL’S ECCLESIASTICAL JOURNAL for October contains an article on 
the work of an American citizen. The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation ; which we 
notice for the sake of commending the subject to our readers. The December Number 
notices a treatise by Mr. Robert Young of Edinburgh, who has made great proficiency 
in Hebrew learning, and who endeavours to awaken a similar taste in others. This 
treatise consists of two parts, the first of which is entitled the “‘ Ethics of the Fathers,” 
and forms part of the Talmud. It purports to be collected by Nathan the Babylonian, 
and its object is to record the remarkable sayings of the great men of the Jewish 
church, who flourished between the return from the Babylonian captivity and the 
compilation of the Mishna, a.p.190. The second part of the treatise is an “ Intro- 
duction to the Talmud.” Believing that we shall confer a benefit on many of our 
readers we add a list of Mr. Young’s publications, and when we become better ac- 
quainted with them we will give an opinion as to their value; the first of them is 
noticed in our present number.—Maimonides’ Book of the Precepts, in Hebrew and 
English. Polyglot Reading Book, in Chaldee, Hebrew, Syriac, and Greek, (each of 
the languages may be had separately.) Pirke Aboth, the Ethics of the Fathers, 
translated from the Hebrew, with an introduction to the Talmud, The Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism, translated into Hebrew. 


The ENGLISH REVIEW for October contains two articles within the scope of 
our Journal. The first on the Rev. S. Vernon Harcourt’s Lectures on the Four 
Gospels Harmonized, a work “ characterized by many excellences of a high order, an 
unostentatious learning, a sobriety of judgment, a moderation of tone, and a practical 
and devotional spirit. Article V., “ Transcendental Theism” is an able argument in 
favour of our declining to set forth with Mr. Newman and his school of thinkers “ in 
their frailest of barks on the wide ocean of doubt,” rejecting the Sacred Scriptures, 
and branding their authors—“ patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, nay, and Him 
also who claimed to be the Son of God, with conscious fraud and deliberate falsehood.” 


The CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER for October contains a finely written article 
on the civil law of “that people who paved the way for the rapid spread of Christianity 
by renewing the original unity of the human race, whose long and romantic career of 
glory merged only in the milder and more durable empire of laws which survived the 
shock by which all other civilization fell,” which influences “ millions at the present 
hour,” and interweaves with their “ broad and equitable principles, the jurisprudence” 
of our own beloved isle. 


Of the THEOLOGICAL CRITIC, a quarterly journal edited by the Rev. T. K. 
Arnold, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, four numbers have been published. We cannot 
specify particular articles as deserving notice, but recommend the entire work to the 
notice of our readers. Most of the papers are written with much ability and learning, 
and are varied, interesting, and valuable. 


The AMERICAN METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW for October contains 
an article of 25 pages, in which holiness, as being “ the central idea of Christianity,” 
is affirmed with a power and beauty that has particularly delighted us. “ Would that 
all Christians,” in the words of the writer, “ might be agreed upon this one thing,— 


to consider Christianity as set apart to the work of purifying the hearts and lives of 
men.” Article II. continues a paper on the “ Logos,” and Article IV. continues one 
on the “‘ Government and Discipline of the Apostolic Church :” Articles III. and IV. 
are biographical, “ Algernon Sidney” and “John Raudolph,”—both interesting. 
Article VII. is a review of Dr. J. M. Matthews’ Lectures, the “ Bible and Civil Govern- 
ment.” ‘The close connection between the Bible and the science of civil government 
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has not hitherto been noticed, and we invite the attention of our readers to the article 
and to the volume. Article VIII. is a short but important contribution to a settlement 
of the question whether the Philosophoumena Origenis, edited by H. Wolff and others, 
and the newly discovered manuscript containing seven books, more lately edited by 
Mr. Miller, be the work of Origen or not. Mr. Miller and the Quarterly Review 
(June, 1851) ascribe the whole to Origen, the writer of this article maintains the 
contrary. 


NOVEMBER. 


The CHRISTIAN OBSERVER contains two valuable papers; the first on the 
“ Character of Moses,” the man “ who occupied a place in human history of solitary and 
unapproachable majesty, derived from the part assigned him in the divine arrange- 
ments,” of whom “ the greatness of his personal character was quite as remarkable as 
the greatness of his place and his works.” The second, on White Lies, in which it is 
affirmed, that ‘falsehood as falsehood, though unconnected with any other vice, is, 
as Scripture testifies, morally wrong ; and therefore to venture on the slightest breach 
of truth, whatever advantages may seem likely to ensue, is to transgress the funda- 
mental law that we should not do evil that good may come,” the “ rule being founded 
on the principle that we are accountable for our actions, but not for their consequences.” 


The UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE contains the Rev. Dr. A. Thom- 
sons’ “ Impressions of the Evangelical Alliance,” that “it is a living thing, a great 
fact in the history of the modern church, destined to issue in facts yet greater than 
itself, and which has in the recent meetings taken a firmer hold than ever of the mind 
of the country. .. . a thing which ‘the true child of God will love,’ because it is a 
living embodiment to him of a great and precious truth, because it supplies one of the 
necessities of his new nature, and gives play to his pent-up Christian affections, and, 
by giving them a freer and fuller exercise, adds greatly to the measure of his happiness, 
because it has given him opportunities of discovering genuine excellence in all the 
evangelical sections of the church of Christ, and of forming friendships which are 
destined to be perpetuated and matured amid the glories and the fellowships of the 
upper sanctuary.” A second paper concludes “ An Argument in proof of the Supreme 
Divinity of the Son of God, which is thus beautifully summed up. “ Let us see what 
Jesus Christ has done and said. He has developed a meek and lowly spirit, unex- 
ampled in the history of humanity; he has avoided all pomp and display in his style 
of living when he could have lived in affluence and grandeur. He has preferred poverty, 
with its attendant privations to wealth with its accustomed gratifications and honours. 
He has submitted to indignities and sufferings without uttering a word of com- 
plaint, or a moan of distress; claiming at the same time authority to forgive sins, 
and to confer the gift of eternal life on whomsover he pleaseth; guaranteeing to 
his disciples personal safety amidst all the dangers of time and onward through the 
interminable ages of eternity; demanding from them their supreme affection, and the 
same honour as they give to the Father; asserting his equality with the Father, and 
his ability to do whatsoever the Father doeth ; making himself God, and notifying that 
he will raise the dead, sit as the Supreme Judge at the final judgment, and fix the 
changeless destiny of every being, good and evil, for ever and ever. To reduce to 
harmonious consistency, on the hypothesis of his exclusive humanity, such meekness 
and self-abasement of spirit, with such towering and unprecedented claims, is not a 
mere difficulty which we may hope to overcome as the light of research and discovery 
increases, and we progress in the art of a just and profound criticism, but it amounts 
to an absolute impossibility. He is a being of a unique order, the first and the last of 
his order ; whose history, whose character, and the constitution of whose person, are 
no less wonderful than the design of his mission is grand and astounding.” An account 
of “ The Perils of a Missionary Family in the Caffre War” is vividly detailed by the 
Rev. Robert Niven; and the interesting chapters on “‘ The Great Ones of the Bible” 
are continued,—the subject is Eli, ‘an appalling case which speaks stern reproof and 
solemn warning to parents who connive at acts of filial disobedience and impiety. . . 
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Harsh severity,” it is added, “ has slain its thousands ; fond indulgence, which is too 
lenient to reprove and check, has slain its tens of thousands.” 


The ECLECTIC REVIEW, after two articles on general subjects, contains one which 
has for a text Mr. Scott Porter’s Principles of Textual Criticism, of which the reviewer 
has not a more favourable opinion than was formerly expressed in our own Journal; but 
the paper is an able argument that the Scriptures are from God, although it may be 
that they have not been preserved in their primitive purity. It is affirmed that “God 
does not lavish miracles even for the sake of preserving his own Word immaculate, 
Having given it to man, he leaves him to conserve it in its primitive state, according 
to the measure of the reverence he feels for it. Men are thus put upon a fair and 
reasona’)le exercise of their responsibility. High indeed it is, but in perfect analogy 
with its exercise in all other departments.” Article [V. is a beautiful one on missions, 
“ From the sanguinary scenes recorded by general history, piety turns with grateful 
joy to the triumphs of religion. These are of a different order, and issue in a more 
glorious result. Their object is to compel (by a moral influence) every man to be a 
conqueror of himself, to elevate degraded humanity to the summit of all possible ex. 
cellence, and thus to promote the glory of God.” The direct and indirect results of 
the labours of sixty or seventy years are well stated. One point is just referred to with 
a promise that perhaps it may hereafter be resumed,—“ the generally centralizing char- 
acter of the missionary enterprize.” It is asked, “Is the course which our Saviour 
has so emphatically required really pursued,—to go forth into all nations and preach 
the gospel to every creature? We fix a missionary here and another there; we not 
only form churches, build chapels, and contribute large funds to aid the proceedings 
of missionaries in their chosen and often limited spheres, but keep them there ; some- 
times, perhaps, in defiance of circumstances, and amidst the loudest calls of Providence 
for a more wide extending itinerancy. Even at the hazard of some decay from aban- 
donment,—though this we verily believe, by proper management, would be seldom,— 
it might be wise, useful, Scriptural, to break up the fallow ground in other places of 
spiritual destitution, and go forth like the sower from land to land, till the whole 
world shall be cultivated.” 


The WESLEYAN METHODIST MAGAZINE for November continues some 
papers on “ English Sacred Poetry Earlier and Later,” subject “ Paradise Lost.” Our 
great poet is very justly appreciated. 


The EVANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM contains the papers read at the fifth con- 
ference of the Evangelical Alliance. 


The CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE, from its plan not embracing original 
contributions to theological science, does not offer anything for analysis. It is, how- 
ever, among the most welcome of the Magazines ; its ‘Sermons ” are generally able, 
always good, and its extracts are most judiciously made. As a Sabbath book it is in- 
valuable. 

The CHRISTIAN GUARDIAN is another Sabbath Magazine, which we would 
fain invite our readers to patronize. If its controversial articles were fewer and the 
devotional papers more ably written, the Christian Guardian would be more useful. 


The ECCLESIASTIC AND THEOLOGIAN contains first, “Elementary Theology.” 
The writer asks “ What possible good is to be gained” by many theological writers of 
the present day going over the old ground again, “ even so far back as natural religion 
and the being of a God? Is the age so far behind its needs and means of knowledge 
as to require everything to be begun again, as if nothing could be taken for granted 
and believed as settled truth? The fact after all is, that the arguments drawn from 
natural religion are unsatisfactory in their end and of very little worth.” Article IV. 
is a continuation of an able statement of objections to Dr. Wordsworth’s Lectures on 
the Apocalypse. The writer calls attention to the apparent non-recognition, on the 
part of the lecturer, of the depth, power, and subtlety of the infidelity of the nineteenth 
century. 


The MONTHLY CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR has only reached its eleventh number, 
but its articles are maturely written. It has that which we desiderate in the Guardian 
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—liveliness and vigour. ‘ What has God spoken ?” is a valuable paper, asserting that 
the doctrinal tendency and bearing of the prophetic Scriptures is in the highest degree 
satisfactory, and that enough of Scriptural prophecy has been fulfilled to afford satis- 
factory evidence of its divine source. Article IV., “ Man-Worth,” is a paper written 
with much point, asserting that none but the loving can get good. “If I have not 
love, I am nothing to Providence. It ministers no real good to me as a spiritual ex- 
istent—as a man. I am amidst its ten thousand influences, not like the healthy germ 
rooted in a genial soil, rising into new forms of life and beauty every day, but like a 
tree plucked up by the roots and cast upon a barren hill.” 





DECEMBER. 


The CHRISTIAN OBSERVER for December contains a paper entitled, “ Union 
Division, Reunion.” The subject of it is “ the general condition of human society,” 
and the inferences drawn are that “religion without love is not the religion of Christ,” 
and that the “true bond of union is the Lord and Saviour of the world.” Article II. 
is a letter headed “ Parochial Trouble,” the close of which is as follows: “Thus I 
send you no consolation. I only tell what you are to expect, and do not fancifully 
suppose that you will get rid of troubles by changing your place. You will do far 
more good, and you will enjoy far more satisfaction, by doing what you can—and 
more is not required of you—in the situation which God seems to have appointed you. 
Although you will never see things around you in such a condition as you could wish 
them to be, yet your labour will not bein vain. It is your duty to labour with dili- 
gence, and to endure with patience, until you sink into the grave, where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary be at rest.” The review department contains a 
beautifully written memoir of William Penn, in which the life and character of the 
illustrious Quaker are delightfully drawn by an admiring and yet discriminating pen. 
“Born in London in 1644, he died in 1718. In a quiet hamlet of Buckinghamshire, 
by the side of his first and much loved wife and the son whom he had lost, the great 
philanthropist was laid to rest, and the grave closed over great service and an illus- 
trious name. No stone was set to mark the spot, but the name and services of Penn 
are written in the durable monument of religious toleration, unswerving integrity, 
and in the institutions of one of those great States of the Western world which now 
exercise so wide an influence over the destinies of mankind.” The next is a review of 
Birks’s Memoir of Bickersteth. As we doubt not that most of our readers are already 
in possession of these volumes, we will only express our hearty concurrence with the 
reviewer, that “ very few biographical works of greater value have been given to the 
public,” from the lovely Christian character which they so truly describe. 


The CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE for December contains its usual 
pleasing variety. There are two interesting papers by the Rev. H. Christmas on 
“some of those spots consecrated by the labours of the Apostles.” Also a sketch of 
Archbishop Whately from the pen of a London clergyman. 


The MONTHLY CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR for December contains a sensible 
paper on what ought to be done “in order to evangelize the masses.” Taking for 
granted, as sufliciently proved, the fact of the estrangement of these thousands from 
Christianity, they say, ‘‘ Who will not plead guilty to a lack of vigorous manly intelli- 
gent earnestness in current pulpit ministrations, and of loving heart-sympathy and 
charity, public spirit and benevolence in current church life.’ The writer would have 
“more stress laid on the prime and central fact of the Gospel, and less upon the 
metaphysical discussions which have been raised upon it.”” He asks, “Cannot reli- 
gious truth be preached in as interesting a mode as any other truth?” and would have 
“more stress laid upon the life of Christ not merely as a pattern of all piety, but as 
a Christian law and rule of life and would have it more frequently enforced, that all 
true reception of Christ will shew itself in likeness to him.” He thinks, “ Were our 
preaching of the Gospel always a message of love, intelligent and affectionate; and 
our inculcation of its morality, our delineation of Christian life always true to that 
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glorious model; and our mode of enforcing and commanding it more frequently the 
simple and beautiful one of expounding that life; then the working classes would 
have something to interest them, if we could only get them into our midst, and the 
difficulty of doing so must of necessity be immensely diminished.” We trust that 
we shall meet against with the writer of Article VI., “ Ask for the Old Paths.” 


The UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE for December contains as its first 
article an enforcement of the obligations of Christians to aim at the diffusion of Chris. 
tianity because it is “the only true civilizer.” Article III. is the conclusion of a well. 
reasoned “ argument in proof of the supreme divinity of the Son of God.” The writer 
says that the “ hypothesis which conjoins humanity with divinity—the union of the 
divine and human nature in the person of Jesus Christ,” required, 1. That “He 
should speak and act UNLIKE any other being in the human form ;” 2. The hypothesis 
supplies “the clue for an harmonious adjustment of the apparently opposite qualities 
and tendencies so obviously conspicuous through the whole of his eventful life ;” 3, 
“ Offers a fair and substantial vindication of our Lord’s character ;” 4. Accounts very 
naturally for “the harmonious testimony which all the sacred writers bear to the 
— of Jesus Christ,” as something more than “simply and exclusively a human 

eing.” 

In the CHRISTIAN GUARDIAN, the Rev. Mr. Davis continues the “ Revi- 
sion of the Liturgy,” and gives us a specimen of a “ Revised Communion Service,” 
which has much merit. We would rather see such papers as No. II., “ The Leading 
characteristic of Scripture Truth,” but written for perusal. 


The WESLEYAN METHODIST MAGAZINE for December has another paper 
on English Sacred Poetry, subject “ Pollok.” Our readers will be pleased with such 
a guide as the writer of these articles. ‘ The subject of Pollok’s muse is of more real 
and personal interest than that of Milton, and its treatment is appropriately simple, 
instead of laboured or recondite. Its religious earnestness recommends it to many 
who would not so readily appreciate a more purely poetical merit. Abating only the 
too careless execution of many passages, we can scarcely conceive anything more suited 
to interest and impress the serious reader than the copious freedom of its language, 
level to the simplest apprehension ; and the vigorous music of its verse melody to the 
most unpractised ear.” 
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OBITUARY. 


We learn, with great regret, that the Rev. Stephen Olin, D.D., President of the 
American Wesleyan University, died on the 16th of August last. He is best known in 
this country as the author of two volumes of Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and 
the Holy Land; which afford a most excellent account of those countries, the best 
perhaps existing in our language—always excepting Dr.*Robinson’s great work, from 
which indeed it is altogether different. Dr. Olin was born in 1797, and travelled in 
1837-8, for the benefit of his health. A notice in the American Methodist Quarterly 
Review, for October, describes him as ‘‘a man of remarkable organization. His 
physical and mental properties were alike gigantic. His intellect was of that impe- 
rial rank to which but few of the sons of men can lay claim. At once acute, pene- 
trating, and profound, it lacked none of the elements of true mental greatness.’’ 


Archibald Alexander, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Theology at Princeton, New 
Jersey, died there on October 21, in his eightieth year. He was a constant contri- 
butor to the Princeton Review, now in the twenty-seventh year of its existence; and 
his prominent works, 1. The Evidences of the Christian Religion. 2. A Treatise on 
the Canon of Scripture. 3. The Evidence of the Authenticity, Inspiration, and 
Canonical Authority of the Scriptures. 4. Thoughts on Religion. 5. A History of 
Civilization on the Western Coast of Africa. 


Dr. H. E. G. Paulus died at Heidelberg on the 10th September. For more than 
half a century he has been celebrated as one of the most able and active among the 
writers of the rationalistic school of German theology. Dr. Paulus was born at 
Leonberg, near Stuttgard, in 1761. He studied chiefly at Tubingen, but visited 
several other universities in Germany, Holland and England. While at Oxford in 
the year 1784 he was appointed professor of oriental languages at Jena. In 1793 
he succeeded to the theological chair, and gave lectures on theology for about 40 
years at Jena, Wurzburg, and Heidelberg, till advancing age and its infirmities com- 
pelled him to retire from his public duties. 

The China mail brings tidings of the death of Dr. Charles Gutzlaff, the well- 
known Chinese scholar, traveller and missionary ; a man of a generous self-denying 
spirit, in zeal for every good work untiring, and in labour indefatigable. He early 
inured himself to hardships, and in his devotedness to his work of spreading Christian 
truth he was regardless of privation and dangers, He was a native of Stettin, in 
Pomerania. We record with deep regret the passing away, at the comparatively early 
age of 48, of one who combined in a remarkable degree piety and learning, with 
public usefulness and private worth.—Literary Gazette, Oct. 25. 

The Stockholm papers announce the decease of Dr. Wingard, Archbishop of 
Upsal and Primate of Sweden. He was Professor of Sacred Philosophy in the 
University of Lund. He has bequeathed his library of upwards of 34,000 volumes, 
and his rich collection of coins, medals, and Scandinavian antiquities, to the Univer- 
sity of Upsal.—Jdid. 

The Rev. Dr. Philip, who for thirty-three years was Director of the London 
Missionary Society’s operations at the Cape of Good Hope, died at Hankey, South 
Africa, on the 27th of August last. Dr. Philip for more than a quarter of a century 
was pastor of the church assembling at Union Chapel, Cape Town, where his labours 
were distinguished by great intelligence and devotedness: before he came to South 
Africa he had the pastoral charge of a church in Aberdeen. The long career of Dr. 
Philip in South Africa was an illustration how far the duties of the citizen may be 
combined with those of the Christian minister; and his South African Researches 
is a monument of his enlightened advocacy of the cause of the aborigines.—Evangelical 
Magazine, Decembeg, 

Professor Humbert, of the Academy of Geneva, a distinguished Orientalist, and 
author of many learned works, is reported to have died on the 19th September. 

The Continental papers report the death at Jena of Professor Wolff. 
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Abraham, his faith in the Ministry of 
Angels, 290. 

Achilli, Dr., his conversion and position 
previously, 68; his evidence respecting 
the Jesuits, ibid. ; extract from his Deal- 
ings with the Inquisition, 69. 

Acts, the Book of, septenary division of, 


145. 
Ages, theory of the first six days being 
so considered, 73. 
aipeots, meaning of the word, 100. 
Alfred the Great, Biblical labours of, 118. 
Anatecta Braiica: the ten virgins, 
482; Christ’s entombment, idid.; the 
forty days after the resurrectiun, idid. ; 


the Syro-Phenician woman’s reply, 483; | 
the miracle of the Stater, 484. One | 


talent, idid. ; the problem, idid. ; pray- 


ing a sermon, ibid.; Rev. Dr. Jonas | 


King, 485; starving sermons, iid. 

Angel, an, ministers to Elijah, 293; Peter’s, 
305; the last on record, seen by John, 
318. 

——, the divine, his appearance to Hagar, 
288; to Abraham, idid. 

—-, an evil, the prince of the kingdom 
of Persia, 297. 

Angels, ministry of, 283; their holiness 
not to be compared with God, 284; 
earliest notices of, contained in the 


book of Job, ibid.; their might and | 


subjection to the divine command, 286 ; 


mode of worship, iid.; appearances | 
and ministry, 288; first infliction of | 


punishments by, édid. ; economy of their 


words and actions, 289; Jacob’s vision | 


of, 291; employed in the punishment 








of various nations, 292; their care for 
the people of God, 294; Gabriel and 
Michael the only two whose names are 
known to us, 295 ; their interest in the 
New Testament dispensation, 303 ; their 
ministrations in the Gospel, 304; the 
soul-bearers of the faithful, 305 ; at the 
resurrection of Christ, 306 ; their office 
at the last day, ibid. ; deliverance of the 
apostles by them, 307 ; orders of, 310; 
inferior to the Son, 311; visions of in 
the Apocalypse, 313; Rabbinical idea 
of special duties for, 317. 

Angels of the Churches, 312, and note. 

fallen, 285—309; no mercy to, 287. 

Anthropomorphism, horror of by the East- 
ern nations not incompatible with de- 
viation from the truth, 431. 

Apocalypse, see Revelation, book of. 

*Aroypaph, meaning of the term, 9. 

Arabic, the primitive language, 343; 
identity of with the Hebrew and Chal- 
daic, 346. 

Aramean, original of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, theory of, 103. 

Archelaus, deposed by the Emperor Au- 
gustus, 18. 

Architecture of Persepolis and Khorsabad, 
429. 





, Sacred, value of Mr. Fergus- 
son’s book, as a commentary on, 432. 
Aristeas, his History of the Septuagint 
translation, 258; evidence of its authen- 
ticity, 260; objections to 262 ; extracts 
from, 269; notes. 
Aristobulus the Jew, his testimony to the 
History of Aristeas, 260. 
Assyrian Mythology, symbolism of, 432. 
Atonement, Jewish Opinions upon, 183. 
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B 


Bashan, stock of the junior Rapha tribes, 


3 





, Rephaim of, state at the time of 
the Hebrew Conquest, 364; present 
state of the country, ibid. ; anciently 
very extensive, ibid. ; its natural features, 
365; political extinction by the children 
of Ammon, 366. 

Beauty, ideal of,its protean character, 433. 

Biber, Dr. on Romish Miracles, 416. 

Bible, The, its paramount authority upon 
the Sabbath question, 76; earliest 
translations in the poetic form, 120; 
the first prose version by Wycliffe, 121. 

Brsricat INTELLIGENCE, 241, 486. 


C 


Caligula, orders his statue to be erected 
in the temple of Jerusalem, 24. 

Canaanites and Rephaim, geographical 
distribution of, 162. 

Canaanitish Tribes, primary disposition 
of, 166. 

Cesar, Augustus, held a census three 
times, 1; left behind him a written 
outline of the Empire, 5; deposes Ar- 
chelaus, 18; his letters to Herod, 26; 
extent of the registration intended by 
him, 19. 

Censorship in Rome, office borne by men 
of distinction, 1. 

Census, derivation of the term, 1; first 
taken at Rome, 2; method of taking it, 
ibid. ; held separately in affiliated cities 
and colonies, ibid. ; originally taken in 
each man’s dwelling-house, ibid. ; had 
various and dissimilar significations, 3 ; 


an act of sovereignty, ibid. ; origin of 


the institution, 3; impost the ultimate 
aim of, 3; difference of the provincial 
and metropolitan, 4; complete, of the 


Roman Empire, a work of time and 


difficulty, ibid. ; one only made in Ju- 
dea, 5; resisted by the Jews, ibid. ; 


in taking, aid required from the native 


authorities, 6; analogous practice in 
Hebrew history, 7; the one recorded 
by Josephus mentioned in Scripture, 7 ; 
improbability of Luke erring in regard 
to it, 8; one only spoken of by him, 
10—14; not a fictitious one he men- 
tions, 13. 

Characteristics of miracles, 395. 

Cherubim, symbols of the glory of God. 
301; on the mercy seat, ibid. 
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Christ : did not abolish the decalogue, 87 ; 
vindication of his disciples plucking 
corn on the Sabbath, 88; probability 
of the Sabbath-day being changed by 
him, 92; parallelistic arrangement of 
his discourse upon healing the impotent 
man at the pool of Bethesda, 185—197; 
waxing wanton against, 197 ; of greater 
dignity than angels, 311; state of the 
earth previous to his second coming, 
316. 

Christian Sabbath considered, remarks 
upon that work, 70. 

Christianity, its preachers must not com- 
promise with any other system, 206. 
Colossians, Epistle to, connecting resem- 

blance with the Epistle to the Ephe- 

sians, 147. 

Confession, use of, by the Jesuits, 55. 

ConTeMpPoRARY PeRiopIcAL LireRa- 
TURE, 495—499. 

Controversies, periodical recurrence of 
various, 395. 

Converts, heathen, not taught to regard 
the Seventh Day as sacred, 93; but 
the first, 94. 

Converts, Jewish, the first day of the 
week their Sabbath, 93. 

CoRRESPONDENCE: 

Textual criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, 208. 

Chronology of the kings of Judah and 
Israel, 217. 

Typical representations of the God- 
head, 220. 

On the hypothesis which identifies Silas 
with the author of the book of Acts, 
222. 

Does theVatican MS. contain the books 
of the Maccabees ? 245. 

Dr. Tregelles, in answer to W.S., 454. 

On the taxing mentioned in Luke ii, 
1—3 verses, 456. 

Rev. W. Grinfield and his Reviewers, 
458. 

Critical remarks on the common transla- 
tion and interpretation of Matthew v. 
21 and 22 verses. 

Cumming, Dr., extracts from his Lectures 
on Miracles, 400, et seq. 

Cyrenius, appointed President of Syria, 5. 


D 


Daniel, his first vision, 300. 
Darius, tomb dedicated to the memory 
of, 425. 
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Davidson’s Introduction to the New Tes- 
tament, 98; character of the work, 
ibid. ; plan, 99; eulogium upon, 115. 

Day, first, authority for its observance as 
the Sabbath, 91; day on which the 
disciples assembled, 91—93; the hea- 
then converts taught to regard it as 
sacred, 94; the apostolic age unani- 
mous in celebrating it, 95. 

Day, Lord’s, the day so designated, 95. 

Days, first six, natural days, 73. 

Aé, translation of the word, in Matthew v., 
447; instances in the New Testament 
in which it is not used adversatively, 
448, note. 

Dead, raising of the, by Christ, 410. 

Decalogue, does not contain the original 
appointment of the Sabbath, 80; but 
its re-enactment, 86; not abolished by 
Christ, 87. 

Deluge, intimations of the existence of a 
Sabbatic institution in its history, 75. 

Dio Cassius, quotation from, 23. 

Dives and Lazarus, parable of, septenary 
arrangement of the, 136. 


Divorce, common in the apostolic age, | 


E 


Eastern Nations, their horror of Anthro- 
pomorphism, 431. 

Education, a powerful engine of the Je- 
suits, 55. 

Edwards, Jonathan, his imaginative des- 


cription of his religious experience, 336. | 
Egypt, Ancient, its long struggles with | 


the natives of Palestine, 157; its reli- 
gious institutions, 158 ; period of Cush- 
ite ascendancy, 159 ; Memphite dynasty 
supreme in, 160 and note. 





Scripture history, 152. 


Egyptian Divinities, resolvable into two | 


primitive impersonations, 159, note. 


and Assyrian chronology, mu- | 


tual relation of, 423. 

Emim nations, power of the, 155 ; Sodom 
the metropolis, ibid. 

Ephesians, Epistle to, remarkable resem- 
blance to the Colossians, 147. 

Epistles, pastoral, their authenticity, 99. 

, Catholic, origin of the designa- 
tion, 103. 

Exercitia spiritualia, of Ignatius Loyola, 
57. 





and Israel, their synchronical con- | 
nection, the chronological problem of | 


Exodus, the, contemporary records of, | 
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340; truth of the account, idid. ; prob- 
| able error in the chronology of, 376. 
| Ezekiel, the prophet, neglect of by ex- 
| positors, 434 ; not more retrospectively 
| historical than Isaiah and other pro- 
| phets, 441; characterised by minute 
detail, 443. 
| Ezekiel, the vision of, views entertained 
upon, 435; historico-literal interpreta- 
| tion of, 435; historico-ideal, 436; 
| Jewish-carnal, idid. ; Christian-spiritual, 
437; perceptive form of, 439; objec- 
tions to its literal interpretation, idid. ; 
ideal character of, 440; its difference 
from that of the apostle John, 444. 


F 
Faber, Peter, his friendship for Loyola, 
49. 


Fairbairn, Rev. Patrick, principles of his 
exposition of the book of Ezekiel, 438 ; 
character of the work, 446. 

| Fall, the, conflicting opinions of commen- 

tators upon, 351; historical truth of, 

| 355; freedom from mythical colouring, 
361. 

Fergusson, James, his book, on the palaces 
of Nineveh and Persepolis, 422. 

First day, authority for its observance as 
the Sabbath, 91; day on which the 
disciples of Christ assembled, 91—93 ; 
the heathen and Jewish converts taught 
to regard it as sacred, 93; observed in 
the ages succeeding the apostles, 97. 

“ Fool,” in Matthew v., remarks of com- 

mentators upon the word, 449; its use 

not necessarily sinful, 453; used by 
| Christ and Paul, ibid. 
| 





| Forster, Rev. Chas., his Work on the 
one Primeval Language, 340 ; deficien- 
cies init, 350. 


| 
G 


Gabriel appears to Daniel, 296; to Ze- 

chariah, 303; and to Joseph, ibid. 

and Michael, the only two Angels 
whose names are known to us, 295. 

Genesis, the book of, its septenary ar- 
rangement, 144. 

Gesenius, his essay on the Samaritan pen- 
tateuch, 281. 

“Good Samaritan,” the parable of, septe- 
nary arrangement of, 137. 

Greek version of the Old Testament, value 
of the, 257; its extensive use by the 

apostles and early Christians, 281. 
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Greeks, the, acquainted with the septimal 
division of time, 83. 

Grinfield, Mr., his hypothesis of the in- 
spiration of the Septuagint, 280. 

Gruter, quotation from, 23. 


H 


Hagar, the first to whom the divine angel 
appeared after the fall, 288. 

Ham, his descendants still retain a know- 
ledge of a seventh day’s rest, 84. 

Havernick on Ezekiel, quotation from, 445. 

Hebrew MSS. of the Scriptures, scarcity 
of old, and entire absence of very an- 
cient, 56. 

Scriptures, sources of errors in 

MSS. of, 251; quotations from the Old 

Testament in the New agreeing with, 

273. 








and Greek Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, relative authority of, 251. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, its authorship 
discussed, 101; Origen’s opinion on, 
102; canonical authority of, ibid.; 
theory of its Aramean original, 103; 
septenary scheme of, 144. 

Hereford, Nicholas de, his translation of 
the Old Testament, 127. 

Herod, king, no power to oppose the will 
of Augustus, 17 ; a vassal of Rome, 18 ; 
instance of his dependence on the 
Emperor, ibid. ; purchased the privilege 
of bequeathing his sceptre, ibid. ; quar- 
rels with Obodas, king of Arabia, 25; 
sends ambassadors to Rome, 26; re- 
conciled to Augustus, idid.; his death, 
308. 

Herodotus, his account of Egypt con- 
firmed by the Cuneiform inscriptions, 
422. 

History, civil, its evidence of a septenary 
division of time, 82. 

Popish, importance of its study 
at the present epoch, 40. 

Hody, Dr., his work on the Greek Scrip- 
tures, 265. p 
Hosea, Book of the prophet, septenary 

arrangement of, 142. 

Hyksos, the, their invasion of Egypt, 368 ; 
founded a dynasty there, ibid. 

and Hebrews, wars of the, 367. 








I 


Immortality, belief in by the early Israel- 
ites, 179. 
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India, evangelization of, 203; difficulties 
in the way, ibid. 

Infallibility claimed by the Church of 
Rome, 39. 

Inquiry into the Origin of Septenary 
Institutions, remarks upon, 70; quo- 
tation from, idid. 

inquisition, horror inspired by its name, 
69. 


INTELLIGENCE, BriBLicaL, 486. 
——, Literary, 488. 

, Announcements and Mis- 
cellaneous, 493. 


J 


James, Epistle of, its author, 104 ; design, 
ibid. ; date of composition, idid.; not 
contradictory of the Pauline Epistles, 
105. 

Japheth, his descendants acquainted with 
the septenary division of time, 83. 

Jesuit, no place for conscience in the soul 
of, 56 and 60; dead to all filial rela- 
tionship, 57 ; casuistry, 60—66. 

Jesuit, Female, or Spy in the Family, 
remarks upon the book, 67, note. 

Jesuits, repeatedly banished from Catholic 
countries, 40 ; character of their public 
teaching, 54; their use of the confes- 
sional, 55; and of education, idid. 

Jesuits as they were and are, extracts 
from, 60 and 64. 

Jesuitism, its evil effects upon countries 
under its influence, 54 and 66; at 
variance with the laws of God and 
man, 67 ; its character in our day, ibid. 

Jesus, society of, vows required by its 
members, 45; military character of, 
ibid. ; organization, 48; the making of 
its rules, 52; discipline prescribed to 
novices before admission, 56. 

Jerusalem, not originally Canaanite 
ground, 167. 

Jews, the, their pride and obstinacy, 24; 
effect of the expectation of Messiah 
upon them, idid.; oppose Caligula’s 
attempt to place his statue in the 
temple, ibid.; disregard of their Sab- 
bath by the lower class, 175; final 
restoration of, 180—183; preparation 
for their great world-mission, 421. 

-— of Syria and Egypt, polygamy 
among, 174. 

Jewish boys, ignorance of, 175. 

synagogues, badly attended, 176. 

females, their want of religious 








training, 176. 























Jewish services of the West London 
Reformed Synagogue, 177. 
worship, symbolic character of, 





444, 

Job, book of, contains the earliest men- 
tion of angels, 283. 

John the Baptist, wrought no miracle, 
414. 

Jonah, Book of the prophet, septenary 
arrangement of, 143. 

Jordan, Rev. John, extract from his 
Christian Sabbath, 76. 

Josephus, terms employed by that writer | 
regarding the census, 6; probable rea- | 
sons of his silence regarding the Ju- 
dean registration, 27; his evidence in 
favour of the history of Aristeas, 261. 

Judas, the Galilean, excites the Jews to | 
resist the census, 5. 

Judaism, modern, 172; rejects the au- 
thority of the Talmud, édid. ; views of, | 
173. 

Jude, Epistle of, its author, 109. 





K 


Koplv@iws, use of the word by Josephus, 
432. 


L 


Labour, cessation from, essential to the 
Sabbath, 89. 

Labourers of the vineyard, parable of the, 
septenary arrangement of, 138. 

Lardner, Dr., his opinion on the Judean 
census, 20. 

Last vision of Ezekiel, the 434. 

List oF PuBLIcaTIoNs, 247. 

» English, 500. 

, Foreign, 504. 

Lord’s Prayer, septimal division of the, 
1 








Lowest seat, parable of the, septenary 
arrangement of, 135. 

Loyola, Ignatius, arises a champion for 
Rome, 40; success of the brotherhood 
he founded, idid.; his early life, 41; 
wounded at the seige of Pampeluna, 
ibid.; duality of his character, 42; 
source of his change, ibid. ; contrasted 
with Luther, 43; development of his 
mind, 45; unconditional obedience his 
great principle, ibid. ; instance of it, 
46; his conduct at Barcelona and 

Paris, ibid. ; his poverty, ibid. ; ad- 

herence to the dogmas of his church, 
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47; his power over the minds of 
others, 48 ; and over himself, 49; his 
stay at Paris, ibid. ; dedication of him- 
self and friends in the Church of Mont- 
martre, 50; arrive in Venice, ibid. ; 
their devotion to the sick and poor, 
ibid ; endeavour to obtain the sanction 
and protection of Pope Paul III., 51; 
legend of his trance and exstacy, 53; 
his opinions on obedience, 56. 

Luke, Gospel of, various renderings of 
chap. ii. 2, 37; speaks only of one 
census, 10 and 14; mentions only a 
registration in his Gospel, and a census 
in the Acts, 14; does not place a cen- 
sus in the days of Herod, 16. 

Luther, his erroneous rendering of Luke 
ii. 2, 37; contrasted with Loyola, 43. 


M 


Manna, argument in favour of the Sab- 
bath from the historical account of its 
fall, 783—80. 

Mark Antony, his speech at Ephesus, 24. 

Marks, Rev. D. W., character of his 
sermons, 178. 

Mariolatry, the leading feature of Jesuit- 
ism, 43; opposed to Scripture, idid. ; 
its debasing effects on Christianity, 44. 

Mary, cause of her accompanying Joseph 
to Bethlehem considered, 11. 

Masorah, the system of, its utility ques- 
tioned, 253, 255; an unfinished work, 
254. 

Melchizedek, his connection with the 
Emim tribes, 156. 

Mendicancy, the popish system of, its 
effects upon Europe, 47. 

Messiah, an expected, its effect upon the 
Jews, 24; their ideas of, 181. 

Michael, the archangel, appeared to 
Daniel, 296; the angel of the Jewish, 
people, 298; the only archangel, 310. 

Miracle, definition of the term, 396; not 
a violation of the laws of nature, 397; 
infrequent use of the corresponding 
word in the original, 398; transub- 
stantiation a great one, 419. 

of the Incarnation, 402, note. 

of the Day of Pentecost, reversed 
by the Church of Rome, 421. 

Miracles, characteristics of, 395; contro- 
versies on, ibid. ; one of the chief evi- 
dences of the Christian religion, ibid. ; 
Romish employment of, 396; object 














of their performance, 399; necessary 
for man only in a sinful state, 400; 
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Dr. Cumming’s explanation of, ibid. ; | 


not acts of creation, ibid. ; harmonize 
with man’s free will, 401; double as- 
pect of, 406, note; abuse, not contrary 
to nature, 407; not wrought by John 
the Baptist and other good men of 
old, 414; have been wrought by evil 
men, ibid. ; reality of those performed 
by the Egyptian magicians, 415; 
wrought by Judas, idid.; lose their 
importance if often repeated, 418; 
period of their cessation in the church, 
420; may be resumed in the last days, 
421. 

of Christ, typical nature of, 
412; uniformly beneficial, 413. 
and his apostles, 401. 

» judicial, mutually consistent 
and in harmony with the divine govern- 
ment, 403; preponderate in the old 
dispensation, redemptive in the new, 
ibid. 
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, Old Testament, external cha- | 


racter, 408, 
—— of Antichrist, 415. 
—, Romish, serve no useful end, 








413; defended by Dr. Newman, 414; | 
Dr. Biber upon, 416; sophistry of Dr. | 


Wiseman regarding, 417. 
Miraculous power, superfluous, not put 
forth by Christ, 411. 


Mizraim, the, geographical distribution of, 


157; national characteristics, 367 ; 
their struggle with the Cushites, idid. 


Mizraimite nations, the, survivors of, 160 ; 


supremacy in Egypt, ibid. 


Mosaic economy, a variety of labour on | 


the Sabbath permitted by it, 88. 


Moses, his burial, 287, note; song of, its 


septenary arrangement, 138. 


Mosheim, extract from his Ecclesiastical | 


History of the Jesuits, 66, note. 


Mwpdés, employment of the word by classic 
writers, 450, note; by New Testament 


writers, 451, note. 


N 


Neander, Dr., his opinions on the Sabbath 


considered, 93, 96. 


New Testament dispensation, interest of 


angels in, 302. 

Newman, Dr., as a controversialist, 417 
completeness of his conversion, 418 
claims miraculous 
Church of Rome, 414. 





powers for the 


Nicolaus of Damascus, his mission to 


Rome, 26. 





Nile, valley of the, its original settlers 


Asiatic, 157. 


Nineveh, tokens of its former grandeur, 


428 ; influence of its religion on its de- 
velopment, 430. 


Nineveh and Persepolis, difference in the 


architecture of, 423. 


Notices or Books: 


The Life and Character of St. John 
the Evangelist, by the Rev. Francis 
Trench, 223. 

Tartessus. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Phinicisch Spanischen Handels, 
von Gustav Moritz Redslob, 226. 

An Examination of the Authority for 
the Change of the Weekly Sabbath 
at the Resurrection of Christ, by 
James A. Begg, 227. 

Standard Library of British Divines— 
Owen’s Works, vols. 2, 5, 8, and 9, 
edited by Rev. William Goold, 228. 

Manual of the Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Human Mind, by Rev. James 
Carlisle, D.D., 229. 

The Revelation of St. John briefly ex- 
plained by Mrs. S. J. C. Martin, 
230. 

Jewish School and Family Bible, 


An Analytical Arrangement of the Holy 
Scriptures according to the princi- 
ples developed under the name of 
Parallelism, by Richard Baillie Roe, 
B.A., 234. 

The Psalms in a new version, fitted to 
the Tunes used in Churches, by M. 
Montague, 234. 

The Jansenists, by S. P. Tregelles, 
LL.D., 235. 

The Lue of Francis, Lord Bacon, by 
Joseph Sortain, A.B., 235. 

My First Grief, by a Provincial Surgeon, 
236. 

What mean ye by this Service? by 
the Rev. Samuel Hobson, LL.B., 
236. 

On Penance and the Confessional, as 
unscriptural and immoral, by Rev. 
J. Ross, 236. 

The Second Reformation, by A. Alison, 
Esq., 237. 

Eight Lectures delivered before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
in the Rotunda, Dublin, 237. 

The Voice of the Early Church in its 
First Three Centuries of Steadfast 
Struggle and Final Victory, by Rev. 
Charles Smyth, 237. 

Annotated Paragraph Bible, 238. 

















Syriac Reading Lessons, Chaldee Read- 
ing Lessons, 238. 

H KAINH AIAOHKH. The New Tes- 
tament, 239. 

The Greek Septuagint Version of the 
Old Testament, according to the 
Vatican Edition, 240. 

Epistle of Paul to the Philippians, and 
the general Epistle of James con- 
sidered, by Dr. Neander, 459. 

Religious Liberty in Tuscany in 1851, 
464. 


Early Oriental History, edited by John 
Eadie, LL.D., 468. 

Exposition of the Gospel of St. Luke, 
&c., by James Thomson, D.D., 470. 

The Night Lamp, by Rev. John Mac- 
farlane, LL.D., 471. 

Book of the Precepts, 473. 

Scenes from Scripture, with other 
Poems, by Rev. George Croly, LL.D., 
474. 


Dr. Robinson’s Greek Lexicon to the 
New Testament, 475. 

Eastern Manners illustrative of New 
Testament History, bythe Rev. Robert 
Jamieson, D.D., 473. 

Historical Charts, &c., by Samuel 
King Bland, 476. 

The Church of the Invisible, by Rev. 
R. Montgomery, 476. 

Three Treatises of John Wycliffe, D.D., 
477. 

The many Mansions in the House of 
the Father, by Rev. G. S. Faber, 
D.D., 477. 

Footsteps of our Lord and his Apostles, 
by W. H. Bartlett, 479. 

The Elements of the Gospel Harmony, 
by Brooke Foss Westcott, M.A., 480. 

Religion and Science, by a Physician, 
ibid. 

On the State of Man subsequent to 
the Promulgation of Christianity, 
ibid. 

Some Passages in the Life of a Convert 
from Anglo-Catholicism to the Truth 
as it is in Jesus, 481. 

Safety in Peril, ibid. 

Christ the Bread of Life, by J. M‘Leod 
Campbell, idid. 


O 


Obedience, the great principle of Jesuit- 
ism, 45. 

Obituary, 506. 

dikounevn, signification of the word, 20. 
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Onomasticon, 394. 

Oriental allegory, 332, 338. 

Origen, his opinion on the authorship of 

the Epistle to the Hebrews, 102. 

Oxford University, press of, benefits con- 
ferred by it upon English literature, 
116; specially instanced in the pro- 
duction of Wycliffe’s Bible, 117. 


P 


Padan-Aram, not beyond the Euphrates, 
388 

Palestine, the nations of, their long con- 
flict with Egypt, 157. 

Parallelism, Scripture, discourse of Jesus 
at the Pool of Bethesda, an instance 
of, 185—197 ; its interpretation by that 
theory, 186 ; importance of in the study 
of Scripture, 193. 

Pascal, extract from his Provincial Letters 
on Jesuit Casuistry, 62. 

Patriotic party, rise of the Jewish, 5. 

Paul, the apostle, his claim to the author- 
ship. of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
considered, 101. 

Paul III. Pope, his character, 51; posi- 
tion at the rise of Loyola, 52. 

Pentateuch, the Samaritan, critical worth- 
lessness of, 281. 

Peter, First Epistle of, where written 
from, 106 ; not dependant on the Pauline 
Epistles, 106. 

—— Second Epistle of, its relation to the 
Epistle of Jude, ibid ; authenticity of, 
107—109. 

Pethor, city of, its position, 386. 

Petronius, an agent of Caligula in Judea, 
24. 


Philistines, primitive, a junior branch of 
the Rephaim, 170. 

Philo, his testimony to the Septuagint, 
260. 

Polygamy, forbidden by Christianity, 204. 

Prodigal Son, parable of the, its septenary 
arrangement, 143. 

mpérn, use of the word by Luke, 30. 

Psalter, the, earliest prose translations of, 
120. 

Purvey, John, author of a version of the 
Scriptures, 130. 


Q 


Quatremére, his Essay on the Sinaitie In- 
scriptions, 342; disingenuousness of, 
347. 
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Queried texts, No. L., 197. 
Quetelet on Probabilitiés, extract from, 
63. 


R . 

Raca, instances of the use of the word 
from Lightfoot, 451, note. 

Rapha nations, the subject of sculpture 
on Egyptian palaces, 367; physiognomy 
of the race, 374. 

Reformation, the, the restoration of primi- 
tive Christianity, 39. 

Registers of the Roman Citizens; great 
care taken to make them complete, 1; 
carefully preserved, 2. 

, Hebrew, correctness and pu- 
rity of, 7. 

Registration, Jewish, and Roman census, 
similarity of, 11; order of Luke’s nar- 
rative regarding, 15; extent of that 
intended by Augustus, 19—22. 

Rephaim, the, and their connexion with 
Egyptian history, 151 and 363; errors 
regarding their history, 162; not 
Canaanites, 163—169, and 391; origin 
of, 169; primitive Philistines a branch 
of, 170; political relations of the 
Hamite Rephaim with the Shemite race 
of Aram, 389; their defeat by Moses, 
392; protected and finally absorbed 
by the Ammonites, idid, 

Resurrection of Christ; the day should 
be kept as a memorial of Him, 86. 

Revelation, Book of the, the year-day 
theory of interpretation, 111 ; apostolic 

authenticity, ibid; time of its compo- 
sition, 112 ; schemes of interpretation, 
ibid. ; its prophecies not historical, 113 ; 
scope and design, 114; septenary ar- 
rangement of the opening, 134; of the 
whole book, 144; mention of angels 
in, 312—319. 

Roman power, grasping selfishness of, 17. 

Rome, prudence of her government, 23. 

—, Church of, evils of its rule, 39; 
its condition upon the appearance of 
Luther, 39; dogmatism of its teach- 
ings, 47. 


Ss 


Sabbath instituted immediately after the 
work of creation was ended, 72; inti- 
mations of its existence at the deluge, 
75; the arguments against its paradisi- 
acal origin answered, 81; God’s design 


in making it a sign between Him and 
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Israel, 82; intended to be perpetually 
binding, 85; the day of its observance 
may vary, ibid. ; obligatory upon Chris- 
tians, 86, 89; rigour of its imposition 
on the Jews, 87; penalty for the viola- 
tion of it a part of their civil polity, 
90 ; change to the first day considered, 
ibid. ; probability of the day having 
been changed by Christ, 92. 

caBBdrwy, employment of the word in 
the New Testament, 91. 

Salliér Papyrus, an ancient Egyptian docu- 
ment, 377 ; extract from, 378 ; descrip. 
tion in, of the route from Egypt to 
Palestine, 379—384. 

Satan, has access to heaven, 314; his 
expulsion from thence, 315, and note; 
the “ Serpent” of the temptation, 356; 
objections to this view, 357; force of 
the curse pronounced upon him at the 
fall, 358; conceptions of in the early 
ages of the world, 361; manner of his 
temptation of Eve, 362. 

Satanic Agency, 297. 

Science and Revelation, different extent 
of the blessings they confer, 405. 

Scriptures, candour required in their 
study, 74; earliest versions of, 118; 
translation of parts during the Anglo. 
Saxon period, idid.; Anglo-Norman 
translation, 119; dangers of early 
translators, 124; their defence of the 
undertaking, iid. ; opinions regarding 
the earliest translations, 128; John 
Purvey’s version, 130; effects of their 
early circulation among the people of 
England, 131; specimens of Wycliffe 
and Purvey’s translation, 132; septe- 
nary arrangement of various books, 

142. 
of the Old Testament, Jewish 

corruptions of, 255, note; value of the 
Greek version, 257 ; on quotations from, 
in the New Testament, 271—275. 

Scripture parallelisms, 184; importance 
of the theory in the study of the Bible, 
ibid. 

onuéia, inadequate rendering of the word 
in the English translation, 398, note. 

Semiramis, probably a mythical character, 
429. 

Septenary arrangement of Scripture, 134. 

—— division of time, acquaintance 
with the antediluvians, 72; evidence 
of a primeval Sabbath, 74; the de- 
scendants of Japheth acquainted with 
it, 83. 

Septuagint translation, history of by 

Aristeas, 258; testimony of Josephus 























and Philo, 261 ; Egyptian rendering of 
Greek words in, 266—268; the only 
Scriptures used for the first 1500 years 
of the Christian religion, 270; quoted 
from by our Lord and his apostles, 270, 
272, 274; quotations from, in the New 
Testament, 272, 275 ; probable corrup- 
tion of, 273; no claim to inspiration, 
280. 

Seraphim, the most exalted angelic order, 
302. 

Sermons of Christ and his apostles, sep- 
tenary arrangement of, 139—142. 

Serpent, the, 351 ; theory of its being the 
means of Eve’s temptation considered, 
352; (literally) not her tempter, 356; 
a name of Satan, ibid. ; appropriate 
type of his degradation, 360; name of 
the evil one during the earliest ages, 
361. 

Serpents, fossil remains of, antecedent to 
man, 354. 

Seven, common use and significancy of 
the number, 75; mystical use among 
the early post-diluvians, 78 ; conspicu- 
ous place held by it in the Scriptures, 
134. 





days, the earliest permanent divi- 

sion of time throughout the world, 83. 

times, occurrence of words in 
Scripture, 149, 

Seymour, Rev. Hobart, quotation from 
his Mornings with the Jesuits, 44; re- 
marks upon that work, 69. 

Saas‘u, their identity with the royal 
shepherds, 369; defeat and subjection 
by SeTi-MENEPHTAH, 371; revolt in 
the reign of MengePuTaAnH, 372; final 
expulsion from Egypt by Rameses III., 
372; sculptures recording that event, 
373. 








and Zuzim, geographical identity 
of, 375. 

Sheep and goats, parable of, not septenary, 
150. 

Shem, traces of the observance of a 

weekly Sabbath among his posterity, 

77. 

Shepherds, why an abomination to the 
Egyptians, 151. 

kings of Egypt, 368 ; are driven 
out of the country, 369. 

Sinai, inscriptions upon the rocks of, 340 ; 
first notice of by Cosmas, ibid. ; their 
decipherment by Mr. Forster, ibid. ; 
Dr. Beer’s theory of, 341; probability 

being Hebrew inscriptions, 342 ; 
ion to that opinion, idid. ; method 

examination, 343; why not written 
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in the Hebrew character, 344 ; descrip- 
tions of by Dr. Beer, 346; 4 priori 
probability of their being by the He- 
brews, 348; events recorded by them, 
349. 

Sodom, the metropolis of the Emim na- 
tions, 155. 

Solomon, his “house of the forest of 
Lebanon,” construction of, 426; illus- 
trated by the recent discoveries at 
Nineveh, 427. 

Solomon’s Song, its author and date of 
composition, 320; resemblance to the 
Greek dramas, ibid. ; method of dis- 
tinguishing the speakers, 321 ; extracts 
from, 321—328; canonical, 329; de- 
licacy and purity of the original, 330; 
common mistakes about its descrip- 
tions, ibid.; an oriental work, 332; 
its allegorical interpretation, 332— 
335; objections considered, 335. 

temple, illustrated by the ruins 
of Persepolis and Nineveh, 432. 

Sons of God, angels so called, 283; and 
probably meant in Genesis vi. 2, 285. 
Spiritual exercises, composed by Loyola, 
57; edited by Dr. Wiseman, ibid. ; 
method of the discipline it enjoins, 

58—60; extract from, 59. 

Star worship, Sabean form of in ancient 
Egypt, 158, note. 

Stephen, septenary arrangement of his 
defence, 141. r 

Strauss, Dr., his charges against Luke 
based upon a wrong assumption, 10 ; 
his minor impeachments answered, 
ibid. ; his want of fair dealing, 12. 


T 


Tacitus, quotation from, 25. 

Taylor, Isaac, his work on Ignatius Loyola, 
40; his opinion of the spiritual ex- 
ercises, 58. 

Temple of Jerusalem, amount left by 
David for building, 264; reduced in 
height at its rebuilding by Zerubbabel, 
426. 

Ten virgins, parable of, its septenary ar- 
rangement, 137. 

Theban and Memphite dynasties in Egypt, 
368, note. 

Thompson, Rev. Andrew, extract from 
his paper on the Christian Sabbath, 85. 

Titles of dignity or office often given in 
the Bible as proper names, 363. 

Two sons, parable of, septenary arrange- 





ment, 134. 
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V 


Voice of Israel from the rocks of Sinai, 
339. 


w 


Wanton, waxing against Christ, 197, 
201. 


Wedding garment, parable of, septenary 
arrangement, 136. 

Wycliffe’s Bible, 116; his translation of 
the first prose version of the entire 
Scriptures, 121; his Last Age of the 
Church, ibid. ; extract from his Com- 
mentary on the Gospels, 122; his 
Monotessaron, 123. 

Writers, ancient, their testimony to the 
knowledge of the Sabbath among 
various nations, 84. 

, classic, illustrations of their em- 
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ployment of adjectives with the force 
of adverbs, 32—35. 

. New Testament, their use of 
adjectives with adverbial force, 35—36. 


X 


Xavier, Francis, scarcely to be reckoned 
among the Jesuits, 50. 

Xerxes, palace of, its magnitude and 
grandeur, 424. 


Z * 


Zechariah, his last vision, 300. 

Zuzim, the, 363 ; cities and dependencies, 
384; but two mentioned in the Bible, 
ibid. 

and Sas‘v, geographical identity 
of the, 375. 
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